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human family was crviLizep, and not SAVAGE. 


I wave said that it can be proved from REASON, SCRIFTUAS, 
and nistory, that the primitive state of the human race was 
civilized. I have shown how reason, prior to any investiga- 
tion of facts, confirms the position, and how unreasonable 1s 
every other hypothesis. I have exhibited the scriptural ae- 
count of man’s creation; and exposed the absurdity of sup- 
posing that he could have proceeded from the hand of an 
infinitely wise, good and powerful Being, mature in his corpe- 
real faculties, and yet destitute of menta teats or deficient 
in wisdom and intellect. Or, in other words, that he should 
have been formed only a - l-grown infant ; and, in that help- 
less condition, have been left by his Creator to grope his way in 
this new world, friendless, ignorant, unprotected—without a 
guide or instructor to aid in the gradual development of his 
rational powers, and in the attainment of that knowledge and 
skill which his situation imperiously demanded from the begin- 
ning ; and without which he must either soon have perishes|, 
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or remained forever in a degraded and brutish condition. 1 
have shown that Scripture, so far from countenancing any 
such representation ‘of his original state and character, does 
directly and most clearly contradict it. I have rapidly sketched 
his early history, and brought under review the several facts 
recorded by the pen of inspiration calculated to illustrate this 
dark period of human society,—extending from the creation to 
the deluge. I have followed the same safe and infallible guide, 
from this second commencement of our wayward race, to the 
building of the tower of Babel: and in all this progress through 
the lapse and the revolutions of nearly eighteen centuries, we 
have discovered no trace of savage life upon the earth. 

All the data with which we are furnished, and all the ana- 
logical reasoning which these data sug%est go to the estab- 
lishment of the proposition, that man existed from the begin- 
ning in a state of civilization, with very many, if not all, of 
the arts and improvements which usually distinguish and adorn 
such a state; and that he continued in this state down to the 
peed just specified. I have also shown it to be highly proba- 

le that, soon after the dispersion of mankind from the fruitful 
plains of Shinar, they began in many places to degenerate ; 
that, while the arts flourished and extended along the banks 
of the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile—upon the eastern 
and southern shores of the Mediterranean Sea—in the inter- 
mediate and adjacent countries—and perhaps far into India and 
the East—they were either totally or nearly lost by the nu- 
merous colonies which migrated, under inauspicious circum- 
stances, into more barren, ungenial and inhospitable climes, 
especially where all future intercourse between the colonies 
and the parent stock was rendered difficult or impracticable. 1 
have shown how easy it is for men to degenerate into savages ;— 
that this is a very natural process and of frequent occurrence ;— 
that we everywhere behold families and individuals, even in 
the midst of the most refined society, and within sight of our 

roudest institutions of science and noblest monuments of art, 
ignorant, degraded and removed but a single step from the 
savage of the wilderness ; that it requires the constant care 
and studious discipline of parents and teachers for many years, 
to train up children to habits of industry, good order and com- 
mon civility of deportment,—to make them respectable farmers, 
mechanics and tradesmen; much more to imbue their minds 
with science and literature, to qualify them for distinction and 
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eminence in the liberal arts and professions, and for all the 
various walks and departments of honorable life and elegant 
pursuit, which are supposed to be worthy of the ambition of 
the most exalted genius. 

Let children grow up without any portion of this culture, 
and they will be but little the better or wiser for having been 
born in a land of light and knowledge. In this respect, the 
son of a philosopher is on a level with the son of a beggar ; 
and, a. priori, it is just as likely that the child of a Cherokee 
warrior should become, under the same or similar advantages 
of education, an ornament to the republic of letters, as it is 
that the child of the President of the United States should be 
thus distinguished. Ceteris paribus, it is education alone that 
constitutes the difference between one individual and another. 
And this same tedious, painful process of tuition and training 
must be repeated with every generation. Wherever it is re- 
laxed or intermitted, there will appear a corresponding declen- 
sion or degeneracy. Knowledge cannot be inherited, like 
property. And none of us will ever be the wiser for the 
attainments of our ancestors, though we could number in the 
ty catalogue all the Bacons and Aristotles that have ever 
ived, unless we pursue a similar laborious course of stud 
and self-cultivation in order to reach the same eminence. All 
this is sufficiently obvious; though seldom taken into the ac- 
count by those who speculate on the subject of human im- 
provement. 

There is no golden or royal road to science; and yet, some 
how or other, we are constantly deluding ourselves with the 
fancy, that, as the world grows older, it must become wiser. 
That every new generation commences where the former left 
off, and has nothing to do, but to add to the stock already 
acquired. In one sense, this is true. It is certainly easier to 
travel in a beaten path than to discover or strike out a new 
one. It is easier to master a well-digested system of science 
than to contrive or invent a different or a better. And when 
an ardent, gifted, talented, enterprising individual shall have 
mastered what is known, he may possibly advance into the 
unknown, and contribute something to the general or common 
fund of human knowledge. But then he must first go through 
the drudgery of an apprenticeship. He must labor hard, and 
labor long, in order to become initiated in the profound myste- 
ries which have exercised the wit and occupied the lives of 
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those who have gone before him. How few, after all, have 
ever comprehended the science of a Newton—much less im- 
proved or enlarged it! How few, among the thousands of 
erudite and accomplished scholars of modern times, can be 
named with Sir William Jones in the field of universal litera- 
ture! And upon whom has fallen the mantle of the recently 
departed Davy, and Cuvier, and La Place, and Bowditch ? 

Now this train of remark will apply to every degree of 
excellence, in every department of knowledge, and to every 
art and vocation of common life. It shows at once the difh- 
culty of keeping the world up to the mark (if I may so express 
it,) which it has actually reached, and the facility with which 
it may recede or décline from it. And were it not for the art 
of printing (but recently invented), which perpetuates and 
widely diffuses every novel discovery and improvement; and 
which has rendered the vast stores of ancient literature and 
science easily accessible to all; our own age might have wit- 
nessed as barbarous a neglect of the philosophers of the last, 
as those of Babylon and Egypt and Greece were successively 
tlcomed to experience. 

{I have said that it is impossible for men in a savage state 
ever to advance, by their own unassisted efforts, to civilization 
and refinement. The history of every savage tribe, from the 
most remote ages in which savage life has been known to the 
present moment, bears testimony to the fact. It is now more 
than 300 years since Columbus discovered our own continent :-— 
but the American savages are, at this day, as distant from 
civilization as they were when the white man first began to 
encroach upon their forests, and to exhibit to their view the 
conveniences and comforts of European art and industry. And, 
in any case, where they have been tamed, enlightened and 
civilized, it has been owing to the persevering discipline and 
culture of the benevolent Christian missionary and teacher, 
who have generously devoted years to this philanthropic object. 
in general, too, they have succeeded only with the children of 
the savage; and that by withdrawing them wholly from their 
native associates, and by educating them precisely as other 
children are educated. In all the regions of the old world 
which are known ever to have been inhabited by barbarous 
and savage tribes, but which are now civilized and polished, it 
3 easy to show from whence, in what way, and at what pe- 


rod, they severally received the arts and polish of civilized 
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life ; and that, in every instance, they were indebted to others 
more improved than themselves for all their acquisitions. From 
analogy, we may and must conclude that such will ever be the 
order of events. 

The Mexicans and Peruvians of the new world furnish no 
exception to the rule. We know very little of their ye 
We cannot tell whence they derived the few rude arts, which, 
it is admitted, they possessed when first visited by the Spaniards. 
It cannot be proved that they had ever been destitute of those 
arts. The probability is, that these were the remnant which 
they inherited from their ancestors, who had migrated from the 
mother country (the original fountain of all the arts), under 
more favorable auspices, than did those of the neighboring 
tribes in either North or South America; or, what is more 
probable, that the latter, in their wanderings, had degenerated 
and sunk lower in the descending scale than the former. But 
after all that has been urged in favor of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, it can hardly be conceded, that a people, who had 
not the use of iron in any form among them—who, though 
possessing the richest mines of gold and silver, knew not how 
to work them or to extract the pure metal from the ore, and 
had no more of these precious commodities than what they 
chanced to find in a virgin state, and who were conquered by 
a handful of needy and desperate adventurers—could prefer 
any just claims to the character of civilized. 

It has been said by Dr. Robertson and others, that the abo- 
rigines of this vast continent must have arrived from a country 
destitute of the useful and necessary arts,such as the knowledge 
of working iron, for instance ; because these arts can never be 
lost. Now, in opposition to this whole theory, we have proved 
from Scripture, that iron was in common use long before the 
deluge; that Noah and his family must have known and did 
actually exercise many of the arts confessedly belonging to a 
civilized state ; and that in the countries first settled after the 
flood, these arts have always flourished ; and, consequently, that 
the fact of any people’s existing, on the face of the globe, ig- 
norant of these arts, clearly proves that, at some period, no 
matter how remote, they must have lost them. If Noah were 
really the father of the whole human race, and if any portion 
of his descendants can be found wholly destitute of those arts 
of primary necessity which he undoubtedly had, and which he 
imparted to his immediate posterity ; then it follows, that these 

1* 
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necessary arts may have been and must have been utterly lost 
»y such portion of his descendants as are now found without 
‘hem. It is no matter then whether the American Indians lost 
them before they reached these shores or long after their arrival 
hither. The position of the learned historian is untenable. And 
:t cannot fairly enter into the question of the original peopling 
of this hemisphere.* 

Ill. History. But how does history confirm our view of the 
primeval and early state of mankind? Does history accord 
either with the deductions of reason or the representations of 
Scripture, as I have exhibited them’? Do not the Greek and 
Roman historians seem to convey a different account of the 
natter? Does not the voice of antiquity proclaim that man 
was once rude, barbarous and savage? Here, I acknowledge, 
we are beset with some apparent difficulties in the outset. 
These, I think, could be easily dissipated, were it not for the 
prescriptive dominion which the classic authorities have ob- 





* Mr. Bancroft, in the third volume of his History of the 
United States, concludes that America was peopled from 
eastern Asia; that the Mongolian and Americo-Indian races 
are identical in origin; that the epoch of their divergence 
or separation was at-a period so remote, that the peculiar 
habits, institutions and culture of the aborigines must be 
regarded as all their own, or as indigenous. “ By this hy- 
pothesis (says a writer in the North American Review, No. 
110) he extricates the question from the embarrassment 
eaused by the ignorance which the aborigines have manifested 
in the use of iron, milk, etc. known to the Mongol hordes, but 
which he, of course, supposes were not known, at the time 
of the migration.” When did the Mongols acquire or lose 
this knowledge’? If Noah and his children possessed it, and 
wf both the Mongols and Indians are his descendants, then it 
must have been /ost—at least by some of them. 

I incline to the opinion, that most of the American tribes 
are descended from Ham; and that they migrated to this 
continent, by way of Africa and the Atlantic ocean, soon after 
the dispersion at Babel. My noées on this part of the subject, 
must wait for room and leave.* 





* We shall be happy to allow D-. Lindsley both “room and leave,” 
within reasonable limits, to bring out the result of his Notes, which 
we have no doubt are valuable, 0. the subject which he has here in- 
troduced. Epirors. 
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tained over our philosophy, as well as over our ordinary habits 
of reasoning and reflective associations. We have been misled 
both by their facts and their poetry. 

Let it be recollected that the aborigines of Greece and Italy 
were a barbarous—perhaps savage people. (We shall here- 
after see how they became civilized.) It was natural, as they 
advanced in the arts, for them to conclude that their own prim- 
itive condition was really the primitive or original condition of 
mankind. At any rate, their poets, while giving the reins to 
romantic fancy, and mingling fact with fiction, delighted in 
painting the scenes and in celebrating the exploits of savage 
life and savage daring ; in tracing the progress of human im- 
provement from the rudest beginnings; and by the witchery of 
harmonious numbers, imparting beauty and order and life and 
reality to imagination’s wildest figments. They never dreamed 
ef a more ancient or more cultivated model of social existence 
than their own limited domestic sphere of observation and ex- 
perience supplied or suggested. These worthy votaries and 
favorites of Apollo and the Muses, though no conjurors, seem 
to have been well aware of their high vocation, and to have 
very liberally availed themselves of the license and the inspira- 
tion accorded to them, by common consent, as professors of the 
“art divine.’ Hence, among other “ miracula speciosa,” by 
the magic spell of their poetic ‘enchantments, they caused their 
ancestors to spring up, full grown and completely armed, from 
dragon’s teeth or from their mother earth: and thusconferred upon 
the natives the distinctive and flattering epithet or title of earth- 
born ; which was the more grateful to their national vanity, as 
it excluded or concealed all obligation to a foreign origin or to 
foreign wisdom.* 

The agency of the gods was deemed necessary to restrain 
and mitigate the furious passions of these presumptuous and 








* The Athenians assumed to themselves the appellation 
avtoy0ores, as though they had been produced from the same 
earth which they inhabited: and as the ancients commonly 
denominated themselves Iyyereig, sons of the earth, the 
Athenians took the name of T¢érziyes, grasshoppers. In allu- 
sion to this designation, many of them wore golden grass- 
hoppers in their hair, as an ornament of distinction, and a 
badge of their antiquity ; because those insects were thought 
to have sprung from the ground. 
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cruel sons of Terra ; who, in some instances during “the heroic 
ages,’ seem to have outwitted and vanquished Jupiter himself. 
However, in process of time, by the kindly teachings of Bac- 
chus, Mercury, Janus, Vulcan, Apollo, Ceres, Minerva, and the 
rest of their good-natured and obliging deities, male and female, 
these vagrant robbers and cut-throats were converted into hon- 
est agriculturists, gentle shepherds and clever artisans. 

Thus the poets preoccupied the ground: and long before the 
sober historian began his chronicle of humble life, they had 
given universal currency and reputation and sanctity to the the- 
ogony and mythology which they themselves invented, or fab- 
ricated from the popular superstitions and legends of their own 
country, or from such historical and biographical facts or myth- 
ical traditions as they had collected among the polished nations 
of the East. The machinery and fables and fancies of poetry 
soon passed for realities ; and thus became associated and in- 
corporated with whatever was held as true and sacred in science 
and religion. When the historian at length appeared, and 
commenced the record of his country’s fame, it was natural for 
him to look back into ages that were past, and to search for 
the materials of a regular narrative from the earliest period to 
his own times. And here he was compelled to have recourse 
to the prevalent poetic faith of his countrymen, or else to do 
violence to their prejudices and vanity and superstition, by a 
bold rejection of their whole system. The latter was not to be 
expected. Nor did he venture upon the rash experiment. He 
adopted the vulgar notions which time and poetry had sanc- 
tioned and hallowed. He traced their own origin—and gra- 
tuitously referred the origin of other nations—up to a period, 
more or less indefinitely remote, when the arts and manners of 
civilized life were yet to be acquired. The same causes also 
led the philosophers, in their speculations, to erect systems upon 
a similar basis. With most of these, man was assumed to have 
been at first but a little in advance of the brute with which 
he associated in a common forest.* Thus all things conspired 
to render this doctrine plausible, and to give it a passport to 
universal acceptance. It became a part of the national creed 
of the Greeks; and, after them, of the Romans. 

Still we, now and then, behold the feeble glimmerings of a 


* Modern philosophers have commonly started from the 
same point. 
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few scattered rays from the sun of truth beaming through the 
darkening mists of poetic illusion and philosophical refinement. 
A golden age—a happier state—a brighter, purer, more 
enlightened period sometimes inspired the Muse’s lay, and 
seemed to point to that Eden of innocence and bliss of which 
the Bible tells us, and of which some faint traditional remains 
had escaped the general wreck of historic truth. The gods too, 
say they, taught the people agriculture and the arts. as not 
this merely disguising the fact that they owed all to foreigners ? 
By their own admission, then, they received extraordinary aid 
and instruction from some quarter; and it matters not, so far 
as our argument is concerned, whether the divinity interposed 
to rescue them from ignorance and barbarism, or whether they 
derived the same favors from wiser mortals, or from those 
nations which they denominated barbarians. For thus the 
Greeks, be it remembered, flattered their own vanity, and mani- 
fested their contempt for all other nations, however polished or 
powerful, by this sweeping sentence of degradation, implied in 
the contemptuous appellation—barbarians. All their writers, 
whether poets, historians or philosophers, liberally employed it 
on every occasion. And thus also did the Romans, in regard 
to all other nations except the Greeks ;—for to these, they ac- 
knowledged themselves debtors exclusively for their own lite- 
rature, arts, laws and civility. By this preposterous and arro- 
gant procedure, they effectually kept out of view the claims of 
every other people to greater antiquity and to profounder sci- 
ence than their own. An odious epithet, applied to those whom 
we fear or hate, or affect to despise, has ever proved the most 
cogent species of logic which can be addressed to the populace. 
The Grecian sages, as we shall see, knew better. 

But what, after all, do their historians say on this subject ? 
Their conjectures ought to go for nothing: their statements, 
built on fable and fiction and national prejudice and vanity, 
must go for nothing. What they themselves saw and heard 
and examined, and what they learned from authentic sources, 
we will believe. Thus far their authority deserves our respect~ 
ful consideration and claims our assent, but no further. Does 
Herodotus then, the father of profane history, tell us of barbarous 
nations, of savage tribes and hordes? Yes: and there were 
many such in his day, as there were in the days of Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, Cesar, Livy and Tacitus; and as there have 
been ever since. But what says Herodotus respecting Assyria, 
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Pheenicia and Egypt? He found them, indeed, rapidly losing 
that proud pre-eminence which had so long distinguished them 
among the nations of the ‘earth. Still he everywhere beheld 
enough of magnificence and grandeur to overwhelm him with 
astonishment; and to render perfectly credible all that was 
told him of their ancient greatness. He surveyed, as it were, 
but the ruins of those mighty empires which had flourished 
through a period of nearly two thousand years, unrivalled in 
arts and science and letters and power and splendor, and which 
had already diffused the light and comforts of civilization to 
many rude and distant nations. 

Did Herodotus ascertain that the Babylonians or Egyptians 
had ever been a wandering, fierce, brutish, hunting race, similar 
to the savage or half-savage tribes then existing in various 
parts of Asia, Europe and Africa? He did not. Nor is there 
a single fragment of authentic history in the world, which inti- 
mates that those celebrated nations had ever been destitute of 
the usual arts and intelligence of civilized life. I repeat, that 
the romance of poetry is not to enter into the account: nor is 
the metaphysic of philosophy to weigh against fact. In the days 
of Hesiod and Homer, those empires were in the zenith of their 
glory. That they had ever been otherwise than polished and 
enlightened and great and powerful, the Greeks did not know 
and could not prove. Their poets, philosophers and historians, 
who, at later periods, travelled far and resided long in the East, 
appear to have learned but little of their early history. 

We have then no historical evidence that man was ever 
found in a savage state, or in a state at all approaching the 
savage, in the countries specified. All the evidence of history 
goes to establish the contrary opinion. As far back as we can 
trace the history of the Assyrians, Pheenicians and Egyptians, 
we find them civilized, and that too in a very high degree. 
Now, what right have we—supposing we could extend our re- 
searches no further—to infer that they were ever otherwise 
than civilized? or that their ancestors had been savages ? 
None at all: unless it could be proved that these were not the 
most ancient nations in the world; and that the nations from 
which they sprung had been originally savage. This, it is ap- 
prehended, none will attempt to prove. History then confirms 
the argument grounded on Scripture and Reason. 

Should it be objected, that the proof from history is merely 
negative; that though it establish the fact of civilization in the 
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countries already mentioned, up to the remotest period to which 
it reaches, yet that it leaves us in the dark in regard to their 
earliest condition and character: I answer, that it is clear, 
direct and positive, so far as it touches on the subject. And 
this is sufficient for our purpose. If history cannot point us to 
the time and the place when and where the most ancient in- 
habitants of the earth were savages, then history utterly fails to 
countenance the system of those who maintain that the savage 
was the primeval state of mankind. If history represent the 
most ancient people ever known in the world as civilized at the 
time when its records commence, then does history yield all the 
support to our system of which it is capable. 

It is much to be lamented that all the ancient archives of 
Nineveh and Babylon and Tyre and Thebes and Memphis have 
perished. For, that they once possessed very ample histories 
and annals, we have abundant testimony. Their loss is but 
poorly supplied by the comparatively modern Greek and Jew- 
ish historians, or by the Christian fathers. It is to the Bible 
chiefly, that we must have recourse for information relative to 
all that vast period which elapsed anterior to the time at which 
Herodotus commences his elaborate and interesting history. 

Here it may be proper to remark, that after the more learned 
of the Greeks had ascertained their own origin, and had become 
convinced of their obligations to Egypt for letters, arts and phi- 
losophy, they then indulged in a strain of eulogy and admira- 
tion bordering on extravagance whenever they had occasion to 

ak of their intercourse with that marvellous country. Nor 
did they hesitate to assign to their recently discovered instruct- 
ors and benefactors the most remote, as well as the most re- 
splendent antiquity. “For my own part (says Herodotus) I 
am of opinion, that the Egyptians did not commence their 
origin with the Delta, but from the first existence of the human 
race.” Euterpe, 15. 

But, in the absence of every other source or means of infor- 
mation, let us follow the sure area of revelation. Or, if 
any further aid from revelation be refused us, inasmuch as our 
appeal has been made to history; let us recur to Moses and the 
prophets merely as historians, and allow them to be as trust- 
worthy as other historians, neither more nor less. And less 
credible, they will not be deemed even by those who deny them 
the infallibility of plenary inspiration. 

Moses informs us, that, about one hundred years after the 
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deluge, agreeably to the Hebrew chronology, the earth was 
divided among the descendants of Noah according to their 
families, tongues and nations.* In this grand division—made, 
we presume, by Noah, pursuant to the divine command—Shem 
had the south of Asia; and the Jews, Arabs, Persians, Hindoos, 
with the inhabitants of farther India and the Asiatic Isles, are 
numbered among his descendants. Japheth obtained the north- 
ern and central parts of Asia, the Isles of the Gentiles or Europe ; 
and, more recently, large portions of America. China, accord- 
ing to Sir William Jones, was originally peopled by a colony 
of Hindoos, with which their neighbors and conquerors, the 
Tartars, afterwards intermixed. Japan was very anciently 
peopled from China, and was subsequently subdued by the Tar- 
tars, etc. So that China and Japan are now inhabited by a 
mixed race descending from Shem and Japheth. To Ham was 
alloted Africa, together with certain districts of Asia. The 
mighty empires of Assyria and Egypt, the commercial repub- 
lics of Sidon, Tyre and Carthage, the Philistines and other na- 
tions of Palestine or Canaan were his inheritance and his pos- 
terity. From him also are probably descended the American 
Indians. 

In the tenth chapter of Genesis, we have a particular ac- 
count of “ the generations and the sons of Noah,” and of the 
beginnings of many cities and nations. Thus, about one hun- 
dred years after the deluge, Vimrod, the son of Cush and grand- 
son of Ham, commenced his career in Shinar as a mighty 
warrior and conqueror. Among other cities of less note, he 
built or began to build Babylon, afterwards “ the glory of king- 
doms, and the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” Ashur, 
son of Shem and grandson of Noah, built Nineveh, and gave 
name to the empire of Assyria. Or if, instead of the common 


* Whether this division took place before or after the build- 
ing of Babelis disputed. Bryant says, “that there were two 
memorable occurrences in ancient history, which the learned 
have been apt to consider as merely one event. The first was 
a regular migration of mankind in general by divine appoint- 
ment: the second was the dispersion of the Cuthites, and 
their adherents, who had acted in defiance of this ordination ;” 
that the Cuthites, under their leader Vimrod, refused to emi 

ate, built Babel, were punished, and scattered abroad into 

ifferent parts, etc. Hence the fables of the Titans and 
Giants, etc. 
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version of Gen. 10: 11, “ out of that land went forth Ashur, and 
builded Nineveh,” we adopt the marginal reading, which is 
preferred by Bochart and other learned critics, the text will 
stand thus: “ Out of that land he [Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and built Nineveh.’’ This is probably the true reading. 
It better accords with the context, and with the subsequent for- 
tunes of that remarkable city, and of Ham’s posterity generally.* 
JVinus, its reputed founder, and from whom it was named ac- 
cording to oriental tradition, may have been a son of Nimrod, 
or merely another name for Nimrod himself. But however all 
this may be, there is no doubt that Nineveh was built at this 
time, or about one hundred and thirty years after the flood; and 
that it soon became an exceedingly great, magnificent and re- 
nowned metropolis. 

Mizraim (i. e. the family of Mezr), son of Ham, peopled 
Egypt. Throughout Africa and the East, Egypt is to this day 
called Mezr, and the Egyptians Mezraim. Another son of 
Ham, Canaan, peopled the land of Canaan, afterwards Pales- 
tine, or the promised land—the future home of the Israelites. 
Sidon, son of Canaan, gave name to the city Sidon, and was 
the father of the Sidonians. Uz, grandson of Shem, is suppos- 
ed to have settled in Ceelo-Syria, and to have been the founder 
of Damascus. This famous city, by whomsoever built, belongs 
undoubtedly to the earliest ages: and it has never ceased to 
act a conspicuous part at every epoch of oriental history, from 
Abraham’s time to the present day. 

We thus behold the inhabitants of this new world, going for- 
ward with spirit and enterprise to build cities and to on civil 
communities, as soon as their numbers would permit. And the 
grandest cities which have ever existed, at least since the 
deluge, were founded soon after that event. Nay, they actually 
reached the highest pitch of power and splendor within a ver 
few centuries, some of them, probably, long before the death 
of Noah. Profane history does not carry us back to the period 
at which Nineveh and Babylon and fifty other cities were not 
large and splendid. Nor can it tell us when or by whom 
they were built; or what were the several steps in their pro- 
gress to greatness. The Bible informs us only when the foun- 
dations were laid. But the Bible ever after speaks of them as 


* Bryant dissents from Bochart, and very ingeniously de- 
fends the common version. 
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large and magnificent cities. That many of them were so within 
a very few years cannot be doubted. As soon as there were 
people enough in the world to build cities, it might be expected 
that they would build them. And that there might have been 
a population of hundreds of millions, has been shown by the 
calculations of sundry eminently learned and judicious writers. 
Should any persons, however, be inclined to demur or to cavil 
on this score, they are welcome to all the benefit which the 
chronology of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint 
version can afford them.* That cities should have been built 
during the lifetime of a single monarch or patriarch, or by a 
single generation, need not surprise us. Every body knows 
the history of Alexandria in Egypt—and of the scores of cities 
built by the successors of the Macedonian conqueror. St. Pe- 
tersburgh too is a modern instance of a similar kind. And as 
to American cities—they grow up so rapidly and so abundantly, 
that no mortal pretends to an acquaintance with their statistics 
or hardly with their geographical positions. 

But the further we ascend towards the commencement of 
human enterprise, the greater do we find the combination of 
skill and effort in the production of imposing and colossal works 
of art. Probably the labor bestowed on the tower of Babel— 
certainly that bestowed on many a structure in Egypt, say a 
pyramid, or labyrinth, or temple—would suffice to build a 
modern city of very respectable dimensions. The truth is, for 
several centuries after the flood, something of the antediluvian 
spirit and fashion seems to have prevailed among mankind. 
Every thing was designed and executed on a grand scale, and 
in the most durable style. It is immaterial at present to inquire 
what could have induced men, in those early ages, to unite in 
the construction of such massive and costly edifices. Whether 
it was the result of voluntary action on the part of the laborers, 
or whether it was the effect of despotic power, is of no conse- 
quence to the main purpose of our investigation. Were we to 
admit that the whole was the work of slaves—that all the 
mighty monuments of Asiatic and African grandeur were the 
works of slaves —still, this would no more prove a general de- 
ficiency in science or the arts, than the existence of slavery in 
our own free, happy and Christian country, implies a want of 


* See Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology; and Dr. 
Russell’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 
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knowledge, skill and enterprise in the nation at large. H the 
ancient despots of the East possessed slaves in sufficient num- 
bers to convert mountains of granite into temples and statues, it 
would not follow, either that the master spirits, who planned 
and directed such gigantic labors, were destitute of talent and 
science, or that the pet themselves were in a state of misery 
and degradation without a parallel in modern times, even in 
the most enlightened and most signally favored monarchies and 
republics. 

Conceding all that has been said and written about the 
wretchedness of the people employed in those extravagant en- 
terprises of ancient vanity and ambition to be strictly true, it 
will not follow that those people, however wretched they may 
have been, were any more wretched than certain classes of 
human creatures in other countries—than the peasantry, the 
serfs, the vassals, the villains, of Christian Europe—to say 
nothing of the African anomaly in Christian America; or of 
the baser castes throughout India under the gentle protection of 
their most gracious Christian benefactors. The moral and 
political condition of the great mass of the (so called) Jower 
orders of the people, under the different European governments, 
is probably elevated but little above that of the subjects or the 
slaves of the former lords of Egypt and Assyria. 

Multitudes of human beings may be found, all the world over, 
engaged in pursuits, or doomed to occupations, not a whit nore 
rational or grateful or beneficial, than were the wildest, most 
extravagant or most onerous ever devised or imposed by the 
tyranny or superstition of antiquity. Were men, employed in 
the construction of a pyramid, for instance—with pay or with- 
out it, as slaves or as hired servants— likely to have been sub- 
jected to greater hardships and privations, or to a more arbitrary 
treatment, than are the soldiers in the ranks of a modern army ? 
or than the sailors on board a man of war, or before the mast 
of a merchant ship? or than the operatives in an English cot- 
ton factory or upon an American cotton plantation ? 

We do injustice, therefore, to the ancient Orientals, when, 
from the assumed misery and servile condition of the lower 
classes, we infer a corresponding and universal degradation 
of the human mind; when we argue, that, because the many 
appear to have been ignorant and depressed, therefore the few, 
or the whole must have been equally destitute of intelligence, 
sagacity, wisdom, science and enterprise; that Abraham, 
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Joseph, Moses and Job were not superior to the vulgar nomad 
of the desert, or to the murmuring cowardly Hebrew herdsman. 
We must utterly eschew all our republican logic and prejudices 
of this sort, while we listen to the truthful voice of universal 
experience. The great masses of mankind have, at all times, 
been controlled and directed and fashioned by the wisdom or 
the cunning or the will of the few. And it is the character of 
the few which invariably fixes the historic character of every 
age and of every country. The light of science, indeed, may 
be diffused over the globe, like the light of the sun; while the 
millions who enjoy the benefits of both are as incapable of ap- 
preciating the one as of comprehending the other. The uni- 
versities of the Nile and the Euphrates—in the former of which 
were graduated the illustrious Grecian masters, Thales, Pytha- 
goras, Eudoxus and Plato—may have been surrounded by illit- 
eracy and rudeness, as were the universities of the Ilissus and 
the Tiber centuries later, and as are those of the Cam and the 
Isis, of the Hudson and the Potomac, at the present day. No 
doubt, the Newtons and the Lockes, the Miltons and the Sel- 
dens, the Fultons and the Franklins lived and labored then, as 
they have done since and are doing still, among a people not 
quite their peers in intellect or accomplishments. Such ex- 
tremes and contrasts have always and everywhere prevailed. 
And they do not affect the question about the civilization of any 
country, ancient or modern. 

Thus, France is a civilized country; and yet there are mil- 
lions of Frenchmen who do not know the alphabet. But, in 
thus applying the term civilized, we do not stop to discriminate 
between the courtly Parisian savant and the roughest provincial 
peasant. We pronounce the French nation, a civilized nation, 
and justly ;—as we do the American republic—without except- 
ing the three or four hundred thousand white persons over 
twenty years of age, who, according to the recent census, can- 
not write orread. For even these, uncultivated as they are, rise 
incomparably above the wild Indian and stupid Hottentot. And 
we mean the same thing when we speak of the civilization of 
ancient Egypt or Phenicia. The whole people were civilized, 
as contrasted with savages; whatever distinctions may have 
obtained among themselves, or however vast the distance be- 
tween either classes or individuals. 

Again, there are diverse forms as well as degrees of civili- 
zation. Asiatic civilization has assumed a different type from 
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the European; and, for centuries past, has ranked much lower 
in degree. The civilization of China is very unlike that of 
Germany, and probably much inferior to it. Yet, no person 
would confound the Chinese with the aborigines of New Hol- 
land, any more than he would consign the Germans to the 
same category with the natives of Congo and Oregon. I resort 
to this species .of illustration to avoid any misapprehension 
about the precise meaning of the word civilization. Of this 
word, Ihave attempted no definition. I use it as custom has 
authorized. I speak of civilized nations and savage tribes, as 
existing facts, well known and universally understood. If 
there be any nations or tribes in a transition or doubtful state— 
so that they would not, by common consent, be assigned to the 
one or the other of these grand divisions—I leave them out of 
the account. 

I assert then, that the most ancient Egyptians known to his- 
tory were civilized: as truly so, as were ever the Greeks or 
the Romans, or as now are the Britons or the Italians. With 
forms and degrees, I repeat, I have no controversy. Pass 
what sentence you please upon the remnants and ruins of 
Egyptian architecture, sculpture and painting ; you will never 
pronounce them the work of savages. The builders of the 
stupendous temples at Thebes and Tentyra may possibly suffer 
somewhat in comparison with the artists who designed and em- 
bellished St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s at Rome and Lon- 
don; but no man will be hardy enough to insinuate that the 
former were savages. 

But to return, for a moment, to the Scriptural history. Who- 
ever will peruse the Mosaic account of mankind, during the 
first ages after the flood, will discover no trace of barbarism, 
and no deficiency in the arts of civilized life. So early as the 
time of Abraham, we find a king in Egypt of the common 
name of Pharaoh, and a civil polity established, apparently of 
the same general character with that which prevailed in the 
days of Joseph and Moses, and which probably continued until 
the Persian conquest. The kingdom abounded in agricultural 
products, and afforded ample relief to strangers in seasons of 
famine. Moses represents the sovereign, who reigned at the 
time of the patriarch’s temporary sojourn in that then most 
fertile and hospitable country, as a powerful and magnificent 
monarch, surrounded by his princes and officers of state, main- 
taining a splendid and luxurious court, and exhibiting also 

* 
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much more magnanimity and moral principle than is usually to 
be met with in crowned heads among the ancients or the mod- 
erns. Several writers, particularly Goguet and Warburton, 
have contrasted the circumstances of Abraham’s journey into 
Egypt and of his dismission by Pharaoh, with those of a similar 
adventure on the part of Isaac with Abimelech, styled king of 
Gerar,—in which the superiority of an Egyptian monarch over 
a petty Philistine sheik or chief is strikingly manifested. 

In the days of Jacob, the caravan of Ishmaelite merchants 
froin Gilead, “ with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, and 
myrrh,” and their ready purchase of Joseph as a slave, suffi- 
ciently indicate the nature of the market which Egypt then 
presented for the rarest commodities, as well as the safe and 
regular manner in which the over-land foreign commerce was 
conducted. We read of a captain of Pharaoh’s guard, of a 
chief butler and baker, and other important functionaries—of a 
distinct priesthood—of a prison, “ where the king’s prisoners 
were bound”—of “ magicians and wise men”—and of sundry 
curious facts and incidents, rather casually glanced at than di- 
rectly stated in the general narrative. “ And Pharaoh took off 
his ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and ar- 
rayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 


his neck; and he made him to ride in the second chariot 
which he had,” etc.; all evincing much luxury and refinement. 
And in the cities for the laying up of stores and provisions for 
the approaching seven years of famine, we see the effects of 
wise government and of great national opulence. Soon after 
Joseph’s death, we find the power and grandeur of the king- 
dom very o pa. illustrated in the employment of the en- 
i 


slaved Israelites in building treasure cities, and in preparing 
materials for splendid public edifices. “ Indeed (adds Warbur- 
ton), if we may believe St. Paul, this kingdom was chosen by 
God to be the scene of all his wonders, in support of his elect 
people, for this very reason, that through the celebrity of so 
famed an empire, the power of the true God might be spread 
abroad, and strike the observation of the whole habitable 
world. ‘For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth.’”” Rom. 9: 17. 

The description of the Egyptian priesthood by Diodorus Sic- 
ulus is worthy of notice in this connection. “The whole 
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country being divided into three parts ; the first belongs te the 
body of priests, an order in the highest reverence among their 
countrymen, for their piety to the gods, and their consummate 
wisdom, acquired by the best education, and the closest appli- 
cation to the improvement of the mind. With their revenues 
they supply all Egypt with public sacrifices; they support a 
number of inferior officers, and maintain their own families: 
for the Egyptians think it utterly unlawful to make any change 
in their public worship; but hold that every thing should be 
administered by their priests, in the same constant, invariable 
manner. Nor do they deem it at all fitting that those, to whose 
cares the public is so much indebted, should want the common 
necessaries of life: for the priests are constantly attached to 
the person of the king, as his coadjutors, counsellors and in- 
structors in the most weighty matters. For it is not among 
them as with the Greeks, where one single man or woman ex- 
ercises the office of the priesthood. a a body or society 
is employed in sacrificing and other rites of na. worship, 
who transmit their profession to their children. This order, 
likewise, is exempt from all charges and imposts, and holds the 
second honors, under the king, in the public administration.” 
Moses also tells us that the Egyptian priests were.a distinct and 
superior order, and had an established landed revenue; that 
when the famine raged so severely that the people were com- 
pelled to sell their estates to the crown for bread, the priests 
still retained theirs unalienated, and were supplied with corn 
gratuitously from the public stores. “Only the land of the 
priests bought he not: for the priests had a portion assigned 
them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharoah 
gave them: wherefore they sold not their lands.” Gen. 
47:22. Diodorus gives us the reason of this indulgence, and 
corroborates the Scriptural history; or, rather, is himself sus- 
tained by this venerable authority—although ignorant, proba- 
bly, of its existence. 

Herodotus says the inhabitants of Heliopolis were deemed in 
his time the most ingenious of all the Egyptians. The schools 
of its priesthood were famous for wisdom and learning. And 
Strabo, even so late as the beginning of the Christian era, 
speaks of certain stately edifices as still remaining in that an- 
cient city, which, as it was reported, had formerly been occu- 
pied by the priests, who cultivated the studies of philosophy 
and astronomy. This statement is incidentally confirmed by 
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Moses. When Joseph was created grand vizier or prime min- 
ister of Egypt, Pharaoh “gave him to wife, Asenath, the 
daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On” or Heliopolis. All the 
circumstances of the case plainly show that the king was then 
disposed to do Joseph the highest honor: and the sound pol- 
icy of this distinguished alliance is apparent from the passages 
already cited from the Greek historians. The sudden and ex- 
traordinary, elevation of a stranger, over the heads of the hered- 
itary administrators of public affairs, might have proved a dan- 
gerous experiment. The introduction of Joseph, therefore, into 
their own priestly order by marriage, was probably the best, if 
not the sky expedient, calculated to allay their envy and pre- 
judices, and to secure their cordial support and co-operation. 

It is worthy of remark also, that, throughout this whole 
period from Abraham to Moses, the Scripture represents Egypt 
as an entire kingdom under one monarch, and not as distributed 
into a number of petty independent sovereignties, as most 
modern historians, from the imperfect traditions detailed by the 
Greeks, would lead us to believe. That Egypt might, in after 
times, have been thus temporarily divided among several tyrants 
or competitors for the throne, or that the powerful nobles or 
military commanders might, during the reign of a weak prince 
or the minority of a young one, or at any other favorable crisis, 
have seized upon the crown and shared its honors among them, 
is very probable, and will account for the stories found in many 
writers about the confusions of ancient Egypt. Domestic feuds 
and animosities may have commenced at or soon after the exo- 
dus of the Israelites. At any rate, the prophets Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, centuries later, when predicting the desolation of 
Egypt by the Babylonians, speak of internal commotions and 
divisions as the principal cause of her deplorable weakness, 
and of her forty years’ endurance of the most dreadful calami- 
ties ever inflicted upon a conquered enemy. “ And I will set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians ; and they shall fight every 
one against his brother, and every one against his neighbor ; 
city against city, and kingdom against kingdom.” Is. 19: 2. 
“ And I will make the land of Egypt desolate in the midst of 
the countries that are desolate, and her cities among the cities 
that are laid waste shall be desolate forty years: and I will 
scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and will disperse them 
through the countries.” Ezek. 29: 12. We must not con- 
found the early with the later history of Egypt. 
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Nor are we to forget that, however much of error or fiction 
may have found its way into their historical statements, the 
more intelligent and travelled Greeks, with one voice, assigned 
to Egypt both the remotest antiquity and the highest wisdom 
and learning. Herodotus says that the Egyptians were the 
wisest of all nations, and that they were never beholden for 
any thing to the Grecians; but on the contrary, that Greece 
had borrowed largely from Egypt. All the Haver records 
support the Grecian evidence for the extreme antiquity and 
pre-eminent wisdom of the Egyptians. Thus, Isaiah, in de- 
nouncing the divine’ judgments against this people: “Surely 
the princes of Zoan (or Tanis) are fools, the counsel of the 
wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish: how say ye 
unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the wise, the son of ancient 
kings? Where are they? Where are thy wise men?” Is. 
19: 12. 

I transcribe the following paragraph from Warburton, chiefly 
as furnishing a curious specimen of a kind of reasoning which 
is always convenient to the system-maker, and in the main 
abundantly satisfactory to the general reader. ‘ This superior 
nobility of the priests of On or Heliopolis seems to have been 
chiefly owing to their higher antiquity. Heliopolis, or the city 
of the Sun, was the place where that luminary was principally 
worshipped; and certainly, from the most early times: for 
Diodorus tells us that, ‘the first gods of Egypt were the sun 
and moon :’ the truth of which, all this laid together remark- 
ably confirms. Now if we suppose, as is very reasonable, that 
the first established priests in Egypt were those dedicated to 
the sun at On, we shall not be at a loss to account for their 
titles of nobility. Strabo says, they were much given to as- 
tronomy ; and this too we can pote. believe: for what more 
likely than that they should be fond of the study of that system, 
over which their god presided, not only in his moral but in his 
natural capacity? For whether they received the doctrine from 
original tradition, or whether they invented it at hazard, which 
is more likely, in order to exalt this their visible god, by giving 
him the post of honor, it is certain they taught that the 
sun was in the centre of ifs system, and that all the other bodies 
moved round it, in perpetual revolutions. This noble theory 
came with the rest of the Egyptian learning into Greece, being 
carried thither by Pythagoras; who, it is remarkable, received 
it from G2nuphis, a priest of Heliopolis, and, after having given 
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the most distinguished lustre to his school, it sunk into obscurity, 
and suffered a total eclipse throughout a long succession of 
learned and unlearned ages ; till these times relumed its ancient 
splendor, and immovably fixed it on the most unerring princi- 
ples of science.” 

As to the very accommodating hypothesis or rather conjecture, 
that the Egyptian professors may have “ invented at hazard” 
the sublime astronomical doctrine, taught in Greece by their 
accomplished pupil Pythagoras—a doctrine which never ob- 
tained currency among the Greeks—which subsequently, and 
after the lapse of more than twenty centuries, was revived by 
Copernicus, and finally demonstrated by Newton—the philoso- 

hers are heartily welcome to all the capital man can make of 
it. They must concede, at the least, that the Egyptian sages 
were shrewd and lucky guessers; and that their inventions at 
hazard were not always to be despised. With all becoming 
deference, however, to great names, and to superior erudition, I 
should venture to reverse the order; and to assume that their 
orthodox astronomical faith was grounded upon real science: 
and that the science preceded the popular superstition, and gave 
rise to it. When or how they acquired this wonderful science, 
which we are only just beginning to learn—whethey they de- 
rived it from Noah, and he from the father and first great teach- 
er of mankind—or whether some gifted Galileo or Newton 
among themselves was its happy author—it were bootless to 
speculate. It is much easier to account for its ultimate and 
total disappearance—even long before the superstition which it 
generated had, in any degree, relaxed its ghostly dominion over 
the popular mind. The science itself may never have passed 
the limits of the sacerdotal colleges and royal observatories 
where it was studied and cherished ; while the superstition was 
diffused among all ranks and embraced by the whole people. 

The science, moreover, may have become obsolete or been 
lost among its privileged guardians and depositaries prior even 
to the dissolution of their priestly order. These may have 
neglected their high vocation as teachers and students—as has 
often happened in similar corporations since—from indolence, 
from the absence of all external stimulus or exciting motive, 
or from luxurious habits of self-indulgence: and thereafter, 
they may have been content with the results, the tables, rules, 
formule and calculations, already provided by their more dili- 
gent and faithful predecessors. They might continue to know 
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the fact, and to believe the theory of the true selar system ; 
just as multitudes of modern gownsmen know and _ believe, 
without being able to advance a single step towards the actual 
demonstration. At any rate, the science must have perished 
beneath the desolating sweep of the Persian’ invader, who 
madly sought to bury, in the ruins of the temple and the 
palace, the religion, the learning, the arts and the glory of 
Egypt. The superstition, indeed, survived the rage, the fire 
and the sword of the ruthless victor. But the light of science 
was utterly extinguished; and its votaries were silenced for- 
ever. The later Greeks had ample opportunities to witness all 
the revolting absurdities of the Egyptian idolatry ; while they 
could hear only a faint traditionary whisper of that splendid 
intellectual inheritance which had once adorned, enriched and 
exalted the Egyptian name above every other in the ancient 
world. 

But, inasmuch as the bigoted Persians destroyed or rather 
annihilated all the written records, the libraries, books, ar- 
chives, chronicles, annals —all the scientific apparatus and col- 
lections—which had been accumulating undisturbed for two 
thousand years; we, forsooth, are not to believe that the 
Egyptians ever possessed either literature or science! And we 
should, no doubt, be equally incredulous about Egyptian art, 
were it not for the still living and still speaking witnesses in 
every part of the land, upon either bank of th: mysterious 
Nile, from the cataracts to the Mediterranean. But for these 
stubborn monuments, we should very logically conclude, that 
the present half-human Copts are fair specimens of Pharaoh’s 
wise men—the instructors of Moses and Cecrops, of Solon and 
Pythagoras! And we are the more especially predisposed to 
favor this mode of reasoning, since it is everywhere gravely 
asserted, that the East is unchangeable, and has never changed ; 
—that habits, manners, usages, all things remain just as they 
were a score of centuries ago. So that whatever a galloping 
traveller or fashionable tourist happens to encounter or to espy, 
is incontinently jotted down as a veritable fac simile of what 
existed in the days of Abraham or Solomon ;—as if invariable 
uniformity and absolute —7 were predicable of regions 
which have undergone more revolutions, reverses, exterminating 
wars and plagues of all sorts—political, moral, religious and 
physical—than any other portions of the globe. It is time 
that this folly were rebuked, and that its abettors were sent to 
school. 
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I have saifl more of Egypt than my argument strictly de- 
mands. To show that Egypt was always civilized, and never 
otherwise—without claiming for it any extraordinary excel- 
lence or superiority—was abundantly sufficient to sustain the 
proposition which I have essayed to demonstrate.* Incidentally, 
I have adverted to a few particulars which seem to indicate a 
very high order and degree of civilization. And much more, 
tending to the same result, might easily be adduced. Ever 
since the temporary occupancy of Egypt by the French, under 
Napoleon, the ruins of her pristine grandeur have been a study 
for the most profoundly learned, sagacious and_ philosophical 
antiquarians of Europe. They have not only visited the several 
remarkable localities, but have patiently, perseveringly and 
laboriously explored, investigated, deciphered, measured, com- 
pared, classified—until they have become familiar with the 
aspect, features, magnitude, proportions and style of those mar- 
vellous creations, which have resisted and survived the convul- 
sions and the Vandalism of a hundred generations; and which 


* Bryant indeed maintains, that the Mizraim, with their 
brethren the sons of Phut, migrated to their place of allot- 
ment, the Upper Egypt, a long time before the rebellion at 
Babel ; that they there led a simple, rude, half-savage kind of 
life for several ages ; that they were at length conquered and 
civilized by their brethren the Cuthites (the Titanic brood, as 
he styles them), after they had been driven from Babylonia— 
etc.—His authorities, Diodorus Siculus among them, do not 
seem to warrant his hypothesis. But if admitted to be true, 
it would not invalidate our theory in the slightest degree. It 
would merely change a little the order of events. It would 
show that the first settlers in a part of Egypt had greatly de» 
generated for a season: and that they were afterwards in- 
structed and reclaimed by a colony direct from the father- 
Jand—the original seat and fountain of civilization. Should 
all our facts and reasoning about Egypt be questioned or re- 
jected, still our main position remains impregnable and un- 
affected. It can never be demolished, entil it be proved that 
there was a time when civilization was unknown, and nowhere 
existed ; or when all! the inhabitants of our globe were sav- 
ages. The philosophy which traces the civilized up to the 
savage state, or which deduces the former from the latter, 
demands this: and nothing less will meet the demand. Other- 
wise, the whole affair is a mere “ controversia verbi.” 
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seem destined to speak of the primeval ages and of the Pha- 
raohs to the latest posterity. But into this tempting and opu- 
lent field, we must not venture. The pen and the pencil, 
however, have nobly accomplished their proper task; and 
volumes, full of instruction and of the most intensely exciting 
interest, are now within the reach of every man, who has the 
curiosity to read-one of the most astonishing, as ‘well as edify- 
ing passages in the history of our race. Not only do these 
recent researches fully confirm all the statements of the Hebrew 
and classical authors; but they add immensely to the previ- 
ously conceded numbe ‘rand variety of arts and sciences, useful 
and liberal, which must have been cultivated and practised by 
the older Egy ptians. It is difficult, indeed, to discover wherem 
they were deficient, or inferior to the modern European, while, 
in some respects, it is manifest they remain still unrivalled and 
peerless. 

Weare now able to comprehend and to appreciate the mean- 
ing of the significant scriptural phrase—*“the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;” and the reason why Moses and the Grecian sages 
frequented their schools; and why, moreover, the latter spent 
so many years, not merely at one college, but oftentimes at dif- 
ferent colleges, according to the objects which they had in view 
or the sciences to be acquired, before they deemed their educa- 
tion finished, or aspired to the honors of graduation. Thus, 
Lycurgus and Solon, the most eminent lawgivers among the 
Greeks, appear to have visited Egypt, chiefly to enlarge their 
acquaintance with the great principles of civil government and 
jurisprudence. The latter, as Plutarch informs us, received much 
useful instruction, on various important doctrines of philosophy 
and politics, from the priests at Sais. Thales and Eudoxus 
studied mathematics at Memphis. Pythagoras learned astrono- 
my at Heliopolis. Thence he passed successively to the other 
most renowned seminaries; in which, for twenty-two years, he 
prosecuted his inquiries, at the feet and under the guidance of 
the learned Gamaliels of the day, with the most untiring pa- 
tience, docility, perseverance and enthusiasm. After this pretty 
thorough novitiate in Egypt, and after travelling into Chaldea, 
Persia and Pheenicia in quest of knowledge, he returned to his 
own native Samos—there to be persecuted by the same fell 
spirit of ignorance, envy, prejudice and bigotry, which, in a la- 
ter and Christian age, haunted and embittered the existence of 
Roger Bacon and Galileo. Finally, he established a school of 
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his own at Crotona in Italy. And Plato too, the devoted disci- 
ple of Socrates during eight happy years, then a student of the 

ythagorean philosophy in Magna Grecia, and of various sci- 
ences at other distinguished foreign schools, thought it neces- 
sary to attend the lectures of the Egyptian professors also, be- 
fore he opened his own famous Academy at Athens. Verily, 
the Grecian scholars must have been sorry lads, or they could 
hardly have contrived to lounge away their entire youth and 
some ten or twenty years of mature manhood, among a set of 
dreamy pedagogues, who, agreeably to the vulgar faith, would 
have disgraced the old field schools of our own unparalleled Vir- 
ginia! We, however, with these and many similar facts on re- 
cord, should, in our extreme simplicity, be disposed to think it 
impossible for the most intrepid skepticism to deny to ancient 
Egypt the palm of pre-eminent wisdom and learning. Of such 
pupils as Moses and Plato, her universities may have well been 
proud. And from the works and reputation of the pupil we 
may still judge of the master. 

And if we bear in mind, that even Plato and most of the 
other Greeks did not visit Egypt until after the Babylonian and 
Persian invasions, when only the wreck of her former science 
remained, we shall be able to make some equitable allowance 
for the fragmentary character of their reports, and for the seem- 
ing contradictions and even absurdities which we occasionally 
find in their writings. 


O, quam te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiz ? 


But this paper must have an end. In preparing it, I have 
felt the difficulty of selection from the great mass of materials 
at hand, and ve Aaweon 4 of compressing within the limits of a 

l 


readable article a small portion of the most prominent and per- 
tinent facts which abound in ancient authors. These, if judi- 
ciously arranged and fairly interpreted, could scarcely fail to dis- 
sipate much of the prejudice, error and skepticism which pre- 
vail on this subject. I had designed to bring under review the 
arts and sciences actually known among the earliest postdilu- 
vian nations; and to offer a few brief comments upon their lit- 
erature, manners, customs, laws, religion and peculiar institu- 
tions. I had also marked a number of passages in sundry 
modern writers, with a view to point out the inconclusiveness of 
their reasoning, and its inconsistency oftentimes with the very 
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premises which they themselves admit. How much learned. in- 
genuity, for example, has not been expended in attempts to de- 
preciate or to get rid of the Egyptian claims to any respectable 
degree of proficiency in astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, physics, anatomy, navigation, geography, architec- 
ture, engraving, sculpture, painting, etc., merely because an 
arbitrary and inexorable theory seemed to demand a vastly lon- 
ger time for such high attainments than any authentic history 
could furnish ? 

I conclude then with the remark, that if the Egyptians, As- 
syrians and Pheenicians never existed in a savage state; if their 
immediate progenitors, up to the age of Noah, were, like him- 
self, civilized (and we proved, as we think, on a previous oc- 
casion, that man was created a civilized being, and thus con- 
tinued down to the miraculous dispersion from Babel)—then it 
follows, that history cannot conduct us back to a period when 
the whole human race was savage ; and consequently, that the 
philosophic and popular doctrine, that the savage was the origi- 
nal or primeval condition of mankind is indefensible ;—that it 
is a mere gratuitous and baseless assumption ;—and that the en- 
tire fabric, constructed by system-builders upon this foundation, 
is but a castle in the air, and can never withstand the artillery 
of reason, Scripture, and history. 

As before we traced the stream of civilization, as it issued 
pure and bright from the primitive fountain in Eden, through- 
out the antediluvian world, to the fertile plains of Shinar; so 
now we can retrace it upwards till we arrive at the same point. 
The course is obvious, simple and direct. The civilization of 
modern Europe—of the Gauls, Germans, Britons, Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, Scandinavians, and the rest of the northern barba- 
rians—was derived from the Romans; as theirs had been from 
the Greeks; and theirs again from the Egyptians and other 
Orientals. Prior to these latter nations, savage life is unknown 
to either sacred or profane history. 
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Baptism :-—THE INTERPRETATION OF Rom. 6: 3, 4, anp Cor. 2: 12. 
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[Continued from Vol. V., page 48.] 


§ 29. Importance of a correct Interpretation of Rom.6 : 3, 4, 
and Col. 2: 12. 

Tue conclusion to which we have arrived by our previous 
inguiries is this: Purification is enjoined by a specific com- 
mand, but no particular mode of purification is enjoined. Of 
course, any individual may be lawfully purified in the way that 
he prefers. No result can be more desirable than this, for none 
tends more directly to harmonize the church. It combines the 
two fundamental requisites for union, which are, 1, to take from 
no church any thing which it desires as to its own mode of pu- 
rification; and 2, to authorize each church to regard the purifi- 
cation of others, though differing from its own, as valid. Who, 
that loves the harmony of the church, who, that regards the 
feelings and wishes of Christ, would not rejoice at an issue so 
auspicious? What can be more desirable than a union with- 
out sacrifice of principle, or loss of any valued practice? But 
this result secures all this; nay, more, it would give to our 
Baptist brethren, not only the full enjoyment of all they desire 
without diminution or loss, but add to it the sweet persuasion, 
that, on this point, all their Christian brethren are also right, 
and can, in like manner, enjoy the mode which they prefer. 
Thus all painful barriers to communion will at once be taken 
away, the middle wall of partition will fall, and all, in Chris- 
tian love, will be united as one new man. 

In proportion then to the desirableness of this event, is the 
importance of a radical investigation and correct interpretation 
of Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 2: 12; for, next to the word Baazito, 
these have been, and still are the most serious obstacles to such 
a result. As I have before stated, our Baptist brethren regard 
these passages aS au iuspirea expositiva of the sunode of bap- 
tism—as proving, irresistibly, that the rite is designed, not 
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merely to represent purification from sin, but purification in a 
way significant of the death, burial and resurrection of Christ, 
and of the death, burial and resurrection of the believer with 
him ; and although this signification of the rite was not seen b 
men when it was first established, yet it was fully before the 
mind of God, and was finally and fully disclosed by the Apos- 
tle Paul. In this they are no doubt perfectly sincere, as they 
are also in the conviction that no mode of purification, devoid 
of this striking significance, is in accordance with the revealed 
will of God. Nor are they without authority for interpreting 
these texts as referring to the mode of the external rite. In- 
deed, the opinions of the Fathers, whatever they may be worth, 
so far as I have examined, are entirely with them. This ex- 
planation seems to have been adopted at a very early period. 
But it was most fully developed by Chrysostom ; and undoubt- 
edly his authority and eloquence, more than those of any other 
man, tended to give it currency in the East, whilst the influence 
of Augustine was equally decisive in the West. Besides, it is 
strongly sustained by the opinions of many modern critics. Of 
these, it is enough to mention Luther, Jaspis, Knapp, Rosen- 
miiller, Doddridge and Barnes—none of them Baptists by 
profession. 

Of course we need not wonder that our Baptist brethren 
feel strong, and express themselves with confidence, and even 
exultation, in speaking of these passages. Says Mr. Carson 
(Cox and Carson, p. 234), “I value the evidence of these pas- 
sages so highly, that I look on them as perfectly decisive. 
They contain God’s own explanation of his own ordinance. 
And in this, I call upon my unlearned brethren to admire the 
divine wisdom. They do not understand the original, and the 
adoption of the words baptize and baptism can teach them 
nothing. Translators, by adopting the Greek word, have con- 
trived to hide the meaning from the unlearned. But the evi- 
dence of the passages in question cannot be hid, and it is obvi- 
ous to the most unlearned. The Spirit of God has enabled 
them to judge for themselves in this matter. Whilst the 
learned are fighting about Baarif{w and certain Greek preposi- 
tions, let the unlearned turn to Rom. 6: 4, and Col. 2: 12, etc.” 
This may be taken as a fair specimen of the strength of ing 
that pervades the whole body; and if so, it is plain that a 
hopes of union are fallacious, until the true interpretation of 
these passages is ascertained. Most cordially, therefore, do I 

* 
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unite with Mr. Carson in inviting, not the unlearned only, but 
all—learned and unlearned—to turn to Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 
2: 19%, 


§ 30. Points at issue—Principles of reasoning. 

Let us first present in full these remarkable and important 
passages of the word of God, and then endeavor to ascertain 
upon what points the : interpretation of them turns. They are as 
follow : : "H ayvorite, Oz cot sParcicOyusr és Xguotov ‘Lysour es 
zov Odvator cvtov | Bantiodquer 5 $ Surerceqyuer ovy avt@ du tov 
Pantioparos eis TOV Ddvator- ive woneg iyegon Xouozds Exve- 

voor Suc Tis ddkng TOV mMuTQdS OVTM xe 4; pets év xavoryte Cais 
MEQ(MATHTOUEY. Rom. 6:3, 4.  2v VT CLpEVTES av t™]? ép | Paz- 
TiMatL éy @ net ouryyegOyre Sut tig miotews Tis Evepysiug TOV 
Ocovd tov éyeigauvtos autor &x vexgar. Col. 2:12. 
Upon these passages two distinct questions may be raised. 
I. Js the wartism of the believer here spoken of external ? 


II. Are the nuriac and resurrection of the believer here 
spoken of external ? 

I here assume the following positions or principles, the first 
of which has been already proved, and the second of which is 
so obviously true as to need no proof. 

1. The philological question, as to the import of Baazito, 
neither depends upon the interpretation of this passage, nor ts 
Bees by it. Each stands upon its own ground, and must be 

ecided by its own evidence. And if it were proved that exter- 
nal baptism, burial and resurrection are here referred to, it 
would only prove, that, under a command to purify, they did in 
fact purify by immersion. And we must still translate the pas- 
sage: “ We have been buried with him by purification into his 
death,”—not by “immersion” into his death. For we have 
already shown that, as a religious term, Baaz/tw does not mean 
to immerse, but solely to purify. In other words, we could 
prove immersion, &c. only by the word bury, and not at all by 
the word baptize. 

2. As the baptism is, so is the burial. That is, if the bap- 
tism is aheica g so is the burial; and if internal, so is the bu- 
rial. We are buried by the baptism spoken of,—Svveragypuer 
avt@ du tov Baumtiouatog, etc. Rom. 6: 4. And an external 
baptism cannot produce an internal burial, nor can an internal 
baptism produce an external burial. 
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§ 31. Position to be proved—Sources of evidénce. 

We now proceed to consider the two questions above stated. 
In answering them, three positions have been taken : 

1. The baptism into Christ is external, and of course the 
burial and resurrection. 

2. The baptism is external, but the burial and resurrection 
are internal, 

3. The baptism, burial, resurrection, etc. are al] internal, and 
the passage does not refer to the external rite at all, nor 
derive any of its language from it; but the language would 
have been just as it is, if the rite had been administered by sprink- 
ling alone, or even if there had been no external rite. 

The third is the position which I intend to maintain ; and it 
is obviously the direct antagonist of the first,—the usual posi- 
tion of the Baptists, and also of the Fathers and others. The 
second is an intermediate position, advocated by Wardlaw, 
Prof. Stuart and others, but, as I have indicated above, incon- 
sistent with itself; because if the baptism is external so must be 
the burial and the resurrection. It is on this ground that Prof. 
Ripley reasons, and I think conclusively, against Prof. Stuart. 
“This opinion” (that the burial is internal), he says, “seems 
effectually opposed by the circumstance that the burying is per- 
formed by baptism, an external rite.” p.86. And all, who ad- 
mit that the external rite is here spoken of, must, it seems to 
me, be inevitably driven to Prof. Ripley’s ground. But, be- 
lieving as I do that the external right is not meant, and that the 
external interpretation of this passage is not only false, but in- 
jurious to the cause of truth and holiness, I shall proceed to 
state the evidence which seems to me to overthrow the first po- 
sition, and to establish the last. My leading arguments may 
be arranged under the four following heads: 

1. Evidence from the logical exigencies of the passages, i. e. 
from the course of the argument. 

2. Evidence from the usus loquendi, as to spiritual death, 
burial, resurrection, &c. 

3. Evidence from the congruity of the interpretation with the 
general system of truth. 

4. Evidence from the moral tendencies and effects of each 
interpretation. 


§ 32. Argument from the logical exigencies of Rom. 6 : 3, 4. 
Let usthen consider, 1, the course of the argument, and 2, the 
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logical exigencies of Rom.6: 3, 4. We shall consider Col. 
2: 12 by itself. The argument involves three points: 

1. An objection ‘stated in the form of a question, v. 1. 
“What then ! Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ?” 
Does not the doctrine of the free forgiveness of the greatest 
sins, by the abounding grace of God through Christ, lead to 
this result? Or, to put it in the form of a positive objection, 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins by free grace tends to 
relax the power of motives to holiness, and to encourage men 
to live in sin. 

2. A reply, v. 2 :“ God forbid. How shall we, who are dead 
to sin, live any longer therein ?”’ Here Paul speaks in the name 
of all who are really forgiven, and virtually asserts, that all, 
who are in fact forgiven, are of course dead to sin, and cannot 
live any longer therein. Implying, of necessity, that the sys- 
tem itself produces this effect on all who experience its true 
and genuine influence, and that this is necessary and universal. 
In brief, the objection is: Does not the system encourage men 
to sin? The answer is: No, it makes them dead to sin, so that 
they cannot live any longer in it. 

3. A proof that the fact alleged is true—i. e. that the system 
does tend to holiness, with immense power, and not to sin. 
vs. 3-11. 

The question now at once arises, What is good and logical 
proof of such a point, i. e. of the true and natural operation 
of a moral system on the human mind? In answering this, we 
shall perceive at once the logical exigencies of the passage. 

Can such proof then be found in external rites, solemn prom- 
ises, and significant symbols? Or must we look for it in a clear 
statement of the internal, natural and inevitable operation of the 
system as a system onthe mind? As to the first, I need only ask, 
what system, be it good or bad, is destitute of significant rites and 
symbols, and of solemn professions and promises? Papists and 
Protestants, Arminians, Calvinists, Unitarians, Campbellites, 
Mormonites—all have them: even the rite of immersion is com- 
mon to some of the worst with some of the best. But in what case 
have hese things given to any system a regenerating or sanctifying 
power sufficient to uproot and destroy the desperate depravity 
of the human heart? Is it not a well known fact, that the 
radical effects of all systems depend, not on external rites and 
solemn promises, but on principles? These are the internal 
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and germinating power of every system, and just so far as 
these are adapted to act on the human mind, so is the system. 
And asa general fact, those who depend most on promises, 
professions and external rites, as a means of subduing sin, have 
the least success. 

In order then to make out a sound logical argument, it is 
necessary that Paul should exhibit the internal operation on 
the mind of the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins by faith, and 
prove that it does in fact cause all who come under its influ- 
ence to be dead to sin. This, according to the internal mode of 
interpretation, he does ; but, according to the external mode he 
does it not. The one states the actual and inward effects of 
the forgiveness of sins through faith. The other merely refers 
us to the influence of an external rite. That this is so let us 
now proceed to establish. 

The fundamental points in the interpretation are four: 

1. ‘EpumricOnuer is to be interpreted, we have been purified 
or purged, in the legal or sacrificial sense, to denote the actual 
purification, or purgation of the conscience from guilt by the 
Spirit. This is the spiritual baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
and the first actual influence of the system on the mind of a 
convicted sinner. Of this state of mind we have the following 
beautiful description from the pen of Watts: 


Sweet was the time when first I felt 
The Saviour’s pardoning blood, 
Applied to cleanse my soul from guilt, 
And bring nie home to God. 


Thus, by this mode of translation, we pass at once, not to an 
external rite, but to the actual influence of the system on the 
mind. 

2. "EpantricOnuer cig Xgiotov is to be interpreted as indica- 
ting no external rite, but an actual union with Christ by this 
spiritual purgation, or sense of the forgiveness of sins. This 
consciousness of forgiving love awakens corresponding love, and 
produces an entire union to Christ and devotedness to him. 
“ Whom not having seen ye love ; and in whom, though now ye 
see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” This is a spiritual baptism into Chnist, involving 
a real and vital union to him. 

3. As the baptism into Christ is thus internal and spiritual, 
so are the death, burial and resurrection spoken of as produced 
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by it; and these are to be regarded as the genuine and univer- 
sal effects of the system of forgiveness by faith in Christ. 

4. These changes involve a crucifixion to sin, a death to it, 
a burial as it regards the old man, and a resurrection as it re- 
gards the new, analogous to the natural crucifixion, death, 
burial and resurrection of Christ. Thus the propositions of 
Paul may be briefly reduced to this: By forgiveness of sins we 
are truly and vitally united to Christ, and the inevitable effect 
of this union is to exterminate, radically and entirely, our old 
sinful character, and to produce a new one, pure and holy like 
his own. That these propositions, if true, do make a logical 
argument, none can deny. Thus, 

Objection. The system of forgiveness of sins through faith 
in Christ tends to embolden men in sin. 

Reply. It does not; for all who are truly forgiven are dead 
to sin, and cannot live in it any longer. This is the natural 
and necessary consequence of the system. 

Proof. All who are forgiven are united by it to Christ, and 
it is the inevitable consequence of this union to cause death 
unto sin and life unto God. 

Now if the facts alleged are not only true, but obvious and 
well known, then the argument is not only logical, but one of 
the highest power. But need I attempt to show that they are 
so? Look first at a spiritual baptism. See the convinced sin- 
ner, agonized by the scorpion stings of a guilty conscience and 
fears of coming wrath, and earnestly inquiring, What shall I 
do? Next look at him baptized by the Holy Ghost, his con- 
science purged from guilt by the blood of Christ, his sins for- 
given, his soul redeemed—an enemy, an alien, a rebel no more, 
but a child of God, a son, an heir. In the midst of all his joy, 
what one thought above all others will of necessity fill and over- 
whelm his mind? It isthis: To the death of Christ I owe it all ; 
—Oh what had eternity been to me had it not been for the death 
of Christ! And now what must be—what will be the inevit- 
able course of his soul? Can he endure the thought of living 
in sin any longer? Speak, oh speak, ye who have ever felt 
the overwhelming, the infinite, the irresistible power of a Sa- 
viour’s love. Was not its natural, its necessary tendency to 
produce an entire and vital union of the soul to Christ, and a 
ceaseless and intense desire to be formed in his perfect image, 
and under the powcr of his love to make cMorts to exterminate 
every sin, of which not even the remotest idea had been formed 
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before ? Such an appeal to every possible principle of gratitude, 
honor, generosity, es hope and fear, was never combined in 
the universe before ; nor is such a combination possible, save to 
an infinite, incarnate, atoning God. And what do facts say ? 
Need the oft repeated story of the Moravian brethren, and the 
poor Greenlanders be told again? Need the experience of 
ages past, and of every faithful and successful minister of the 
present day be rehearsed in proof? Nay, we all know the 
fact ; it lies on the very surface of the system, as well as in its 
lowest depths ; yea, I had almost said, it is its all in all. 

What, therefore, the internal interpretation affirms as it regards 
the natural influence of the system of forgiveness by faith in Christ, 
is an obvious and well known truth; and it is true concerning 
this system alone. The argument, then, is not only perfectly 
logical, but one of the highest importance and power. 

But what shall we say of the external interpretation? How 
does, or how can an external rite prove that the system of for- 
giveness of sins through Christ produces death to sin ? The reply 
of the Fathers would have been logical if true. They heid 
that Christ gave to the water a purging power; it was holy 
water; there was a mysterious energy to destroy sin and to com- 
municate the Holy Spirit. Hence they urged sinners to come 
to the baptismal pool, very much as sinners are urged to come 
to the inquirer’s seat, or even to Christ. Alas for the religion 
of Christ! for centuries long and dark this was almost the only 
view of the church; and let those, who attach such weight to 
patristic interpretation, weigh well, before they give it much 
authority, that malignant and damnable system—of which it was 
an essential part—BaPTISMAL REGENERATION! What tongue 
can utter the delusion, the spiritual despotism and the misery, 
which have been poured from that full cup of wrath on a 
guilty world! This view, therefore, is not only to be rejected 
as false, but to be abhorred as unutterably pernicious. 

We come then to all that remains to the moral influence of 
the solemnity of the baptismal promise and rite, as exhibited by 
Prof. Chase and others; or, to the argument from its import as 
stated by Mr. Carson. According to the first view, those who 
have been duly immersed are supposed to be thus addressed : 
* Reflect how solemn your professions and promises in the hour 
of baptism, and how significant the rite by which your duty was 
shaddwed forth, and your relations to Christ presented to the 
mind. Did you not solemnly promise, when immersed, to die 
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unto sin and to live untoGod? And as you sunk into a watery 
grave, and came forth once more to the vital air, did you not 
solemnly show forth your duty to die to sin, and rise to a new 
and holy life, and aie the death, burial and resurrection of 
Christ, by which your salvation was procured ?” 

It is painful indeed even to seem to speak severely of what is 
so sincerely and conscientiously said. But, in fidelity to God 
and to man, I am constrained to ask: What does all this 
amount to, unless it be to throw the main and peculiar reform- 
ing power of the gospel, upon the laiaeinos to be exerted by 
the solemnities of one external rite? And is it come to this? 
Is this all the answer that even an apostle can give to an ob- 
jection against the gospel, so deep, so fundamental? Are 
solemn promises and the moral power of one rite, the vital and 
essential elements of the reforming power of the gospel ? God 
forbid that I should deny or diminish their usefulness in their 
place. But this is not their place. We all know—universal 
experience has taught us—that promises, however solemn, and 
rites however significant, have no such reforming power. And 
universal observation has shown that those, who are baptized 
by the particular mode of immersion, are not by it made better 
Christians than others. On this point let Prof. Chase himself 
speak. “To you,” he says, “I have intrusted the vindicating 
of my wisdom and goodness in the institution of baptism, by 
exemplifying in your lives its holy tendency. Vain are all 
other vindications without this.” Sermon on the Design of Bap- 
tism, p. 28. But he says, p. 26, “ Christians living in error on 
this subject, and attached, as men naturally are, to what has 
been handed down from their fathers, have marked us; and the 
men of the world have marked us. They have observed our 
lives. And have we never heard the keen reproach: What do 
ye more than others? Ah! my brethren, if it were only a slan- 
der, we could bear it. But when he himself—our Lord and 
Master—into whose death we have been baptized, casts on us 
the grieved and piercing look, which he cast on Peter when he 
had denied him, and asks: What do ye more than others? we 
can only go out and weep bitterly.” Will my honored brother 
allow me to suggest, that, if he will place infinitely less depend- 
ence on the power of that external rite, in which he differs 
from other Christians, and infinitely more dependence on those 
great truths of the system, which he has in common with other 
Christians, and on which its reforming power is entirely based, 
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he will have reached the true and only secret of irresistibly 
moving moral appeals’ Till then, unless all the laws of the 
human mind shall be changed, he will labor in vain to secure, 
by the aid of any external rite, the end which he so sincerely 
and ardently desires. 

But Mr. Carson and others will say: That is not our view. 
We hold that Paul uses the symbolical import of baptism, to 
prove that believers are in fact dead to sin. To this] reply: It 
does not help the case ; for an external rite, in such a course of 
argument, cannot prove any such thing. How can the opera- 
tion of any system on the mind be proved, except by looking 
directly at the mind itself, and considering the effect of the sys- 
tem on it? To test the argument, let us suppose an objector, 
and see what Mr. Carson on his ground can reply. 

Obj. I distrust this system of freely forgiving the greatest 
sins through faith in Christ. It tends to encourage men to 
live in sin. 

Mr. C. Not at all. Those who live under it are of course 
dead to sin. 

Obj. Pray how do tne prove that ? 

Mr. C. Are you indeed so ignorant as not toknow? Why 
it is clearly proved by the import of the baptismal rite. 

Obj. Pray explain the nature of the proof ? 

Mr. C. Jt exhibits those baptized in a figure, as dead with 
Christ, and thus proves that they are so. See p. 231. 

Obj. But how can an external exhibition of this sort prove 
that Christians are dead to sin ? 

Mr. C. Thus. This is not an accidental similitude, but a 
divinely appointed emblem; and, therefore, what it indicates 
God affirms, and, therefore, it must be true. See pp. 231, 232. 

Obj. So then it amounts to this; it is so, because God de- 
clares it to be so by this rite ? 

Mr. C. Yes, this is its force. 

Obj. Well then, if it were a case of mere authority and aot 
of argument, it would be in point. But as a means of removing 
my difficulties by argument, it is not in point. For I am look- 
ing at a system of forgiveness of sins ; and I affirm that it ap- 
pears to me as if it would encourage, and not check sin. And 
you undertook to reason with me, and yet you explain nothing, 
and only silence me by mere authority. Can you not reason 
with me, and show from the system itself, and from the laws of 
the mind, that it does not so tend? Lay aside, I beseech you, 
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your external symbols, and look at the things themselves. Just 
show me the necessary operation of the system on the mind of 
a forgiven sinner. 

What can Mr. Carson do but comply with his request ? And 
this brings him at once to the true and internal mode of inter- 
pretation—to lay aside all external rites, and to bend all his en- 
ergies to prove, by an appeal to the mind under the operation 
of the system, that it has a reforming, and not a demoralizing 
power. And this, as I have already shown, is precisely what 
Paul does, without the least allusion to an external rite. 

The obvious fact is, that all allusion to an external rite is 
here out of place. It destroys the train of reasoning, perplexes 
and confuses the mind, and causes a deep and ainfel feeling of 
the entire absence of logical proof. Hence we need not won- 
der, that logical minds have felt this. Mr. Barnes says openly 
that there is no reasoning here, but mere popular appeal ; and 
truly, according to the external mode of interpretation, there is 
none. But is this the place for popular appeal? If ever an 
objection deserved a thorough and logical reply, this is the one. 
Moreover, up to this point we have had reasoning, cogent and 
condensed. Why suppose a break in the chain here? Above 
all other places, this ought to be strictly logical, and unanswer- 
ably strong; and so indeed it is. There is no break ; there is 
no flaw; there is no relying on popular appeal; there is no 
magnifying of the power of promises, professions and external 
rites. But there is a close logical and unanswerable argument, 
from the necessary operation of the gospel on the human mind. 
But this will become still more evident, when we proceed to 
consider the requisitions of the usus loquendi, as to spiritual 
crucifixion, death, burial, etc. 


. 33. Argument from the usus loquendi as to spiritual 
death, burial, etc. 

We have great reason for gratitude, that the mode of speech, 
used in these disputed passages, is not limited to them, but ex- 
ists in numerous other places, where it can be the subject of no 
fair dispute. The usus loquendi in question is not accidental, 
without rules, and obscure, but based on principles clear, cer- 
tain and consistent. It is found chiefly in the writings of Paul, 
but it clearly occurs in those of Peter. Its principles are these : 

1. The spiritual crucifixion, towards which the forgiveness 
of sins tends, as already shown, is a work involving great and 
intense pain, and to induce a man to summon all his resolu- 
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tion and energy to do it thoroughly, powerful motives are 
needed. 

2. Such is the nature of man, that the most powerful motives, 
by which he can be influenced, must be derived from the follow- 
ing sources—(1,) affecting examples of fortitude in suffering — 
(2,) infinite blessings received through a suffering friend—(3, ) 
the deep interest of that friend in our suffering for him. The 
loss of fortitude to endure suffering for the general good, and a 
love of indolence and ease are the universal characteristics of 
our depraved nature, and are the hardest of all to be overcome. 
But if the idea can be fully thrown into the mind and kept 
daily before it, that our highest benefactor himself suffered with 
infinite fortitude, and not only so, but that he thus suffered for 
us, and not only so, that he infinitely and ardently desires to 
Sorm the same traits in us, and rejoices to see us, from love to 
him, crucify the spirit of indolence, indulgence and ease, and 
learn to rejoice in a life of fortitude and suffering for the good 
of others, like his own, then motives are concentrated, and ac- 
cumulated, the power of which no man can resist. 

3. It is the design of this mode of speech to combine all these 
varied motives in one condensed appeal. The mode adopted is 
this. Christ and the believer are represented as mutually inter- 
ested in each other, and both as suffering for and with the other. 
The part in each, tliat suffers, is called by the same name—the 
flesh. But in the one case, it is external and material—the 
body of Christ. In the other, it is internal and spiritual—the 
body of sin, the old man. As each is spoken of as having a 
body, so each body is represented as composed of members ; 
in the one case, external and material as before, in the other 
case, internal and spiritual, i. e. various and deep-rooted habits 
of sin to eradicate, by a process as painful as to cut off a right 
hand or foot, or to pluck out a right eye. Thus we have the 
body of sin, and its members, the old man and his members, 
which are the same as the flesh, with its affections and lusts. 

All these then are spoken of as to be crucified, eradicated and 
destroyed ; but as the work is excessively painful, and flesh and 
blood shrink from its thorough execution, the example of Christ, 
as enduring intense pain in his flesh, i. e. his body and mem- 
bers, in the agonies of crucifixion for us, is presented as an ex- 
ample for us to imitate, in our moral crucifixion for him. And 
we are adjured, in view of such an example, such love for us, 
and such deep present interest in us, to arm ourselves with the 
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same resolute purpose to suffer for him, in crucifying and de- 
stroying the flesh. This entire train of thought is fully set 
forth in 1 Pet. 4: 1: “Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered 
Sor us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind 
(i. e. summon all your energy to suffer for hir in the flesh) ; 
Sor he that hath suffered in the iy hath ceased from sin.” In 
other words, he who hath crucified the flesh, with the affections 
and lusts thereof, hath ceased from sin. Only the internal 
sense is here possible; for crucifying the flesh, in this sense, 
does destroy sin; bodily suffering does not. The final result is 
then stated: “that he no longer should live the rest of his time 
in the flesh (i. e. in the body, or in this world), to the lusts of 
man, but to the will of God.” Here then we have the work to 
be done—to crucify the flesh, and the example of Christ in suf- 
fering, the fact that it was for us that he suffered, and his ear- 
nest desire that we should indicate the same fortitude in suf- 
fering for him, in order to become holy, and live in this world 
for God, and not for man. Thus the appeal is thorough and 
complete. And how great its power! Christian, are you re- 
Jaxing your efforts to subdue sin? Do you say, It is too pain- 
ful, I cannot endure it? But Oh, think again. Did Christ, 
your Saviour, suffer so much that you may be forgiven, and be 
restored to holiness, and does he earnestly desire it? has he 
fixed his heart upon it? is he deeply grieved at your negli- 

ence and sloth? ‘Will you not then arouse yourself at once ? 

hink of the fortitude and firmness with which he armed him- 
self when he suffered for you ; and arm yourself with the same 
mind to suffer for him, in becoming holy, which he manifested 
in suffering that you might become holy. 

This mode of speech is carried out in other parts of Scripture, 
in great minuteness of detail, but always on this principle, that 
the sufferings of Christ are supposed to be fully before the mind, 
as an object of daily meditation and imitation, and that, what- 
ever took place naturally in connection with the sufferings of 
Christ, has something to correspond with it spiritually, in its 
connexion with the sufferings of believers. Thus: 


CHRIST. THE BELIEVER. 
1. Christ suffered naturally. 1. The believer suffers spirit- 


ually. 
2. Christ in his flesh, i.e. body 2. The believer in his flesh, i. 
natural. e. body of sin. 
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. The members of Christ’s 3. The members of the body 
body were crucified. of sin are to be crucified. 

. Christ’s body died entirely. 4. The body of sin, the old 
All natural life was total- man, the flesh, is to be 
ly extinct. entirely destroyed. 

. Christ’s natural death was . The believer’s _ spiritual 
for sin. death is to sin. 

. Christ was buried natural- . The believer is to be bu- 
ly, and became invisible ried spiritually and to be- 
in the grave. come invisible in his old 

character. 

. Christ rose naturally, and . The believer is to rise spir- 
appeared in new external itually and appear in a 
glory. new, holy, glorious, spir- 

itual character. 

. It was the mighty natural 8. It is the mighty power of 
power of God that raised God through faith that 
Christ. raises the believer. 

. Christ after his resurrec- . Believers sit down by faith 
tion sat down in heavenly in heavenly places, after 
places, bodily. their resurrection. 


. Christ dies naturally no 10. Believers die in sin no 
more; death hath no more more; death spiritual hath 
dominion over him. no more dominion over 


them. 


This process is sometimes stated antithetically, and in separ- 
ate parts, but it is also expressed in abbreviated forms of speech 
formed by compounding the word denoting the action with ov», 
e. £. ovumdsyo, cvotarvedw, ovvranodrycxo, cvlwomoitw, ovr- 
evyeiow, svyxadilo, etc.; in all which cases is implied, I do or 
suffer that spiritually which Christ did or suffered naturally. 
So believers are said to suffer, be crucified, die, be buried, be 
restored to life, be gaised, sit in heavenly places, and live for- 
ever with Christ, i. e. spiritually, as in his case naturally. 

The reason of this is to be found in two facts. 

1. Christ suffered, died, etc. naturally, in order to secure, not 
only forgiveness, but also these very spiritual changes in us, and 
it is the power of his example and love which in fact produces 
them. As Christ, therefore, had all these things in view, when 
he suffered, and as his sufferings rendered them sure, the spirit- 
ual sufferings of believers are looked on as virtually included in 

4* 
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the natural sufferings of Christ: their death ¢o sin in his for it 
—their spiritual burial, resurrection and eternal life, in his 
natural burial, resurrection and eternal life. For surely one se- 
ries did involve and render certain the other; and so when one 
came to pass actually, the other did virtually. 

2. The ardent love to Christ, which ever glowed in the breast 
of Paul, led him to devise this mode of speech, as the best 
adapted to express his unutterable affection for his Saviour, his 
all-absorbing admiration of his character, and his infinite and 
intense desire to be in all things one with him. Hence, as the 
sufferings of his own adored Lord and Saviour passed every 
hour before his mind, an intense desire arose, as it were, to 
make them his own, that is, to identify himself with him, in ab- 
solute and perfect sympathy, and, especially, to admire and 
adore and imitate his character in that humiliation, and those 
sufferings which he underwent for us. But before he could thus 
perfectly sympathize with Christ, he must of course renounce 
and crucify entirely all former ambitions, selfish and worldly 
modes of feeling ; for he could not perfectly sympathize with 
such suffering love, till he was perfectly like him. Hence, the 
least remains of sin he regarded as excluding him from a per- 
fect experimental and sympathetic knowledge of the character 
of Christ ; and, by self-crucifixion, to reach this point of a per- 
fect experimental sympathy in the absolute perfection of a suf- 
fering Saviour, was the summit of all his desires. Hear him as 
he exclaims: “I count all things loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, my Lord, that I may know him and 
the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death.” And again: “I 
am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” And again: “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.”—The vari- 
ous forms of this mode of speech, in all its range, are not the 
mere offspring of a luxuriant poetic imagination. Nor are they 
merely the intellectual play of a fancy, that delights to trace 
analogies, and amuse with alliterations. They are the sacred, 
elevated spiritual language of unalterable love, the full power 
and beauty of which no eye can see, or heart feel, that has 
never felt the emotions from which it sprang. Without them, 
it may seem like a mere heartless play of the imagination ; 
with them, it will at once be recognized as the spontaneous, 
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irresistible gushing forth of the emotions of a heart, every im- 
pore of which is towards Christ, every desire of which is‘to be 
ike him in all things, and one with him in joys and sorrows, in 
life and death. And sad was that day for the primitive church, 
when her heart ceased to beat responsive to that of Paul, and 
darkness fell upon the deep spiritual import of his sacred words. 
Then, in a fatal hour, the mystery of iniquity began to work ; and 
soon, regeneration, by an external form, and mystic, hidden in- 
fluences, usurped the place of the real crucifixion of the body 
of sin. 

To illustrate these principles, by quotations in detail, would 
exceed my limits. I shall only refer to the following passages 
of Scripture, on which they are based, and which, in order to 
see the whole truth on the subject, ought to be carefully exam- 
ined. 

In Eph. 1: 19—23, and 2: 1—7, natural death, resurrec- 
tion, etc. in Christ are viewed analogically with death and sin, 
resurrection from sin, etc. in believers ; and the power of God, 
raising Christians by faith, is compared to his natural power 
in raising Christ, and said to be analogical to it ; and the idea 
that believers are restored to life, rise and sit down spiritually 
in heaven, as Christ did naturally, and that these changes in 
him involved theirs, is expressed by ovveSwonoujoey ovviyege, 
ovrvexdOe. In Phil. 3: 10—21, Paul desires to know fully, 
and in a spiritual sense,—that which pean by analogy 
to these natural changes in Christ,—1, sufferings; 2, death ; 
3, resurrection ; 4, experience of divine power; and he shows 
how he aimed at the spiritual perfection, involved in a perfect 
similitude to the natural events—(i. e. a perfect moral crucifix- 
ion, death and resurrection )—though he had not yet attained, 
and was not yet perfect. There is not the least allusion to his own 
natural resurrection here. That would take place of course, 
and without any effort on his part, and the law of analogy to- 
tally forbids such an interpretation. In Col. 2: 20, and 3: 
1—4, we have 1, death to the world with Christ ; 2, a resur- 
rection with Christ, and a sympathy with the things where 
Christ is, producing an internal and hidden life in him. Both 
of these changes in the believer are internal and spiritual, and 
in Christ external. 

See also Gal. 6: 14, 1 Pet. 4: 1,2, Gal. 2: 19, 20, Col. 3: 
5—14, Gal. 5: 24. To these add Rom. 6: 1—13 and Col. 
2: 11—13. Some of these have been referred to before; 
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and the last two contain the passages in dispute; but I 
refer to them now in order to present the Scripture evidence 
in a single group. *One thing more deserves our notice in this 
place. “Two spiritual states are sometimes used as analogical 
to the death of Christ,—one death in sin, as in Eph. 2: 7, 
and Col. 2: 11—13, the other death to sin by moral crucifix- 
ion, as in Rom. 6: 1—13 and Phil. 3: 10—21. But in no case 
is the fundamental law of the analogy disregarded, 1. e. that 
the states or changes in believers are spiritual and internal, 
those of Christ natural and external. In the sense of death in 
sin, moreover, they are never said to be dead w th Christ ; for, 
to secure such a death in them, he did not aim; but their 
death in sin is merely spoken of as calling for the exercise of 
the mighty power of God to raise them up, just as Christ’s nat- 
ural death demanded almighty natural power in order to raise 
him up. 

The inferences which I draw from this exhibition of the usus 
loquendi are these : 

1. The general law of analogy demands the internal sense 
throughout the whole of Rom. 6: 1—13.and Col. 2: 11—13. 
Look at the preceding columns of parallel analogies. Of these 
all but 6 and 7 are undeniably internal and spiritual on one 
side, and external and natural on the other. By what law, can 
8 out of 10, in a connected series, be internal and spiritual, 
and the other two external and physical ? 

2. Of these two, one—resurrection—is clearly proved, in the 
a passages, to be used in a spiritual sense. See Eph. 
2: 5, 6, and Col. 3: 1. Does not the usus loquendi then de- 
mand that sense here ? 

3. The resurrection in Co]. 2: 11—13 is proved, by internal 
evidence, to be spiritual ; for it is by faith. Compare this now 
with precisely the same idea in Eph. 1: 18—20, and 2: 4—6, 
Phil. 3: 10, 11, Col. 1: 3; and who can doubt? So in keep- 
ing believers, God exercises his mighty power through faith, 1 
Pet. 1: 5: "Ev dvrape Ozov PQorgoUMErons Stee miGtEWs, els GOT?- 
giavy. So in Col. cvvyy’pOyze Sue rig miotews tig tvegyetag Tov 
Qeodv denotes : “ ye were raised with him, by that faith, through 
which the power of God exerts itself.” Of course, if the res- 
urrection is spiritual, so is the burial. 

4. In the phrase, Davatoyv uvtov, in Rom. 6: 3, the law of 
analogy requires avrov to be regarded as the genitive of simili- 
tude, 1. e. a death like his, or analogical to it. This use of the 
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enitive is exceedingly common; as in Jude 11, the way of 

ain, the error of oe le and the gainsaying of Core mean a 
way, error and gainsaying, like that of Cain, Balaam and Core. 
So in Luke 11: 29, the sign of Jonas, the prophet, is a sign like 
that of Jonas the prophet ; for in fact it was the burial of Christ 
three days and nights. But to put it beyond all doubt, in v- 5 
itis expressed in full—z@ opormpart tov Pdvarov avrov—* the 
likeness of his death,”’ i. e. a spiritual death, like his natural death. 

5. Finally, the usus loquendi, as it regards both spiritual bap- 
tism, and spiritual crucifixion and death, authorizes and requires 
us thus to interpret Rom. 6: 3,4, and Col. 2: 12. 

Know ye not that so many of us, as have been purified into 
Christ, i. e. truly united to Christ by the forgiveness of sins, have 
been, by the forgiveness of sins, subjected to a spiritual death, 
like his natural death? Therefore as he was naturally buried, 
so are we spiritually buried by that forgiveness of sins, which 
subjected us to a spiritual death. That, like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life. Rom. 6: 3,4. As he was 
buried naturally, so were ye spiritually buried in the forgiveness 
of your sins, in which ye also rose spiritually as he did natural- 
ly, by that faith through which is exerted the power of that 
Cod: who raised him from the dead. Col. 2: 12. From the 
whole context, nothing can be more certain than the spiritual 
sense of this passage. We have, in v. 11, internal circumcision, 
and putting off the body of the flesh; in v. 12, a resurrection 
by faith ; in v. 13, an internal death in sin and an internal res- 
toration to life. Who then can have the least ground for call- 
ing the burial an external burial? So Rom. 6:6. Paul ex- 
pressly states that all that he has said of the death of the be- 
liever is to be understood of the death of the old man, and the 
destruction of the body of sin. But of course the burial and 
resurrection are as the death. 


§ 34. Argument from ‘the congruity of the interpretation 
with the general system of truth. 

The system of truth is but one. Hence all truth is consistent 
with itself; and the more we investigate its minute relations, 
the more are we impressed with a conviction of its universal 
harmony. It is this perception of congruity in ten thousand mi- 
nute particulars, which produces what we call a sense or feel- 
ing of verisimilitude. And as the operations of the mind are of- 
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ten so rapid as to elude analysis, it gives rise to what may be 

called a presentiment of truth, even before investigation. Nor 
is this to be despised. In any ‘mind familiar with the great out- 
lines of truth, such rapid perceptions of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of a iven view with those great out ‘lines have a real 
and logical basis, as investigation seldom fails to show. But 
when investigation has taken place, they can be stated and ex- 
hibited in their true relations. Some of the incongruities of the 
external system of interpretation with the existing system of 
truth, I shal] proceed to state. 

1. It is incongruous to take so much notice of one external 
institution, and to say nothing of the rest. 

2. It is incongruous, if only one is taken, to notice one which 
is less adapted to exert a great moral influence, and not to no- 
tice one more adapted. 

3. It is incongruous for Paul to make so much of any exter- 
nal rite and especially of this. 

4. It is still more incongruous for Jesus Christ to do the same. 

5. It is incongruous to establish one institution to commem- 
orate the death of Christ, and then intrude on its province by 
another, established for a ‘different end. 

As has been stated, the external interpretation rests the re- 
forming power of the gospel, in a great degree, on the influence 
of professions and promises connected with an external rite, or, 
on its influence in presenting truth to the mind. And are there 
no other institutions that have the same external power? Are 
there no solemn vows around the Lord’s table, and no intensely 
affecting truths as to the death of Christ, inculcated by it? 
Does the Sabbath declare nothing of a hear enly rest, nor bid 
man to die to the world? Has the ministry and the preached 
word no reforming power? Why say so much of the “ holy 
tendency” of immersion and omit all these ? 

But if any one of these was to be selected, why choose that 
one which occurs but once in the life of a believer, and omit 
the oft-recurring influence of the Lord’s supper, and the solemn 
promises, renewed with increasing fervency, from year to year, 
till death closes the scene? Why say so much of the weaker, 
and yet wholly omit the stronger moral power? Is there in- 
deed in this one rite a secret mystic influence, as the fathers 
thought, operating with immense power, breaking down and 
destroying all sin, actual and original, at one blow? If not, 
and if it stands solely on the ground of moral influenee, in im- 
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pressing truth by symbols on the mind, then the selection of this 
and the omission of the Lord’s supper are truly incongruous. 

But if we could expect such an effort to magnify an external 
rite from any one, we should least of all expect it from Paul, 
who regarded it, in comparison with the gospel, as of so little 
weight that he thanked God that he baptized none of the Co- 
rinthians, but Crispus and Gaius and the household of Stepha- 
nus, and affirmed that God sent him not to baptize but to preach 
the gospel, and who gloried in nothing save in the cross of 
Christ. Is it possible that this same Paul has, in another place, 
attempted to refute a fundamental objection to this same gospel, 
by magnifying the influence of this same external rite? What! 
at one time ascribe to it in some way such prodigious power to 
eradicate sin, and then thank God that he did not administer it, 
and declare that he was not sent to do it! 

Turn now to Christ, and hear him (Matt. 12: 7) rebuke the 
rigid construers of external observances by the reproof: “ If ye 
had known what that meaneth, J will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice, ye would not havecondemned the guiltless.” Again, when 
Peter desired a more complete washing than the rest of the dis- 
ciples (John 13: 10) hear him declare that, to indicate complete 
purification, a washing of the feet is enough. And can we be- 
lieve that this same Jesus inspired his beloved Paul to declare 
that purification cannot be acceptably signified in more than 
one way, and that one immersion of the whole body ? 

Finally, the Lord’s supper was established to show forth the 
Lord’s atoning death until he should come. Baptism indicates 
the actual purgation of the heart and conscience from sin, when 
the atonement is applied by the Holy Spirit. One indicates 
how redemption was procured; the other how it is applied. 
One commemorates atonement by Christ ; the other regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. But the external interpretation makes 
baptism a commemoration of three things—1, the natural death 
and resurrection of Christ; 2, the spiritual death and resur- 
rection of the believer, and 3, the natural resurrection of the 
believer. Carson, p. 232. This is incongruous indeed. It is a 
manifest intrusion into the province of the Lord’s supper, and 
that without the least reason; and it nearly loses in ideas of 
death and resurrection, all reference to purity. In truth, it 
seems to immerse and almost to bury out of sight the main 
idea of the rite, and to bring vividly before the mind the funda- 
mental ideas of another rite; so much so, that, in reading Prof. 
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Chase’s sermon on the design of baptism, one can hardly avoid 
feeling that it is even more a discourse on the design of the 
Lord’s supper thar a discourse on the design of that rite, which 
was peculiarly ordained to show forth the work of the Holy 
Ghost. Moreover, so far as it relates to purity, it is not the di- 
rect figure of the reality, but only the figure of a figure of the 
reality. Purification is the ef But immersion, the Bap- 
tists all affirm, is the figure of death. But death is only a figure 
of the spiritual destruction of the old man, in which purification 
actually consists. But of purification it is no figure. 

Such then are the inconsistencies and incongruities, which 
attend all efforts to force an external sense on the baptism and 
burial spoken of in these passages. But assign to them the in- 
ternal and spiritual sense, and all is consistent and clear. For 
it rests the reforming power of the gospel on no external rite, 
and intrudes on none. Nor does it at all disagree with the 
known character and feelings of Christ-or of Paul, but perfectly 
agrees with both; for it directs us at once to the internal power 
of a spiritual purgation of the soul by the Holy Ghost to unite 
to Christ, and thus to destroy the body of sin. And it presents 
distinctly and fully to the mind that in which Paul was wont 
most to glory—the cross of Christ—and the energy of the gos- 
pel as the power of God to salvation to every one that believeth. 


§ 35. Argument from the moral tendencies and effects of 
each mode of interpretation. 

The principles of this argument are plain. They are these. 
All truth, in its permanent influences, tends to holiness; all er- 
ror, tosin. Therefore, if we can show, a priori, a tendency to 
sin in any view, or prove by an appeal to facts that it has re- 
sulted in sin, we are authorized to draw the conclusion that the 
view is false. Nevertheless, in this mode of reasoning great 
care is needed not to confound mere accidental sequences with 
real and genuine effects. To guard against this, note the fol- 
lowing facts : 

1. Self-crucifixion is of all things most painful. From all 
suffering men naturally shrink ; but much more from the inter- 
nal pain and humiliation attendant on subduing sin, than from 
any other. Hence to _ the old man, pilgrimages, fastings, 
flagellations, bodily sufferings of all kinds and even death itself 
are willingly endured. 

2. Hence in all ages a universal propensity to avoid the real 
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and internal crucifixion of the old man, by a reliance on exter- 
nal forms of mysterious operation, or on an authorized ministry, 
or a primitive church, or solemn ceremonies, rather than on the 
simple and sure crucifixion of the flesh with the affections and 
lusts thereof. 

3. The most powerful system, by which the devil ever cor- 
rupted and destroyed the gospel of ‘Christ, even the great mys- 
tery of iniquity, has its foundation on a skilful use of this ten- 
dency of the human heart. It is a system expressly designed 
to exclude spiritual crucifixion, that is, to exclude real holiness, 
and to replace it by a religion of ceremonies and forms. 

4. The external interpretation tends naturally to that very 
view, for its obvious sense is to make external baptism the 
great destroyer of sin, and the great defence of the church 
against it. 

5. By the fathers, and even by Augustine, it was practically 
so regarded. He did not indeed exclude the Holy Spirit, but 
regarded the water, when consecrated, as involving, in some 
mysterious way, his presence; and though he threw out cau- 
tions against the grosser forms of baptismal regeneration, yet 
the practical influence of his urgent appeals to sinners to come 
to the baptismal pool, and wash aw ay all their sins, or bury 
the old man, etc. etc., could not possibly have but one result. 
Baptism became practically the great thing ; and on it, eternal 
life or eternal death seemed to hang. And in all this mournful 
process, the external interpretation of these texts is almost the 
great moving power of the whole. It is not wise to give to 
any one cause exclusive power in forming the papal system, but 
I hesitate not to say, that no one cause did more than baptis.nal 
regeneration ; and no one cause did more to develop and ma- 
ture that doctrine, than the external interpretation of these texts. 
Of this fact, pages of proof are at hand, and, if any one desires, 
can easily be produced. But to those who have examined 
enough to judge, no proof, I think, can be needed. 

6. No modern corrections or limitations of the patristic inter- 
pretation of these passages have been able to neutralize, or de- 
stroy the injurious tendency of the external view ; nor can it be 
done, so long as the great fact remains, that in an argument 
designed unanswerably to prove the sanctifying power of the 
gospel, an external rite comes where the internal energy of 
truth and the Holy Spirit ought to come. The external rite, if 
admitted at all with such a view, wrests and distorts the great 
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outlines of the whole picture. It is not the glorious gospel that 
fills the mind, as held by all real Christians, but the peculiar 
solemnity, fitness and significance of the form of immersion, or 
else the solemn promises made when immersed. And on a mind 
averse to self-crucifixion, and tending to self-complacency and 
censoriousness, what must be the moral effect of such appeals 
as these: “ Yes, my brethren, we have been truly baptized. We 
have been immersed, and now the world looks to us for a proof 
of its sanctifying power?” Let it be granted that these things 
are not always said in pride, but often in deep and humble sin- 
cerity. But what art can extract the venom they are adapted 
to infuse, or prevent the inevitable tendency to magnify certain 
forms, and to freeze the heart of Christian love to all who are 
without the range of those forms? In multitudes of noble 
spirits, I rejoice to record it, the last eflect is not produced. 
But it is to be ascribed to other and powerful counteracting 
causes, whilst, where no such counteracting causes exist, the 
venom rages unchecked ; and we are not obscurely told that it 
is at least uncertain whether a person unimmersed can ever enter 
the kingdom of God, and immersion, as of old, practically usurps 
the place of regeneration. Among the evangelical Baptists 
this, indeed, is not true; other causes prevent. But there have 
long been others who equal or even exceed them in their zeal 
for immersion, and the Mormonites are now to be added to the 
list. If there is a real sanctifying power in this view, why are 
such multitudes of men, in all parts of our land, so zealous for 
it, who yet give no signs of crucifying the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts thereof? The fact cannot be denied. Why is 
itso? Is it not because it presents, as a cross to be taken up, 
a mere external rite, and promises, in some way, by the myste- 
rious operation of a form, to enable them to escape the self- 
crucifixion they so much dread? And can holy men—men of 
prayer—sustain that very mode of interpretation on which it all 
rests, and not, whether they will or no, confirm such men in 
their views? Let all who are truly holy cut loose from this 
view, and soon the unholy will sink it by their own moral 
gravitation, and it will disappear. 

On the other hand, the internal interpretation directs the at- 
tention of Christians directly to the interior, central and funda- 
mental work of self-crucifixion, under the influence of forgiving 
love, and declares that true and real forgiveness of sins always 
indicates itself, by the destruction of the flesh with the affections 
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and lusts thereof, and it stimulates and aids Christians, in the 
highest degree, by example and gratitude and sympathy be- 
tween the believer and Christ. 

It is no small loss then to the Christian world, not only to 
lose the whole power of these passages for good, but even to 
have them perverted for evil, or else so obscured in the smoke 
of controversy, that they produce almost no effect, except to 
awaken in the mind an anxiety to know whether they do mean 
immersion or not. Let them be redeemed from all perversion 
and controversy, and let them utter, in clear tones, the full heart 
of Paul, and they will arouse the whole church to the earnest 
pursuit of eminent holiness as with a trumpet call. 


§ 36. Objection from authority considered. 

The influence of authority, with many minds, is great; and 
I should not be surprised if some should try to urge the argu- 
mentum ad verecundiam, in view of opinions so numerous and 
respectable against this result. 

To this with all deference I would make the following reply ; 

1. In a radical discussion of the question, re the majority 
right? an appeal to names is totally illogical. This is mani- 
festly a case of the kind. 

2. In some cases, numbers are a presumptive argument of 
error, and not of truth; i.e. in the case of old errors long es- 
tablished, and never thoroughly reinvestigated. , 

3. That this is a case of the kind, one striking proof will 
clearly show, that in every argument for the external sense, which 
I have found after extended search, has rested entirely on an 
obvious, yet fundamental petitio principii. I refer to the fact 
that in every case it has been assumed, without proof or even 
an effort at proof, that the baptism spoken of is external,—just 
as if there were no such idea, in the word of God, as internal 
baptism, or as if it were of no importance, and, therefore, it is 
always a priori probable that whenever the word is used, the 
external rite is meant,—so probable that it may always be as- 
sumed without proof. Look now at the works of Prof. Chase, 
Mr. Carson and Prof. Ripley, so often alluded to, and you find 
not even an effort to prove, philologically, that the baptism is 
external. It is always assumed. And yet, as all know, this is 
a fundamental point in the whole discussion. 

What then are ii facts as they present themocives in the 
New Testament? They are these: 
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1. There is a baptism, infinitely more important than the ex- 
ternal baptism, and of whichthe external baptisin is but a sign. 

2. In the spiritual baptism, a believer is actually purged from 
sin and guilt by the Holy Ghost. In the external, the forgive- 
ness of sins is openly announced, on the assumption that he has 
repented and believes, as he professes. 

3. The person baptized is regarded as calling on the name 
of the Lord for forgiveness, and the baptizer as announcing § his 
forgiveness in the name of the Lord. Acts 22: 16. 

4. In the case of internal baptism, there is no such external 
use of the name of God, but a real forgiveness resulting in ac- 
tual union to Christ. Hence, 

The form—gaaricecOui ets Ovone Nerstov—is adapted to 
express the external baptism; pamrilecOat ety Nowror, to ex- 
press the internal baptism, that actually unites to Christ. 

6. To this view, all facts accord. For in every instance 
where ovoue is used, there is internal evidence in the passage 
to prove that external baptism is meant. Matt. 28: 19, Acts 

: 38, Acts8: 16, Acts 10; 48, Acts 19: 5, Acts 22: 16, 
1 Cor. 1: 13, 15. 

But in every case where dvoua is omitted, and ey precedes 
Xotoror or copa, denoting the spiritual body of Christ, there is 
internal evidence that external baptism is not meant, “ that 
internal is meant. Rom. 6: 3, 1 Cor. 12: 138, Gal. 3: 27. 
In case of the first two, we have exhibited the evidence the 
internal sense in the preceding argument, and in § 11. In Gal. 
3: 27, the sense of putting on Christ is fixed by Rom. 13: 14, 
as denoting, not an external profession of religion, but a real 
assumption of a holy character, like that of Christ. See also 
Eph. 4: 24 and Col. 3; 10, 12, for a perfect demonstration of 
this sense. Besides, it is utterly unworthy of Paul tosay: “ As 
many of you, as have been externally baptized into Christ, have 
made a profession of religion,” but entirely worthy of him to 
say: “ As many, as have been baptized into Christ spiritually, 
have really been by it changed into his image ;” and this 1s 
true of all who have been spiritually baptized, but of all who 
have been externally baptized it is not true; yet Paul affirms 
it of all; ocox éBurtiodycuy tis Xyiotor. 

In 1 Cor, 10: 2, e’s cov Moiioiy éganricarto denotes neither 
Christian baptism nor external baptism ; but a throwing back 
the name of the antitype upon the type, from a regard to simi- 
lar effects. Believers, by spiritual baptism are delivered from 
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Satan and united to Christ. The children of Israel were de- 
livered from Pharaoh, and really united to Moses, as a leader 
and saviour, by the cloud and the sea. There was here no ez- 
ternal profession, but a real union to Moses as a leader, effected 
by a separation and deliverance from Pharaoh. In all this, 
Moses was a type of Christ, and, therefore, the name of the an- 
titype is thrown back upon this transaction, and it is called a 
baptism into Moses, but not into the name of Moses. On the 
same principle, i. e., regard to effects, spiritual baptism is called 
the antitype of the salvation of Noah and his family in the ark. 
For as one actually saved Noah in the ark, so the other actually 
saves believers in Christ. 

If these facts are so, where is the a priori improbability that 
internal baptism is meant in Rom. 6: 3, which all advocates 
of the external sense have assumed? The fact is that the im- 
probability, from the very form of language, is altogether 
against external baptism ; and all, who assume it, not only do so 
without proof, but without the possibility of proof, and against 
clear proof to the contrary. 

No more striking instance can be given of the influence of a 
technical and external use of a word, without any reference to 
its spiritual signification, to turn away the mind from the true 
sense of the word of God. For in Eph. 4: 5, 6, as well as in 
Rom. 6: 3 and 1 Cor. 12: 13 and Gal. 3: 27, the same cause 
has entirely hid the true and spiritual sense, and put an exter- 
nal rite where the whole context demands the work of the Holy 
Spirit. One Lord,—even Jesus Christ who made atonement,— 
one faith, or glorious system of truth to be believed, and one 
regeneration,—the glorious result of the application of that 
truth by the Holy Spint! How incongruous to place an ex- 
ternal rite into such relations, and, especially, so to exalt ex- 
ternal baptism, and to say nothing of the Lord’s supper ! 

Through the same external, formal habit of mind, the 
beautiful and spiritual sense of Eph. 5: 26 has been lost, 
though the washing is expressly declared to be by the word of 
God—ér Ojmare 5 and the spiritual sense of téwe is overlooked, 
though God has expressly used it as a symbol of truth. I will 
sprinkle clean water on you, and ye shall be clean. 

So also the spiritual sense of Titus 3: 5 is drowned beneath 
the flood of external baptismal regeneration, though the lan- 
guage is exactly adapted to express the beginning and progress 
of spiritual life, or regeneration and sanctification—2ouzyir 
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muduyyerecias denoting the first, and araxawocis mvevuatos 
ayiov the progressive “sanctification, caused by abundant eflu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit. 

Finally, not only is it true that external baptism is not meant 
in Rom. 6: 3, 4 and Col. 2: 12, but it is also true that there 
is no reason to think that any part of the language is taken 
from that rite. For, 

1. Even had there been no external rite, but internal baptism 
only, the force of the analogy would have called for the use of 
burial in both of these passages. In speaking of the spiritual 
cruc ifixion, death and resurrection of the believer, how could 
Paul help inserting burial ? 

2. The real origin of the language is obvious. Christ was 
buried in fact, as well as crucified, and the same series of events, 
that furnished to Paul all the rest of his ideas, would naturally 
furnish this. 

3. The genius and habits of Paul’s mind demand this origin ; 
for it was not external baptism that was daily before his mind, 
but the death, burial and resurrection of Christ. 

4. The supposed connection or similitude between the word 
BaariZe and burial does not exist; for Saale means to purify, 
and, therefore, would not suggest the idea of burial. Such,then, is 
the proof of the position “originally stated, that the baptism, 
burial, resurrection, etc., spoken of in Rom. 6: 3,4 and Col. 
2: 12 are all internal, and that the passage does not refer to 
the external rite at all, nor derive any of its language from it ; 
but that the language would have been just as it is, if the rite 
had been administered by sprinkling alone, or even if there had 
been no external rite whatever. 


§ 37. Apostolic practice considered. 

After what has been said, but few words are needed on this 
point. It is plain, 

1. That to us it is of very little consequence, what their 
practice was; for the command was only to purify, and God 
attaches no importance to any one mode more than another. 

2. It is not possible decisively to prove the mode used by the 
apostles ; for if going to rivers, going down to the w ater and 
up from it, ete., create a presumption in favor of immersion, so 
does the baptism of three thousand on the day of Pentecost, in 
a city where water was scarce, and of the jailer in a prison, 
create a presumption in favor of sprinkling. 

And if a possibility of immersion can be shown in the latter 
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cases, so can a possibility of sprinkling or pouring be ston i in 
the former. 

3. The command being to purify, and the facts beine as 
stated, the decided probability i is that both modes were used, 
and Christian liberty everywhere enjoyed. 

4, A tendency to formalism led to a misinterpretation of 
Paul in Rom. 6: 3, 4 and Col. 2: 12; and this gave the ascen- 
dency to immersion, which increased, as before stated, till it be- 
came general, though it was not insisted on as absolutely essen- 
tial on philological grounds. 

5. Various causes, even in the Roman Catholic church, at 
length produced a relaxation of this excessive rigor of prac- 
tice. And most Protestants, at the Reformation, took the same 
ground. But, 

6. A mistake in philology, after the Reformation, introduced 
a practice stricter and more severe than even that of the Fathers, 
and which reprobates Christian liberty on this subject, as a 
corruption of the word of God ; because various causes induced 
even the Roman Catholic church to relax a little of the exces- 
sive strictness of antiquity. I know that all that comes from 
the Roman Catholic church is @ priori suspicious. But bad as 


that church is, no one can deny that there is some truth there. 
The view I have advanced I hold, not on her authority, but on 
its own merits. And I will not reject or deny a truth, even if 
it is found in a corrupt church. 


§ 38. Final Result. 
Ses appears, then, that the whole subject turns on three points : 
; the import of pamrilw; 2, the signific ance of the rite; 3, 

— practice. On each, the argument in favor of i immersion 
rests on a petitio principii. 1. It is assumed as improbable 
that Bawrilm can mean purify, without respect to mode, if it 
also means, in other cases, immerse. The falsehood of this as- 
sumption has been shown, the existence of an opposite proba- 
bility proved, and the meaning purify clearly established by 
facts. 2. The improbability of internal baptism in Rom. 6: 
4 and Col. 2: 12, has been assumed, and external baptism hes 
also been assumed without proof. It has been shown that the 
external seuse, and not the internal sense, is improbable, and 
that against the external sense there is decisive proof. It has 
also been assumed that the practice of the Fathers and others is 
proof of their philology, and that, therefore, they must have re- 
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garded the command to baptize as a command to immerse. 
The falsehood of this assumption has also been clearly shown. 
The result of the whole is, that as to the mode of purifica- 
tion we may enjoy Christian liberty; and that immeasurable 
evils attend the operation of those principles, by which many 
are now endeavoring to bring the church upon exclusive 
ground. There is no objection to immersion, merely as one 
mode of purification, to all who desire it. But to immersion as 
the divinely ordained and only mode, there are objections, deep 
and radical. We cannot produce unity by sanctioning a false 
principle; our Baptist brethren can, by coming to the ground 
of Christian liberty. The conclusion, then, to which I would 
kindly, humbly, affectionately, yet decidedly come is this: 
“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

The argument is now closed. I intend only to add a few 
words of a practical kind, as it relates to the translation of the 
Bible, the unity of the church, and Christian communion. 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Srupy oF THE C.iassics as AN INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 
By E. D. Sanborn, Prof. of the Latin Lang. and Lit., Dartmouth College, N. H. 


“ He who calls departed ages back again into being,” says 
Niebuhr, “ enjoys a bliss like that of creating ;” and, we may 
add, he, who carefully studies the records and memorials of past 
ages, enjoys’ the pleasure of a new existence. The sphere of 
his intellectual vision is enlarged, and the objects of delightful 
contemplation indefinitely multiplied. Such study is not only 
pleasant but useful. It awakens serious thought, checks pre- 
sumption, chastens the imagination and rectifies the judgment. 
Without a knowledge of the past, we cannot act discreetly for 
the present, nor fully appreciate our privileges and obligations. 
Whoever, therefore, sincerely questions the past, becomes more 
prudent ; and, whoever gives earnest heed to its responses, be- 
comes a wiser and a better man. The Creator has implanted 
in the soul an instinctive reverence for antiquity. The “ ever- 
lasting hills” derive not a little of their sublimity from their 
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age. Truth is more venerable because it is permanent and un- 
change able. Every tie, that binds us to former ages, is sacred ; 
and every memorial, w hich time has spared, serves as a land- 
mark to guide us or warn us in our pilgrimage to eternity. 

If it were possible for thoughts, emotions. and principles to 
be imaged upon the canvass, like the features of a natural land- 
scape, ‘and some divine artist had power to present to us a 
moral panorama of past ages, from the beginning of time to the 
present hour, with what eagerness should we all rush to the ex- 
hibition, to gaze upon this most instructive, most enchanting, 
unequalled representation of human life! How many thrilling 
associations would cluster round that period when the soul of 
man first waked to conscious activity! With what intense in- 
terest should we watch the subsequent conflict of reason with 
passion, and its final triumph over a depraved nature, as it gave 
birth to civilization, government and laws! With what delight 
should we scan all the operations of intellect, and scrutinize 
every new development of mind, as the light ‘of science and 
literature gradually broke forth upon a world of darkness ! 
With what admiration should we gaze upon the venerable 
features of antiquity, as generation alter generation passed in 
review before us, with all their thoughts, emotions and feelings, 
as fixed and changeless as eternity! With what reverence 
should we view those illustrious teachers of mankind, who have 
left the impress of their own characters upon the race, and the 
memorial of whose greatness ig engraven, in living characters, 
upon the soul of man ! 

Such a view of the past, however, is not absolutely essential 
to a competent knowledge of its history. We need not call up 
the sleeping dead to question them ; for they have already be- 
queathed to us the results of their experience. In the records 

of the past, the thinking spirit still lives, still speaks. What- 
ever is truly valuable in the creations of intellect or art, “men 
will not willingly let die.” Of the world’s benefactors and 
teachers, we may now say as the philosophic Tacitus said of his 
admired Agricola, “ Quidquid amavimus, quidquid mirati samus, 
manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, in eternitate tem- 
porum, fama rerum.” Through the instrumentality of written 
language, time and space are virtually annihilated. Nations 
living remote from each other are intimately associated, and 
the very ends of the earth are united. Through the same me- 
dium, early and recent ages meet, and, mingling their intellec- 
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tual treasures, leave them as a rich legacy to coming genera- 
tions. Thus the productions of gifted minds are not left to 
perish, neglected and forgotten; but embalmed in the literature 
of their age they escape “decay’s effacing fingers,’”’ and live 
for ages after the animated dust of their authors has “ returned 
to the dust as it was.” In the lore that has come down to us 
from other days, the student can still commune with the spirits 
of the illustrious dead. The philosophers, the orators, the his- 
torians and poets of antiquity still speak to us in the very words 
which they chose for the dress of their undying thoughts. 
“ Shining through the darkness of ages, they still remain stars 
of changeless and unequalled brilliancy.” Their works have 
served to enrich and embellish the intellects of those, who, in 
later times, have created the literature of their respective 
countries. All the civilized nations of the earth have drank 
from the same common fountain. Many of the most polished 
modern languages are but channels, through which, from the 
same exhaustless reservoir, flow streams of knowledge, fertili- 
zing and enriching the world of thought aud feeling. The 
imagination of the poet, the eloyuence ‘of the orator, the un- 
derstanding of the historian and the critical acumen of the phi- 
losopher have all been trained and matured by these same great 
teachers. The principles of their philo sophy, poetry and 
oratory originated in the nature of man, and are as permanent 
and universal as the essential attributes of humanity. Hence 
they are adapted to all nations and all ages. They have been 
so freely adopted by subsequent writers, and so fully incorpo- 
rated in their works, that their origin is almost forgotten, and 
they are regarded as ‘the common property of the literati. The 

olden coin has been so often exchanged that its superscription 
is effaced, and the fortunate possessor now enjoys the reward of 
the original miner. 

Thus the treasury of modern science and literature is replen- 
ished by the spoils of ages; and our philosophers and poets are 
wearing laurels, plucked from the brows of ancient sages and 
bards. Every generation adds something to the world’s intel- 
lectual treasures. The literature of our own age, therefore, 
possesses elements as ancient as the origin of human civilization. 
There is not a civilized nation of past times, to which our 
scholars are not indebted. They laid the foundations upon 
which we are building. They enriched the soil irom which 
the human mind now derives its nutriment. They originated 
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many of the arts and much of the literature, which are reflect- 
ing honor upon our institutions. Yet our nation, like a pigmy 
perched upon a giant’s shoulders, enjoying a purer air, a clearer 
vision and a more extended prospect, affects to despise the hon- 
ored dead, and boasts of its own success in literature, in arts and 
in arms. 

The languages to which modern nations are most deeply in- 
debted are ‘thus beautifully characterized by Coleridge: “ Greek 
—the shrine of the genius of the old world, as univ ersal_ as our 
race; as individual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility ; of in- 
defatigable strength ; with the complication and distinctness of 
nature herself; with words like pictures; with words like the 
gossamer film of summer, at once the variety and picturesque- 
ness of Homer ; the gloom and intensity of A2schylus ; not com- 
pressed to the closest by Thucydides, nor fathomed to the bot- 
tom by Plato; not sounding with all its thunders nor lit up 
with all its ardors under the Promethean torch of Demosthenes : 
and Latin—the voice of empire and of war, of law and of 
state, rigid in its construction, reluctantly yielding to the flowery 
yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses of Gree\-like splen- 
dor in the occasional inspirations of Lucretius, proved to the 
utmost by Cicero and by him found wanting, yet majestic in its 
barrenness, impressive in its conciseness, the true language of 
history, uniform in its air, whether touched by the stern and 
haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, or by the re- 
served and thoughtful Tacitus.” 

But it is not my object to eulogize the ancient languages. 
They have outlived the ravages of time and barbarism. Like 
the native diamond, they have acquired a higher polish by in- 
cessant use, and, in some instances, have received new lustre 
from the very blows that were dealt to mar their beauty. Onnit- 
ting, therefore, the intrinsic excellence of these languages, as 
instruments of thought, and the rich materials of poetry, history 
and philosophy which they contain, let us contemplate the in- 
fluence of a diligent and judicious study of them upon the de- 
velopment of the youthful mind. 

The classics have probably been injured as much by indis- 
creet friends as by open enemies. When it is gravely announced 
that the classics are the storehouse of all knowledge, that every 
modern author only repeats, for the thousandth time, what was 
better said by the ancients, and that they are the only efficient 
helps to a liberal education, the common sense of the intelligent 
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reader revolts at such groundless assertions. We do not affirm, 
therefore, that the ancients possessed all wisdom—only that they 
were wise; nor that a knowledge of the classics is absolutely 
essential to a good education—only that it is highly important ; 
nor that classical study should alone or chiefly occupy the stu- 
dent’s attention—but that it ought to hold a prominent place in 
every system of education which claims to be diberal. The de- 
sign of all intellectual training is to develop and strengthen the 
native faculties of the mind. It does not aim at mere acquisi- 
tion, but at origination. Its design is, not so much to learn 
what others have thought wisely, as to think wisely ourselves ; 
not so much to accumulate as to originate thoughts. It is 
rather learning how to think, than what to think ; providing in- 
tellectual strength and skill, rather than intellectual stores. 
The great object of the young student, therefore, is to expand 
and invigorate the mind, to promote a harmonious development 
of all its powers; to improve the memory, control the atten- 
tron, give accuracy and discrimination to the judgment, refine- 
ment and elegance to the taste, and to impart to all these 
faculties such a manly vigor and compactness, as will enable 
him to grapple successfully with the most difficult and abstruse 
questions of philosophy, and, at the same time, appreciate and 
enjoy the most splendid creations of imagination. But, some 
one may ask, Do you pretend that the classics can accomplish 
this great work alone? Most certainly not. A mere classical 
scholar is by no means a thoroughly educated man. A com- 
plete education contemplates other objects besides intellectual 
culture. Man needs physical and moral as well as mental 
training. He has a will to be regulated, passions to be governed, 
appetites to be checked, and affections to be cultivated. The 
influence of classical study in these respects, it is not our object 
now to discuss. We wish to show its utility as an intellectual 
discipline ; and, be it remembered, while we maintain the im- 
portance and excellence of such discipline, we do not exclude 
other sciences or deny their utility. We would not recommend 
the exclusive application of the mind to any department of 
knowledge. It is only the combined influence of different 
studies which can make the finished scholar, the able reasoner 
and deep thinker. While we make these concessions in favor 
of other sciences, we may safely assert that the study of the 
languages is the best discipline for the tyro, and one of the 
most valuable helps to the mature scholar. The mathematics 
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and metaphysics are suited to a more advanced stage of educa- 
tion, and are peculiarly adapted to develop the reasoning powers, 
though less efficient in the cultivation of a correct taste, a chas- 
tened imagination and a tenacious memory. 

A great part of the work of education is preparatory. The 
foundation must be laid broad and deep before a stable super- 
structure can be reared. How often have we been told that 
the mind, like the body, requires exercise in order to its 
complete development? Who does not know, that without 
that exercise, the mind must forever remain infantile and weak ? 
It should be the first object of the teacher, therefore, to promote 
intellectual activity. It is in vain to crowd the young mind 
with facts and theories ; the understanding must be enlarged 
before it can contain ; the judgment must be matured before it 
can decide ; the memory must be strengthened before it can re- 
tain; the taste must be cultivated before it can distinguish. 
Knowledge cannot be poured into the mind, like water into a 
cask—as the ancient sophists taught—without regard to capa- 
city. As well might you teach the infant to walk, by present- 
ing to his eye the process upon a canvass, as teach the young 
pupil to think, by the bare presentation of facts. In both cases, 
the child must exercise his own powers; and that he may 
properly exercise his mind, he must be furnished with appro- 
priate subjects of contemplation. The proper stimulus must be 
applied, and a right direction given to his thoughts. If the 
material be such as to employ all the powers of the mind at 
once, time will be saved, and great advantage secured. The 
mind is enlarged by expansion and not by accretion. The 
true index of its greatness is its power to originate and execute, 
not a mere capacity to contain. We should not aim to make 
the mind a mere reservoir of other men’s thoughts, but a living 
fountain, sending forth its own refreshing streams. A student 
may acquire the elements of universal science, and, by mere 
dint of memory, make his head a storehouse of facts, and yet 
be a mere sciolist. If he has made no effort to classify these 
facts, to investigate the causes and effects of events, to reason 
from premises, to draw conclusions from arguments—in a word, 
if he has taken no care “ to preserve that delicate balance of all 
the powers, which constitutes the truly philosophic mind,” he 
has no claim to the title of scholar, much less to that of a genius. 
We cannot justly predicate intelligence of such a man any more 
than we can of an encyclopedia. They both contain the 
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thoughts of others, and will communicate them when con- 
sulted. 

If the business of education has been properly stated, it fol- 
lows that that course of study, which most effectually secures 
the object of all mental training, is the best. Let us now ex- 
amine more particularly the claims of the classics to our atten- 
tion. Let us notice their influence upon the individual faculties 
of the mind, the memory, the attention, judgment, imagination, 
taste and reasoning powers. 

1. In the acquisition of the words and grammatical forms of 
a new language, the memory is essentially improved. This is 
perhaps one of the least important results of this discipline. 
The memory is more easily trained than any other faculty of the 
mind. Almost any exercise will be profitable to the memory 
of the child; still, in the process of a regular education, economy 
of time and mental advantage should determine our choice of 
means. If we take into view the collateral benefits which re- 
sult from classical study as a discipline for the memory, its in- 
fluence in creating mental capacity and stimulating to mental 
effort, by invigorating the mind, and, at the same time, furnish- 
ing the richest materials of thought, it may be questioned 
whether we can select a better exercise for the young student. 
No scholar will deny the great importance of a tenacious memory, 
if the other powers of the mind are properly matured. It is 
commonly believed that a good memory is not the usual con- 
comitant of a great intellect ; and, that it is the prerogative of 
true Esme to invent, not to retain. The notion is equally 
prevalent, that close application and accurate scholarship are 
incompatible with superior mental endowments. Because 
genius is sometimes eccentric, and, either fram indolence or per- 
versity, neglects that culture which is essential to the growth of 
common minds, every unfledged witling, forsooth, possessed of 
the requisite indolence and aversion to study, presumes to play 
the genius by aping his follies. Every reflecting mind will ac- 
knowledge that accuracy of memory is essential to correct judg- 
ment ; for, in order to discriminate between things that differ, a 
man must readily call to mind all the circumstances that con- 
stitute that difference ; else he will decide preposterously. We 
cannot arrive at safe and equitable conclusions respecting dis- 
puted points unless we can retain and weigh the evidence ad- 
vanced upon both sides. Hence a good memory is absolutely 
indispensable to the judge, the advocate and public speakers of 
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every description. Cicero, in speaking of the value of a good 
memory to the orator, says: Quid dicam de thesauro rerum 
omnium, memoria ? que nisi custos inventis cogitatisque rebus 
et verbis adhibeatur, intelligimus, omnia, etiams! preclarissima 
fuerint in oratore, peritura.* 

In the ordinary process of education, the memory frequently 
receives undue attention, and is cultivated at the expense of 
higher intellectual powers. “ Young learners,” says Dr. Jahn, 
“ are accustomed to do violence to the faculty of memory, when 
they earnestly strive to learn every thing by rote, or, at least, to 
retain it in the memory. By efforts of this nature, which are 
overstrained, they fatigue the memory, deprive it of its natural 
vigor, and debilitate it; whence it comes, that they remember 
what they obtain in this manner with the greatest difficulty, 
and, of course, easily forget it. The memory loves freedom, 
and is refreshed, nourished and strengthened by it.’ Hence, 
in educating the young mind, the memory should not be unduly 
tasked, but only trained to a spontaneous, healthy activity, in 
co-operation with the other mental powers. In the discipline 
we propose, there is little danger of giving a disproportionate 
employment to the memory. If the languages are properly 
taught and studied, the pupil must think and reason and decide 
as well as remember. 

2. The study of the languages enables the student to command 
the attention at will, to fix it, for any length of time, upon a 
single point, and to form those habits of patient investigation 
and nice discrimination, which are essential to intellectual emi- 
nence. This is the most difficult and painful part of the 
whole business of education. Indeed, it is difficult for the best 
trained minds to gain a perfect control of the attention, so as to 
command it at will and concentrate it for a longer or shorter 
period, upon a given subject. This habit is by no means the 
gift of nature. The mind naturally loves ease or amusement, 
better than toil and solid improvement. It is disinclined to pa- 
tient thought. It loves to indulge its own idle reveries, to sport 
with its own spontaneous musings, to brood over the creations 
of its own imagination, and to follow its own vagaries to the 
ends of the earth. “ Every man who has instructed others,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ can tell how much patience it requires to 
recall vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and 


* De Oratore, Liber 1: 5. 
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to rectify absurd misapprehensions.” “In order to grapple 
successfully with the difliculties of science, the mind should be 
brought to the task, in a collected and unruffled state. No half 
subdued gust of passion should start up, no melancholy train of 
thought should pour in its muddy current, no sudden start of 
skittish fancy or engrossing remembrance of darling diversion, 
no dreams of romance should come in to ruffle the smooth sur- 
face. The whole soul should be only a mirror of thought, whose 
every image should be well defined and without distortion.” 

Such a perfect control of the emotions, passions and 
thoughts can only be acquired by the truly philosophic mind, 
and that by intense application and rigid discipline. Still, 
trial, effort and practice may do much, even for the feeblest in- 
tellect. Confined attention is always irksome to the undisci- 
plined mind, and it readily welcomes any amusing day-dream, 
which may help to expel unwelcome thoughts. This subject is 
so happily illustrated by Dr. Beecher in his “ Plea for Colle- 
ges,” that I cannot forbear quoting his remarks. ‘“ Human in- 
dolence abhors this habit [of confined attention] as nature does a 
vacuum ; and the mind can be brought to it only by the power 
of habitual training. It is this aversion to close attention, 
which produces in the early stages of college life, so many 
partial insurrections against the Janguages and mathematics ; 
and such profound and eloquent dissertations upon the inutility 
of the one, and the folly of plodding through the sterile re- 
gions of the other ; and such warm-hearted eulogies of the lit- 
erature and various knowledge, which glitter on the surface, 
and for the acquisition of which the eye and the ear and the 
memory may suffice ; with little taxation of thought and men- 
tal power, in which the inspirations of genius are idolized and 
hard study stigmatized ; in which, instead of putting in requisi- 
tion the whole energy of the soul to turn the key of know- 
ledge, the young gentleman may skip through college with kid 
gloves and rattan, worship Bacchus and Venus, and cultivate 
the graces before the glass and before the ladies; and take his 
diploma, with all his college honors blushing thick upon his 
vacant head ;—a system of education that might suffice to 
qualify men to govern monkeys, but never to form and govern 
mind.” 

Now it is found, by long experience, that the study of the 
languages is an excellent remedy for languid attention and in- 
termittent application. It is impossible to advance a single 
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step without careful attention. The interpretation of mm 
requires thought, reflection and reasoning. In the more difh- 
cult passages it requires undivided attention and intense appli- 
cation. The student must not only have a clear idea of the 
separate meaning of the words, but also of the thought pre- 
sented to the reader by their combination. He must not only 
be familiar with the general meaning of each word, but he 
must know its particular meaning in the passage he is examin- 
ing. He must form a just conception of the import of each 
sentence, and of its relation to the context. The precise thing 
indicated by every word and every sentence must be presented 
to the mental eye, and the exact shade of thought which lay in 
the author’s mind, must be exhibited under new forms, and in 
new relations, so as not to lose one of its original characteris- 
tics. This requires a careful attention to all the circumstances 
of the writer’s situation,—the time, the place and the eause of 
his writing. The author’s peculiar mental and physical con- 
stitution, his mode of life and habits of thinking should also be 
investigated. Sometimes an author cannot be fully understood 
and appreciated without an intimate knowledge of the geogra- 
phical, commercial and _ political condition, domestic manners, 
mental habits, private and public life of the people to which he 
belonged. So that frequently the whole field of ancient lore 
must be explored, and the whole world of antiquities be laid 
under contribution to illustrate a single author. 

The connection of each word, thought and paragraph, with 
every other portion of the work, must be carefully scrutinized, 
lest in translating we make the writer contradict himself. The 
nature of the subject discussed, and the logical sequence of the 
arguments must also be noticed, so that our interpretation may 
not be incongruous or irrelevant. ‘This process requires a vig- 
orous exercise of the powers of invention and comprehension. 
Thus the mind is kept in a constant state of healthy activity 
and pleasurable excitement. Its natural appetency for new 
truths and new relations is abundantly gratified. The pleasure 
of acquisition beguiles the tediousness of severe study, and the 
habit of patient investigation and critical analysis is formed 
without the consciousness of fatigue. “The power of making 
nice distinctions, and of separating things, which, to the igno- 
rant and inexperienced, appear alike,” says Prof. Stuart, “is 
one of the most important powers ever acquired and exercised 
bv the human mind. I must believe that linguistic study, di- 
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rected as it ought to be, viz. to acquire a knowledge of things 
that are designated by the words of a foreign language, is one 
of the most important means of improving and strengthening 
the faculty of nice discernment, that is within the reach of a 
roung man.’”’ The same author acknowledges himself more 
indebted to this discipline than to all his other studies. The 
judgment is also called into active exercise, during the whole 
process of interpretation, in unravelling and recomposing every 
sentence and paragraph, but more especially in analyzing an 
entire work. The same faculty may be judiciously exercised in 
comparing synonyms, in determining their exact shades of 
difference, and in deciding why a particular word is used in a 
given place instead of another. In reading different authors, 
their peculiarities may be noticed, their excellencies or defects 
compared, and their merits determined. In this way, even the 
young student may create for himself a standard of merit, and 
form some notion of a higher and philosophical criticism. 
When he has once learned to think with precision, and to dis- 
criminate with accuracy, he will easily command right words 
and forcible expression for the vehicle of his thoughts. The 
classical student, if he have clear ideas and definite notions of 
what he wishes to communicate, cannot want for words. His 
familiarity with the best models will generally secure him from 
inaccuracies in the use of language and offences against 
taste. 

3. The study of the classics tends to refine, chasten and exalt 
the imagination. Perhaps there is no one of the native powers 
of the mind, which usually exerts so important an influence 
upon our happiness or misery in this life, as the imagination. 
If properly trained and directed, it may become the source of 
the most exquisite pleasure; if neglected and abused, of the 
most excruciating torment. In those departments of literature 
which are the peculiar province of the imagination, the ancients 
stand unrivalled. In their poetry and oratory, the student is in- 
troduced to the most splendid creations of genius. It is the pre- 
vailing opinion of some of our best critics, that the infancy of 
society is most favorable to poetic excellence. Every thing 
then isnew. All the impressions of the bard are fresh and 
vivid. The current of his thoughts eushes out warm from na- 
ture’s living fount. As men advance in society, they become 
less susceptible to those lively emotions, excited by an ardent 
imagination. Theydeal more in general ideas and cold ab- 
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stractions. The reasoning powers become more acute, the 
imagination more tame. The experimental sciences, which 
require time for maturity, advance with the improvement of 
society, while poetry remains stationary or retrogrades. “ As 
civilization advances,” says Macaulay, “ poetry almost neces- 
sarily declines. In proportion as men know more and think 
more, they look less at individuals, and more at classes. They 
therefore make better theories, and worse poems. They give 
us vague phrases instead of images, and personified qualities 
instead of men. They maybe better able to analyze human 
nature than their predecessors. But analysis is not the business 
of the poet. His office is to portray, not to dissect.” “The 
Greeks,” says Menzel, “ translated beautiful nature ; the middle 
ages translated faith ; we translate our science into poetry.” 

If this theory be true, the student can kindle the true po- 
etic enthusiasm in his own bosom, only by stealing a coal from 
the altar of the ancient muses. A thorough acquaintance with 
ancient poetry will undoubtedly give him a just notion of the 
office of the imagination in literature, and reveal to him the 
secret process by which this “ shaping spirit” creates the magic 
wonders of its power. It is not enough that the scholar views 
and admires these unequalled productions of genius ; he must 
become familiar with them and fee! their influence. It is not 
sufficient to notice and treasure up the beautiful conceits and 
striking expressions of an author; but he must strive to repro- 
duce in himself the inspiration of the bard and the enthusiasm 
of the orator. He must, for the time, forget self, and, in imagi- 
nation at least, exchange places with the author, live in the 
very midst of the stirring scenes that called forth the orator’s 
pathos, or kindled the poet’s fire, breathe in bis spirit, be moved 
by the same impulses of feeling that actuated him, be touched 
by his sorrow, be melted by his tears, catch his fire, feel the 
same emotions of sublimity, and enjoy the same beauties that 
elevated or ravished his soul, soar with him in imagination, and 
train the whole intellectual being to like modes of thought. In 
this way he may acquire sufficient strength and nerve to wield 
the giant armor of men of other days. 

By this process alone, can the student become an adept in 
classic lore. Some practical men may cry out: “ Enthusiasm! 
extravagance!’ Admit that it is enthusiasm. Great attain- 
ments were never made in any branch of literature, science or 
art, without some degree of professional enthusiasm. This de- 
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votion of eminent scholars and artists to their favorite pursuits 
is the very secret of their success. The geologist is in raptures 
at the discovery of some antediluvian reptile or more recent pe- 
trifaction. The philosophic antiquarian gazes with mingled 
awe and reverence at the remains of ancient art,—those mag- 
nificent ruins and marvellous columns that stand upon the soil 
beneath which countless generations sleep, 


Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials which the wizard time 
Hath raised to count his ages by. 


The physician boasts of his splendid illustrations of morbid 
anatomy, and of his beautiful specimens of diseased bones ; and 
no one objects to this devotion to a particular department of 
study, this professional enthusiasm. On the contrary, every in- 
telligent man commends it as the very key that unlocks the 
temple of science. 

4. The taste is refined and matured by this same discipline. 
By constant association with refined society the individual is 
himself refined. The mind, in like manner, is moulded by the 
objects it contemplates. By long familiarity with these fimshed 
models of composition, the principles of philosophic criticism 
are gradually acquired, and a cultivated taste is unconsciously 
formed, so that,in writing, the student instinctively adopts what 
is beautiful in sentiment and faultless in expression, and rejects 
what is vulgar and anomalous. Though he may forget every 
word and every thought he has ever learned from ancient au- 
thors, his time will not have been lost. There still remains 
in the soul “an intellectual residuum,” a kind of mental pre- 
cipitate, which, though differing from all the elements that were 
originally thrown into the intellectual crucible, still contains 
their very essence, and is superior to them all. The student’s 
taste is classical. And can we use a more expressive epithet 2 
Can there be higher praise? After long acquaintance with 
classic excellencies, he has an intuitive perception of the beau- 
ties of a literary production. He does not need to recur to the 
standard he once used. He has risen trom the condition of a 
learner to that of judge, and his nice perception of the beauties 
of a finished composition has become a part of his mental con- 
stitution. The man, who has been thus educated, can scarcely 
become so degraded as to lose entirely his taste for the beauti- 
ful, the poetic and the sublime in literature. Nor is this disci- 
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pline, which thus forms the taste and polishes the mind, a mere 
unrequited toil, destitute of pleasure or profit. There is a plea- 
sure in mere intellectual activity. We are so constituted, that 
without exertion we cannot enjoy. Knowledge is the proper 
aliment of the soul, and the highest mental enjoyment results 
from the uninterrupted pursuit, and the constant acquisition of 
new truths. A philosopher once said: “If the gods would 
grant me all knowledge, I wou!d not thank them for the boon ; 
but if they would grant me the everlasting pursuit of it, I would 
render them everlasting thanks.” When the student commences 
a course of classical study, he does not enter upon a barren de- 
sert, with only here and there an oasis to gladden his heart, but 
a land of hill and dale, whose eminences are clothed with per- 
petual sunlight, and in whose bosom sleep the treasures of a 
world. 

5. Classical study is eminently useful in strengthening the 
reasoning powers. The art of reasoning is one of the most 
complicated and difficult of all arts. It can be acquired only 
by long and laborious training. Perfection in this art would 
require all knowledge. The noblest productions of human rea- 
son have resulted from the combined influence of all liberal 
studies. The higher mathematics furnish an excellent discipline 
for minds that have already been partially matured by an ap- 
propriate early education. But as mathematical reasoning 
alone admits of absolute certainty, and al! moral reasoning is 
based upon probabilities, classical study is found to be an ex- 
cellent co-worker with the mathematics and metaphysics, in 
preparing men for the diversified employments of life. In most 
of our daily avocations, we reason from probable evidence. 
The difficulty of this process is increased by the ambiguity of 
human Janguage. In the business of translating from a foreign 
tongue, the mind is constantly employed in weighing evi- 
dence, and balancing probabilities. It is made familiar with 
the very process of reasoning which we need to employ in 
the intercourse of life. “The mind,” says Dugald Stewart, 
“in following any train of reasoning beyond the circle of the 
mathematical sciences, must necessarily carry on, along with 
the logical deduction expressed in words, another logical pro- 
cess, of a far nicer and more difficult nature,—that of fixing, 
with a rapidity which escapes our memory, the precise sense 
of every word which is ambiguous, by the relation in which 
it stands to the general scope of the argument.” 
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Now this is precisely the student’s occupation who is trans- 
lating a foreign language. He is incessantly employed in de- 
termining the meaning of words from the connection in which 
they stand, constantly weighing evidence and drawing conclu- 
sions, if he does not use a translation; for, in that case, he is 
only exercising his memory. Each word has various significa- 
tions. He must carefully examine the sentence, and then 
fix upon the appropriate definition. In this way he is for 
years training the mind to the most accurate discrimination in 
comparing words, and adjusting nice shades of meaning. Thus 
he learns to practise the most delicate and difficult part of the 
art of reasoning. In what other way could one become so 
intimately acquainted with the right use of language, which is 
the great instrument of all ratiocination? Without a minute 
knowledge of definitions, and of the nice shades of meaning 
which result from the subject discussed, and the connection of 
the argument, no person can speak with precision, or reason 
with force and perspicuity. Many eminent teachers have been 
so fully convinced of the utility of classical studies, in invigor- 
ating and maturing the mental powers, that they give it as baie 
opinion, that, if two students of equal capacity be put upon a 
course of study, for six years—the one pursuing English studies 
wholly, and the other devoting one-third of the time to the lan- 
guages—at the end of the course the classical student, by his 
superior discipline, will have acquired a better English educa- 
tion, aside from his knowledge of the languages, than the 
other. An eminent French philosopher supposes if two boys 
were put to study—the one upon the classics and the other 
upon the sciences—and, “ on leaving the first class,” the classi- 
cal scholar should, by some accident, lose every word he had 
learned, but retain his intellectual powers in the same state of 
maturity as before the loss, that this scholar, beginning his ac- 
quisitions anew, would, at the close of his course, be better 
educated and better prepared for the business of life than the 
other, who had devoted the whole time to other pursuits. This 
may be an extravagant opinion, yet by no means so extravagant 
as many would suppose. It is undoubtedly true that the time 
which many students think absolutely wasted upon the classics, 
is the very seed-time of life. It is the apprenticeship of mind ; 
the time when they are acquiring strength and skill for greater 
effort; the time when they are preparing their weapons for 
‘uture intellectual warfare. 
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A distinguished philosopher remarks: “ The real way to gain 
time in education is to dose it; that is, to give it up to the natu- 
ral development of the faculties: not to be in haste to construct 
the edifice of knowledge, but first to prepare the materials and 
lay deep the foundations. The time that is yielded to the 
mind for unfolding itself though slowly is not lost; but to de- 
range its natural progress, by forcing on it premature instruc- 
tion, is to lose not only the time spent, but much of the time to 
come. Give your pupil memory, attention, judgment, taste ; 
and believe, whatever his vocation in life may be, he will make 
more rapid and certain proficiency, than if you had loaded him 
with knowledge, which you cannot answer for his bringing to 
any result, and which his organs, weak and variable, and his 
unconfirmed faculties, are as yet little able to bear.” 

In this connection it may not be improper to notice some of 
the current objections against the classics. The common objec- 
tion against their practical utility has already, I trust, been an- 
swered by showing that the study of them develops and ma- 
tures the young mind. Whatever expands the soul, induces 
reflection, furnishes food for thought, subdues sense and exalts 
reason, is eminently practical. 

Aside from their influence in forming the mind, their utility 
might be advocated as the medium of communicating valuable 
information that cannot be conveniently learned from other 
sources. In learning the language of a nation, the student 
becomes acquainted with their mental habits, their progress in 
philosophy and morals, their history, chronology, private char- 
acter and public institutions. A mere vocabulary of the words 
used by a people will show their progress in science, philosophy 
and the arts, and a careful analysis of their peculiar modes of 
expression, thestructure of their language and the characteristics 
of their style, will prove a very valuable help to the study of 
intellectual philosophy. Words and thoughts are so intimately 
associated, that the study of language is, in one sense, the study 
of mind; and comparative philology may justly be styled the 
comparative anatomy of mind. It is a common remark of stu- 
dents: “I wish to study what I can use in the business of life.” 
Now what can be more useful, especially to one whose busi- 
ness it is to persuade and to convince, than to be thoroughly 
versed in the philosophy of mind and its operations; to be well 
acquainted with all the springs of human action? Ifa scholar 
will study only what will be available as an intellectual fund in 
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after life, he must confine himself chiefly to the elementary 
branches of an English education, particularly to arithmetic 
and book-keeping. But if he would entertain large and liberal 
views, his course of study must be equally extended and liberal. 

From young men who contemplate the legal profession, we 
frequently hear such sentiments as this: ‘I wish to give my at- 
tention to such authors as will furnish me with practical know- 
ledge, polish my style, give me a command of language and 
prepare me for a public speaker.’ I reply, that there is no 
exercise that will so effectually prepare you for your con- 
templated duties, as the study you object to. Do you expect 
to spend your life in the use of language, to gain your subsist- 
ence by its use, and yet object to the study of it? But, says 
the objector, I do not intend to speak Latin or Greek. Very 
well: but if you can acquire a better knowledge of your own 
tongue, a more polished style and a more ready command of 
words, by the discipline of interpretation, is not this the very 
end you aim at? What, think you, gave birth to the clear, 
precise and logical reasonings of Cudworth, the profound 
thoughts and copious diction of Barrow and Howe, the trans- 
cendent, matchless eloquence of Taylor and Milton? Did 
they acquire their unrivalled distinction as scholars by studying 
English literature? Most certainly not ; for they had none or 
almost none to study. These were the men who made English 
literature. Their minds were trained almost wholly by classi- 
cal study. 

But, says the objector, did not Shakspeare contribute as 
largely to the formation of English literature as any you have 
named? “He,” as Ben Johnson said, “ had small Latin and 
Jess Greek.”” True, Shakspeare possessed superior native en- 
dowments, and could accomplish without a thorough education 
more than others can with it. He was an exception to all 
general rules. Besides, if his case shows that classical studies 
are useless, it shows that all systematic education is useless. If 
all that is requisite to make a great man be to turn him loose 
upon the world, in his youth, and leave him dependent on his 
own exertions, it is a wonder the world is not full of Shak- 
speares and Franklins; for certainly a multitude of young 
men are thus left to their own efforts, and under circumstances 
far more favorable to improvement than those of Shakspeare 
or Franklin. Six thousand years have produced but one 
Shakspeare, while they have produced thousands of good rea- 
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soners and deep thinkers; and this is quite as much as most 
young men may aspire to. Indeed, if all our youth were left 
to their own resources, it is probable that multitudes would imi- 
tate Prince Hal or Falstaff, where one would conceive the idea 
of such a character, and write down the conception for the in- 
struction and amusement of others. 

“ Many men,” says Mr. Cheever, “ think no employments 
practical, but those that are immediately mechanical ; or those 
that minister to our bo !ily necessities; or those that afford 
knowledge whose application is immediate and evident. To 
such men, God himself cannot appear, as the Creator of the 
universe, as an architect ‘of practical wisdom ; for he has cov- 
ered the earth with objects, and the sky and the clouds with 
tints, whose surpassing beauty is their only utility ; but whose 
beauty is eminently useful, because man who beholds it, is im- 
mortal ; because it wakes the soul to moral contemplation, 
excites the imagination, softens the sensibilities of the heart, 
and throws round every thing in man’s temporal habitation the 
sweet light of poetry reflected from the habitations of angels, 
telling him both of his mortality and immortality, giving him 
symbols of both, and holding with him a perpetual conversa- 
tion of the glory, wisdom and goodness of God. 


* To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts, that do ofien lie too deep for tears.’ 


“To such men the employment of Milton, while writing 
Paradise Lost, would have seemed less practical than that of 
the shoemaker at his next door; nor would it alter their views 
to represent that all the shoes the man could possibly make in 
a whole life time, would be worn out in a very few years, 
while the divine poem would be a glorious banquet and a pow- 
erful discipline to all good men and great minds for ages. 
Whatever in any degree disciplines the mind for effort, is prae- 
tical, though for every thing else it be utterly useless.” 

No man can appreciate the value of mental discipline till he 
has felt its influence ; and if he is unacquainted with any science 
or department of study, this very fact precludes the possibility 
of his forming a correct estimate of its utility. The only way 
to judge of what is practical is ¢o be practical; and the only 
way to arrive at a just estimate of the real utility of any 
branch of science, is to study it and master it. The true 
standard, by which we ought to estimate the benefit of intel- 
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lectual training, is the capacity it creates for doing good. Some 
students, whose love of ease creates in them an aversion to all 
laborious exercise either of mind or body, seek a substitute for 
the prescribed course of collegiate study in extended reading. 
They admire the ready and flippant student, who, having a 
smattering of all knowledge, astonishes the uninitiated. They 
diligently inquire the cause of his marvellous fluency and ready 
wit, and find that he is a general scholar, a lover of miscellany. 
Hence they resolve to be readers, and scout the languages and 
mathematics, which so cramp the intellect, stifle the buddings 
of genius, and make a man a mere prosing pedant. They 
plunge at once into an ocean of miscellany, and seize upon this 
novel, that new poem, and the other review or pamphlet, stu- 
diously avoiding the good old standard works of English litera- 
ture, because, forsooth, they require study, and are almost as 
difficult to be understood as Latin. After carefully pursuing 
this labor-saving process of education four years, the student 
graduates, a mere superficial sciolist, with a small capital of 
fancy articles, to please the sentimental and romantic, and with- 
out the means of increasing it. It would be better to spend 
four years in the catacombs of Egypt, deciphering hierogly- 
phics, than devote the same time exclusively to miscellaneous 
reading. The student would come out of his den better pre- 
pared for the business of life, with more strength of intellect for 
grappling with difficult subjects, than if he had spent his time 
in the mere dissipation of unthinking superficial reading. I do 
not object to such reading, in its proper place ; but it should be 
resorted to as a relief from severer studies. All intellectual 
eminence is the result of patient thought. Mere reading with- 
out study or reflection will no more expand the young mind, 
than listening to sweet music. Either occupation would be- 
guile the tedious hours of an unemployed mind. Hard study, 
patient, protracted study, discriminating study is absolutely es- 
sential to success in literary and scientific pursuits. Miscella- 
neous reading does not furnish the necessary discipline. The 

oung man, who vainly imagines that such pursuits will qualify 
him or “ the stern realities of life,’’ and resolves to devote no 
more time to those studies, whose practical utility is not appa- 
rent to his feeble mind, than barely to escape public disgrace, 
by that very resolve dooms himself to eternal mediocrity, if not 
to inferiority. Before such a person reads polite literature to 
polish his mind, it may be well for him to get some mind to 
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polish. Reading, to be profitable, must be something more than 
a mere “ beggarly day-dreaming.” “Read,” says Bacon, “ not 
to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” It might be added, many are not 
to be read at all; for it can scarcely be doubted that an indis- 
criminate gormandizing of popular literature only enfeebles the 
intellect, and begets a sickly sentimentalism. In regard to the 
alleged immoral tendency of the study of classic mythology, J 
can only say I have never felt it nor discovered it in others. It 
is, however, gravely maintained that ancient authors foster a 
bloodthirsty spirit, and taint the soul by their licentiousness. 
It is also maintained, by some reformers, that jails and peniten- 
tiaries are mere incentives to crime; yet I cannot learn that 
those who live in the vicinity of such institutions are uncom- 
monly vicious, nor have I ever known a man to be prompted 
to steal or rob, by visiting or passing by a prison. Neither 
have I known a student to become a heathen, or even heathen- 
ish by studying the classics. I would ask every schemer in 
education to visit our colleges, and inquire who are the greatest 
heathens there. I am confident they are not the best classical 
scholars. I would say to such reformers as Agricola did to his 
troops : “ question your own eyes.” Who are the idle, the dis- 
orderly and vicious in our literary institutions? Is it they who 
are most devoted to classical pursuits? No: for they have no 
time to be dissipated. It is a rare thing to find one, who seeks 
to excel as a classical scholar, dissipated or immoral. The dis- 
turbers of college, the corrupters of the young are generally 
those who neglect such studies, who have not sufficient elevation 
of soul to appreciate them, and who find a more congenial em- 
ployment in reading the corrupting novels and poetry of the 
age. An extended discussion of this point does not properly 
belong to my subject, and I leaveit. I conclude in the language 
of Dr. Dana: “If there is a spirit abroad in our Jand which is 
corrupting our literature, which would exchange its solid strength 
for a feeble and meretricious splendor, which regards its surface 
more than its depth, let us resist it. In an age of too much 
glitter and ostentation, let us aim at nothing better or higher 
than solid knowledge, genuine wisdom, unostentatious goodness 
and substantial usefulness. In an age of ceaseless revolution, 
let us remember that to innovate is not always to reform; and 
that old truth is somewhat preferable to new error.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Reuicious LireraTure IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND :—GAUSSEN 
on Divine InsprraTIon. 


By an American in Paris. 


Théopneustie, ou Pleine Inspiration des Saintes Ecritures : par 
L. Gaussen. 

Theopneustia, or the Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures: by L. Gaussen: pp. 477, 8vo. (Published by Delay, 
No. 62 Rue Basse-du-Rempart, Paris. } 


Tue three great races, which possess the greatest degree of 
civilization, and the greatest amount of moral and political in- 
fluence in the world, are the English, or rather the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Germanic, and the French or Gallic. The first of these, 
including the branch which inhabits the United States and the 
colonies of Great Britain, probably exceeds forty-four millions 
of people; the second, forty-two millions; and the third, in- 
cluding portions of Switzerland and Belgium and the colonies 
of France, thirty-eight millions. 

These races, though enjoying a civilization which may be 
said to be nearly equal, possess characteristics which strikingly 
distinguish them one from another. The first two, however, 
approximate much more nearly to each other—having in fact 
a common origin—than does either of them and the third. An 
inquiry into the origin of these differences in character—so per- 
ceptible, and yet not easy to portray—would be in the highest 
degree interesting ; but it is wholly foreign to the object which 
we have in view in writing this article. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind may be described as being eminently 
practical, clear in its conceptions, patient in its investigations 
and pursuits; the Germanic, more patient, more speculative, 
and more ardent. While the Gallic is more ardent still than 
that of the dwellers beyond the Rhine, more perspicacious, but 
greatly wanting in coolness, in patience, in application. We 
speak only of the most general characteristics of these races 
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In literature the French are inferior to the English or Anglo- 
Saxon race in soundness of view, in clearness of argumentation, 
and in what may be called the love of the True. They are 
very inferior to the Germans in profound erudition ; and utterly 
abhor their love of speculation. They love that which is witty, 
brilliant, striking. But they have not the patience which is 
necessary to arrive at that which is profound. 

What we have just said is characteristic of the national mind 
and its operations. No people have more genius, and yet no 
great nation has produced fewer of the grandest discoveries 
in science, or achieved fewer of the greatest processes of art. 
And as to literature, while they have displayed great genius, 
and a most vivid imagination, the overwhelming mass of their 
writers are frivolous, superficial and immature. This is un- 
questionably the character of their writers in general. 

And yet, although the national character of the French may 
be designated as light, unstable, and fonder of show than of 
solidity, nothing is more certain than that when moulded by 
influences sufficiently powerful to control it, it undergoes the 
most remarkable transformations. In the pursuit of military 
glory, what toilsome campaigns have the French not made, 
what sanguinary battles have they not fought! In pursuit of 
science, too, they have furnished some of the finest examples of 
indomitable perseverance. 

But under no influence does the French mind seem to undergo 
so great a change as it does under that of religion. When 
made to feel the “powers of the world to come,” and the mo- 
tives which Christianity brings to bear upon the human heart, 
itseems to lose in a great measure those traits which we have 
described as being national. Calmness, sobriety, seriousness 
take the place of excessive excitability, frivolity and levity. 
Under this transforming influence, the French mind becomes 
remarkably adapted to the clear perception of the truth as 
revealed in the Bible, and the happy expression of it in spoken 
or written discourse. It is on this account that France has 
furnished many of the very ablest expounders of the Christian 
faith that the world has ever known, as well as many of its 
noblest advocates and most intrepid martyrs. 

Rome, for ages, found in the Gallican church, her most dis- 
tinguished defenders, and her brightest ornaments. Bossuet, 
Massillon, Bourdaloue, Fléchier and Fénélon are names than 
which none greater appear in her calendar of great men. 

7* 
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Their fame is coextensive with the literary and religious world. 
From the bosom of the Gallican church, too, even down to the 
present times, have gone forth the best missionaries whom Rome 
has ever employed to propagate her doctrines and extend her 
dominion. 

And even the Protestants, persecuted as they have been, and 
trodden under the feet of their enemies, almost to annihilation, 
have furnished many able champions of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, especially during the 16th and 17th centuries. Not- 
withstanding that access to the colleges of France was denied to 
their young men, and they were compelled to depend upon what 
instruction the schools of their own despised sect afforded, or 
seek for better in the academies and universities of Switzerland, 
Germany and Holland, not a few of them rose to distinction, 
and compelled the admiration, in some cases, of even their 
enemies. 

Let us for a moment speak of a few of them. And first of 
all, though not exactly first in the order of time, was Calvin— 
clarum et venerabile nomen,—who, whether he treated of the 
doctrines of Christianity, or expounded its sacred oracles, has 
not been surpassed in clearness of conception, in strength of 
argument, or in felicity of diction. He was one of those few 
great men whose names seem to be destined to descend to the 
remotest ages of futurity. His numerous and able productions 
are too well known to need a notice from us. His distinguished 
coadjutors in the glorious Reformation at Geneva, as well as in 
the adjoining Pays de Vaud, were Farel—the bold, ar- 
dent, powerful preacher, Viret—the amiable, the polished, the 
ingenious writer, as well as eloquent speaker, and Peter Olive- 
tan, who first translated the Bible from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. Theodore Beza, the friend of Calvin, his junior far in 
years and his inferior in natural gifts, was his successor in the 
chair of Theology at Geneva. He was the first President or 
Principal of the Academy ; and his numerous writings attest the 
maturity of his mind, and the great extent of his erudition. 

Whilst the above named great men labored, with others, 
who were either Frenchmen, or of French origin, and several of 
them had been banished from France, to introduce and establish 
the Reformation in French Switzerland, there were a few men, 
eminent in zeal and talent, who still continued, amidst the 
greatest obstacles, to promote it in France itself. Among these 
may be mentioned Lafevre, who deserves to be called the Fa- 
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ther of the Reformation in that country, and who was the au- 
thor of valuable commentaries on the Scriptures; Morlorat, 
author of Commentaries on Isaiah and the New Testament ; 
and others less distinguished. 

In the 17th century, and the beginning of the 18th, there 
were not a few distinguished Protestant writers in France, 
among whom we may indicate as the most celebrated, Phi/ip 
de Mornay, Count de Plessis, or, as he is commonly called, Du 
Plessis-Mornay, a layman of rank, and the very able author of 
treatises on the Church, on the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, on the Eucharist, History of the Papacy, &c.; Peter Du- 
moulin, author of a treatise on the Keys of the Church, His- 
tory of the Monks, and other excellent works ; David Blondel, 
whose works were numerous, treating of the Eucharist, the 
Primacy of the Church, the offices of Bishops and Presbyters, 
the Sibyls, a Defence of the Reformed Religion, in opposition to 
Richelieu, ete., ete.; Du Bosc, whose writings are excellent ; 
Claude, whose sermons, essays and controversial writings are 
well known; Samuel Bochart, who wrote much on Sacred 
Geography, the Natural History of the Bible, and other sub- 
jects, besides many sermons (an interesting Memoir of this 
distinguished scholar has lately been written by the Rev. Mr. 
Paumier of Rouen) ; Charles Drelincourt, author of Consolations 
against the Fear of Death, besides works on many other sub- 
jects, together with three volumes of Sermons (two of his 
sons were also ministers of the Gospel and authors); Stephen 
Gaussen, ancestor of the author of the work which stands at the 
head of this article, and the author of a work on the Art of 
Preaching; Le Sueur, author of a work on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. To these names we may add those of Amyrault, Girard 
des Bergeries, De Croi, Daillé, La Faye, Gaulart, Mestrezat, 
Demarets, etc., and in later times those of the Rabants (Paul St. 
Etienne). During the same period, there lived in Geneva, 
either the whole or a portion of their lives, the Twrrettins, 
Benedict, Francis and John Alphonsus, all of them distinguished 
authors, and one of them, Francis, well known among us for 
his System of Theology and other writings; the Spanheims, 
Ezekiel and Frederick the Younger, well known for their nu- 
merous writings, as was their distinguished father Frederick 
Spanheim the Elder, who was some time a Professor of Theol- 
ogy at Geneva; John Diodati, who, though born in Lucca, 
was long a professor at Geneva, and is well known for his 
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translation of the Bible into the Italian, his translation of Fa~- 
ther Paul’s History of the Council of Trent into French ; Ben- 
edict Pictet, author of a work on Christian Theology, in 3 
vols. 4to, Christian Morality, in 8 vols. 12mo., and other 
works; John Le Clerc, author of a translation of the Bible and 
many other productions, and who spent most of his life in 
Holland. 

During the 18th century, and especially the latter part of it, 
France produced no theologians of the Protestant school, who 
possessed any considerable merit. Nor is this fact wonderful. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 had left the 
Protestants of that country without the slightest protection from 
law. Persecution raged until it finally rid the country of 
almost every vestige of a Protestant church. It is an absolute 
fact that for a considerable period, in the early part of that 
century, there was but one ordained Protestant minister (M. 
Roger, in Dauphiny) in all France. It is true that there were 
some French Protestant ministers in Germany, in Holland, and 
in America. The most celebrated of those who lived in the 
early part of that century was Saurin, who spent the greater 
part of his life in Holland, and preached his well known dis- 
courses in the Walloon church at the Hague. And as to Ge- 
neva, it had submitted to the reign, first, of a dead formalism, 
then of a cold Pelagianism, and finally of a worldly Socinianism. 
We know not that any men of great distinction flourished there 
after the death of Benedict Pictet—which occurred, we believe, 
in 1724—until the end of the 18th century. Some men of God, 
however, there were, in the ministry of that city and canton, 


faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only they. 


We come now to more recent days, and shall take some no- 
tice of the most distinguished men whom God has raised up as 
advocates of the Protestant cause in both France and French 
Switzerland, since the beginning of the present century. 

It was only in 1802—as we Sa stated in another place*— 
that the Protestant church received an acknowledged and le- 
gue existence in France, by the Organi Articles which the 

overnment enacted during the Consulate of Napoleon. From 


* See Article X. in No. VII]. (new series) of the American 
Biblical Repository, on Religious Liberty in France. 
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thé revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 until the year 
1802—that is, during a period of 117 years—the existence of 
the Protestants as a sect was not acknowledged in that coun- 
try. Since 1802 they have been, by law, placed on the same 
footing with the Roman Catholics, and the churches of both are 
acknowledged as the established churches of the land, and re- 
ceive equal protection and support. The consequence is that 
the Protestant church, for nearly forty years, has been steadily 
and gradually gaining strength. The present number of its 
pastors, supported by the Government—that is, of those who 
are in the Established churches,—is 640 ; and, including those 
who are not connected with the Established churches, the en- 
tire number of Protestant ministers in France—not including 
those who are English or American, and who preach not to 
French but English congregations—does not exceed seven hun- 
dred and fifty. As the Protestants have now advantages of 
education equal to those of the Roman Catholics, it might be 
expected that there would be found already some men among 
them of distinguished talents and attainments, who are begin- 
ning to make themselves known to the world, and who prove 
themselves not unworthy children of a church which produced, 
in bygone days, a Calvin, a Ciaude, a Du Plessis-Mornay, a 
Dumoulin, and others of scarcely inferior fame. It has been 
even so. France possesses already a number of Protestants, in 
the ministry and among the laity—most of whom are young 
men, or in the prime of life—who are men of fine talents and 
most respectable attainments, and who are making themselves 
known by their respective and most respectable writings. 
Among these, and of what is termed the Evangelical or Or- 
thodox Party (we hate the word Party, but cannot at this mo- 
ment think of one which better expresses our idea), we may 
name, without disparaging others, among the pastors or minis- 
ters, the Rev. Dr. Grand Pierre, Director of the Missionary In- 
stitute at Paris, and author of several volumesof exc .. ser- 
mons; udebez, who is pastor of a chapel in the same 
city, and author of a volume of valuable Discourses, which we 
have noticed in a preceding number of this work ;* Juillerat- 
Chasseur, one of the pastors in the Oratoire and Ste. Marie, who 
has published some Discourses, as well as some poems; Fred- 


* See the [Vth number (new series) of the American Bib- 
lical Repository. 
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erick Monod (also a pastor in the same churches), who has ptb- 
lished several discourses, and is the excellent editor of the val- 
uable religious periodical called the Archives du Christianisme 
(Mr. Monod, we may here add, has three brothers in the minis- 
try, one of whom is the Rev. Adolphus Monod, now a professor 
in the Protestant Theological Seminary at Montauban, and 
author of several eloquent sermons as well as some controversia! 
pamphlets; another is Mr. William Monod, formerly pastor of 
a church at St. Quentin, and now editor of a literary journal at 
Geneva; and Horace Monod, the youngest, who is pastor of a 
church in Marseilles, and the translator of Professor Hodge’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans); Pauwmier, pastor 
of a church at Rouen, and author of a Memoir of Bochart ; 
De Félice, now Professor at Montauban, and author of several 
valuable essays and sermons, and well known in the United 
States as the interesting French correspondent of the New-York 
Observer: at the same Theological Seminary at Montauban 
are Professors Jalaguier and Encontre, both of whom have pub- 
lished, we believe, some valuable discourses, and they are also 
editors of a new and valuable periodical, called the Revue Thé- 
ologique, which is published once in two months ; Roussel, who 
is author of several popular tracts, Scénes Evangeliques, and 
other valuable and interesting books for children and youth, and 
is, withal, editor of the political and moral journal called L’Es- 
pérance ; Frossard, pastor of a church at Nismes, and author of 
several interesting books and discourses; 7. Blanc, who has 
published a number of good things; and Bonifas-Guizot, of 
Grenoble, who has also published several sermons, etc. We 
might increase this list by the names of quite a number 
more, who have published sermons delivered on important 
occasions. 

The anti-evangelical party, as it is termed, or that portion of 
the Protestant clergy of France which is considered as rejecting, 
or lightly esteeming, some of the most important doctrines ot 
the Christian system, as held by the great Reformers, have not 
so many authors among them, though they cannot be charged 
with a want of talent. Athanasius Coquerel, one of the pastors of 
the churches of the Oratoire and Ste. Marie at Paris, is consid- 
ered the Corypheus of their party. He is author of several 
volumes, on various subjects, which have had an extensive sale 
among the Protestants; Martin Paschoud, one of M. Coque- 
rel’s colleagues, has also published some things; Fontanés, 
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pastor at Nismes, who has published several Discourses, and 
other works, and has edited, we believe, one or two periodicals ; 
Matt:r, member of the Royal Council of Instruction, and au- 
thor of an Ecclesiastical History, etc. To these we might add 
the names of several others, who have published more or less, 
and who are considered as appertaining to the same theological 
school or party. 

We ought to add also the names of some laymen among the 
Protestants of France who are known as authors. Among these 
are Messrs. H. Lutteroth—editor of the Semeur, a very excellent 
literary and moral Review, which is published once a week, and 
which has existed nearly, if not quite, ten years, and been the 
means of doing much good, Count Agénor de Gasparin—an ex- 
cellent young nobleman who has written in defence of religious 
liberty, and from whom not a little is expected in future, and 
Guizot, who is, however, a man of letters and a statesman 
rather than a religious author. 

Nor are there wanting ladies who have contributed the in- 
fluence of their pens to advance the cause of Christ. Among 
them we may name Mademoiselle de Chabaud-Latour, who has 
written and translated many things, and conducted a valuable 
periodical for youth ; Madame Julius Mallet ; Madame Bonifas- 
Guizot ; and the late Madame Guizot, wife of the distinguished 
statesman mentioned above ;—all these ladies have published 
more or less. 

Nor should we omit to say that there are some French minis- 
ters of the gospel in adjoining countries who have attained some 
celebrity in France; and some of whom are known among us 
by their writings. They are such men as Bonnet at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, who has published several interesting vol- 
umes of discourses ; Secretan, at the Hague, who has published 
some excellent sermons; and Boucher, at Brussels, who has 
published a number of tracts and sermons, and has translated 
Nevins’ Thoughts on Popery, and some things from the English 
into French. 

We have spoken, in what we have said of the period which 
has elapsed since 1802, only of living authors. But there have 
lived some excellent Protestant ministers in France, during this 
period, who have entered into their rest, but whose writings re- 
main to do good. They are such men as the late devoted Pyt, 
F. A Gonthier, and above all, the distinguished and venerable 
Stapfer, whose death, last year, was felt to be so great a loss 
by the churches of France. 
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It will be seen, from what we have now stated, that the Prot- 
estants of France, of our times, have not been wanting in au- 
thors. It is true, indeed, that hitherto, those who have pub- 
lished the results of their studies have confined themselves too 
much to sermons, essays, and small works. With the excep- 
tion of some ten or a dozen persons, they have not attempted 
any thing beyond single discourses or small volumes. This has 
been owing to the fact that most of these authors are compara- 
tively young, and all are overwhelmed with pastoral duties, 
which demand almost every moment of their time. Surrounded 
as they are by numerous antagonists—not to say enemies—they 
have need of all their vigilance to protect their little flocks, and 
of much study, in order to interest the masses of the indifferent 
population in the midst of which they are endeavoring to plant 
the truth. Greater things, in the way of authorship, may un- 
questionably be expected of them in the time to come. 

In French Switzerland the Protestants have published much 
more than their brethren in France have done during the last 
quarter of a century. Already they have authors who may al- 
most be termed veterans in the use of the pen. There is the 
Rey. Dr. Malan in Geneva who has published many volumes, 
although he is not yet what might be called an old man. The 
publications of Dr. Malan, in the shape of tracts, sermons, con- 
troversial essays, and extended theological dissertations are nu- 
merous, and would make, if collected, some eight or ten volumes 
octavo. He began to wield the pen in his youth, and has not 
ceased until now, to assert and vindicate the truth in all possible 
Ways; sometimes in song, but oftener in prose; sometimes in 
the witty and tranchant style of the popular pamphleteer ; at 
another in the graver tone of the scholar. 

Next to Dr. Malan, among the orthodox, we may mention 
him whose name we have placed at the head of this article, the 
Rev. Professor Gaussen, who was formerly pastor of the church 
of Satigny, a parish at a short distance from the city of Geneva, 
and within the limits of the canton, but now, and for eight or 
nine years past, professor in the new theological school in that 
city. Professor Gaussen has published many things, in the 
shape of controversial pamphlets, sermons for edification, 
and considerable volumes. Among the latter may be placed 
his excellent Lectures on Daniel, as well as the work under our 
present notice. All of his writings are characterized by that 
brilliant eloquence which distinguishes his discourses when de- 


livered from the pulpit. 
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Of the same theological school is the Rev. Dr. Merle d’Au- 
bigné, who, in addition to several smaller works, has published 
the first two volumes of his invaluable History of the Reforma- 
tion. The remaining volumes are impatiently expected by the 
Protestant Christian public of France and Switzerland, and also 
by that of other countries. The volumes of this most interesting 
work which have appeared, have already been translated into 
English and published in London. 

We increase the list by adding the name of the Rev. Mr. Bost, 
who has written a number of excellent works, one of which is a 
history of the Moravians, and has translated from the German 
into French the history of the Church written by the late Dr. 
Blumhardt, the Director or President of the Missionary Institute 
at Basle. Mr. Bost is a poet, and the author also of some very 
sweet music, as well as a writer of prose. 

Of the same theological opinions, as it relates to all funda- 
mental points, are Messrs. Guers and Empeytaz, who are pas- 
tors in a chapel of dissenters in Geneva, and who have pub- 
lished several useful and esteemed works, none of which are of 
any great extent. 

Professor Pilet-Joly, also of the new Theological Seminary, 
has published some good things; as has also M. Galland, lately 
a professor in the same institution, but who is now pastor of a 
church in Switzerland. 

Out of Geneva there are several evangelical and excellent 
writers who ought to be mentioned, such as Vinet, Professor in 
the University, or Academy as it is called, of Lavsanne. Mr. 
Vinet has written many valuable works,—sermons, essays, &c. 
He is perhaps the most truly philosophical of all the ens 
divines of the present day. We speak of him as being French 
in the same sense in which we have used this word in other 
parts of this article, viz. as denoting all who are of the French 
people, whether living in France, Switzerland or Belgium. Mr. 
Vinet now holds the important post of Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Department of the University of the city of Lausanne, and 
exercises a great and good influence over the students who come 
under his instruction. He has lately written a capital essay on 
the question of the union of Church and State. This essay is now 
in press, and will make a considerable volume. Mr. Vinet is 
against the union of Church and State, and has lately resigned 
the pastoral charge which he held in connexion with the state. 
He still remains professor. 
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We may add also the names of Burnier, Vulliemin, Bauty, 
Henri Olivier, Gauthey, Vermeil, and A. Rochat, who reside, 
most of them at least, in the Canton de Vaud, and ‘who have all 
written more or less, and some of them very considerably ; and 
whose writings, we may add, are held in esteem. M. Fred. de 
Rougemont, a layman of distinguished talents and learning, of 
Neuchatel, we believe, is also the author of several valuable pub- 
lications. And we must not fail to add that some Swiss ladies 
have ably employed the pen for the advancement of truth, and 
especially for the instruction of the youth, among whom are 
Mademoiselles Herminie Chavannes and Julie Mieville. 

Among the evangelical authors in Geneva whom death has 
removed within the last few years, were Cellerier, Sen., Moulinic, 
and the young and lamented Professor Steiger. 

Of the anti-evangelical school or party in Geneva, the most 
distinguished writers are Cellerier, Jr., Bouvier, and Cheneviere, 
who have published a number of works which are more or less 
relished by those who hold their opinions. But the anti-evan- 
gelic al school of Geneva, like that of France, cannot boast of 
having produced many distinguished writers. The system which 
it holds, which is a mongrel theology, compounded of old So- 
cinianism and modern German neology, has not vitality and 
zeal enough in it to make Frenchmen do much in the way of 
writing to promote it. To them, doctrines which require either 
the patience of German criticism to detect, or the profound- 
ness of German metaphysics to elucidate (if we may so abuse 
the term), can never prove acceptable. 

One thing is very striking in French theological writings ; it 
is the simplicity of conception, the clearness of style, and the 
directness of statement which almost universally prevail in them. 
The theology of the evangelical French authors, whether of the 
past or the present days, is eminently biblical. Unlike the Ger- 
mans, in this and so many other respects, the well-ascertained 
declaration of God is every thing with them. On this account 
we value the theological writings of the French far more than 
we do those which have appeared beyond the Rhine. Less 
learned, less metaphysical than the Germans, the French theolo- 
gians, somehow or other, more readily perceive, and more firmly 
lay hold of the true meaning of the Scriptures than they do. 
With all their levity, the French, as a people, have a deal of 
good sense. And as we have before stated, when their minds 
have been brought under the hallowing influences of the Gos- 
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pel, and baptized as it were by the Holy Ghost,no men become 
more able and convincing expounders of the sacred oracles. In 
proof of this we might cite Calvin, who as a commentator has 
never been surpassed in his attempts to give the true meaning of 
the inspired writers. The same remark might be made respecting 
several others of their older writers, as well as of not a few of 
their modern ones. 

In the notice of French theological writers which we have just 
taken, we havesaid nothing of those of the Roman Catholic church 
during the same period. It fell not within the scope of our 
plan to do so. Atanother time we may, however, take up that 
subject, and indicate who have been the most important theo- 
logical authors of that church in France during the last three 
centuries. At present, we must pass to the notice which we 
propose to give, in the remaining portion of this article, of the 
work which stands at its head. Of its distinguished author, 
we have already said a few words. We will only add, at 
present, that Professor Gaussen is a native of Geneva, of a 
wealthy and most respectable family, and that, after having 
preached the Gospel with eloquence and zeal, for several years, 
at Satigny, he was deprived of his pastoral charge by the Con- 
sistory of Geneva, for having dared to preach doctrines, and 
employ measures, for propagating the truth, which the venera- 
ble company of pastors of the city and canton did not relish, 
This tyrannical act led to a discussion which was eminently 
promotive of the truth, we believe, and which displayed the 
piety and talent of M. Gaussen to the greatest advantage. It 
was this affair, more than any other one thing, which led to the 
formation of the Evangelical Society of Geneva in 1831, and 
of the contemporaneous establishment of the new  theolo- 
gical school of that city, and which owes its existence to that 
society. M. Gaussen was chosen Professor of Didactic Theol- 
ogy in that seminary at its very commencement. And as he 
possesses a sufficient fortune himself, his services are, and have 
ever been, wholly gratuitous. We will only add that he has 
borne much of the “ reproach of Christ,’ and has borne it well. 
We pass now to the consideration of his book. 

The subject of this book is the Plenary Inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures—a subject confessedly of the first importance 
at all times, but especially so at this moment at Geneva, as 
well as in some other portions of the Christian world, where 
the multiform errors of German neology are striving to estab- 
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lish themselves, or are strenuously resisting the efforts which 
are making to dislodge them. The following extract from the 
Preface of Professor Gaussen’s work will at once explain the 
title which he has chosen, and the importance, in his view, of 
the subject. 


At the first glance at this book and its title, two prejudices, equally 
erroneous, may arise in some minds, which I desire to dissipate. 

The Greek term, Theopneustia, although borrowed from St. Paul, 
and long employed on the other side of the Rhine, being but little 
employed in our language, more than one reader, without doubt, will 
say of the subject herein treated, that it is too scientific to be popu- 
lar, and too little popular to be important. I fear not, however, to 
declare that if any thing could have given me both the desire and the 
courage to undertake it, it is the double persuasion of its vital importance 
and its simplicity. 

Ido not think that, next to the divine nature of Christianity, any 
question can be presented to us more essential to the life of our 
faith than this: “ The Bible, is it from God? Is it wholly from God ? 
Or is it true, (as some have pretended,) that it contains sentences which 
are purely human, narratives which are not exact, instances of vulgar 
ignorance, and reasonings which are inconclusive; in a word, some 
books, or some portions of a book, foreign to the interests of faith, sub- 
ject to the natural carelessness of the writer, and tainted by error !”’ 
Question decisive, fundamental, vital! It is the first which you have to 
make when you open the Scriptures; and it is with it that your religion 
ought to commence. 

If it be true, in your opinion, that every thing in the Bible is not 
important, does not concern the faith, and has no reference to Jesus 
Christ,—and if it be true, in your opinion, on the other hand, that there 
is nothing inspired in this book but that which, in your opinion, is im- 
portant to the interests of faith, and has reference to Jesus Christ, then 
a Bible is a book wholly different from that of the Fathers, of the 

eformers, and of the saints of all ages. It is fallible; theirs was per- 
fect. It kas chapters, or portions of chapters, it has sentences or ex- 
pressions, which are to be retrenched from the number of the chapters, 
sentences or expressions which are from God. Theirs was “all in- 
spired of God;”’ “all profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” ‘The same passage, 
therefore, may, when contemplated by you, be as widely different from 
what it was, as contemplated then, as the earth is distant from the 
heavens. 

We may have opened, for example, at the 45th Psalm, or at the 
Song of Songs. Whilst you have seen there nothing but what is in the 

atest degree human in its character,—a long nuptial song, or the 
ove-conversations of a daughter of Sharon and a young husband,—they 
have read there the glories of the church, the bonds of the love of God, 
the deep things of Jesus Christ; in a word, that which is most divine in 
the things of heaven ; and if they could not read them there, they knew 
that they were there, and they searched for them there. 
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We may have taken up an epistle of St. Paul. Whilst one of us 
will attribute sucli and such a saying which he has not comprehended, 
or which has shocked his carnal] sense, to the Jewish prejudices of the 
writer, to sentiments wholly appertaining to the vulgar, to circumstances 
altogether human, the other will there explore, filled with veneration, 
the thoughts of the Spirit ; he will believe them to be perfect, even before 
having comprehended them ; and he will attribute to his own want of 
apprehension, and his own ignorance, their apparent insignificance, or 
their obscurity. 

Thus whilst in the Bibie of the one every thing has its end, its place, 
its beauty, its use, as in a tree there are branches and leaves, ves- 
sels and fibres, epidermis and bark; the Bible of the other is a tree 
which has leaves and branches, fibres and bark which God has not 
made. 

But still further: not only, according to your answer, we shall have 
two Bibles, but it will not be possible to know what yours is. It is only 
human and fallible, you say, ina certain measure. But that measure,—who 
shall define it? If it be true that man, in having placed in it his sad impress, 
has lefi there his spots, who will determine the depth of that impress, or 
the number of those spots? It has a part which is human, you say; but 
that part—what are its limits, and who will fix them forme? No one. 
Each one must define them for himself, according to his own judgment; 
that is, the portion of the Scriptures which is fallible will be greater in 
our estimation, in proportion as we are less under the influence of a 
divine illumination ; that is to say, again, that man will deprive himself 
of the words that are divine in proportion as he has need of them, as 
we see idojaters make to themselves deities so much the more impure as 
they themselves are further removed from the living and holy God! So 
then, each one will reduce the inspired Scriptures to different dimen- 
sions, and making for himself, from the Bible thus expurgated, an infal- 
lible ruie or guide, he will say to it “ Guide me henceforth, for thou art 
my guide !”’ as the makers of graven images, of whom Isaiah speaks, 
“ who make to themselves a god, and say to it: Save me henceforth, for 
thou art my God!” Is. 44, 17. 

But this is not all; there is something more grave still. According 
to your answer, it is not only the Bible that is changed ; it is you your- 
self! Yes, even in the presence of the passages which you have most 
admired, you will have neither the attitude nor the heart of a believer ! 
How can that be, after you have made them appear, as you have the 
rest of the Scriptures, before the tribunal of your judgment, to be there 
declared, by you, divine or not divine, or half-divine? What can be, for 
your soul, the authority of a word which is not infallible for you but in 
virtue of you? Must it not have presented itself at your bar by the 
side of other words of the same book which you have convicted of being 
human in whole or in part? Will your mind, then, sincerely take before 
it the humble and submissive attitude ofa disciple, after having held that of 
a judge? That is impossible. The obedience which you will render it 
may be that of acquiescence, never that of faith: of approbation, never 
that of adoration! You will believe in the divinity of the passage, you 
will say; but it is not in God that you will believe ; it is in yourself ! 
That word pleases you, but it does not govern you; its authority over 

* 
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ou is admitted, but it does not reign over you; it is before you as a 
amp, but it is not in you as an unction from on high, a principle of 
light, a fountain of life! I do not believe that any Pope, even the most 
enamored with his: priesthood, could with confidence utter his prayers 
before a dead person whom he himself, from the abundance of his plenary 
authority, had placed in the rank of demi-gods, by canonizing him. How 
then can a reader of the Bible, who has himself just canonized a sentence 
of the Scriptures, (however much he may be enamored with his own 
wisdom) be in respect to such a passage, in the disposition of a believer? 
Will his understanding descend from its pontifical chair, to abase itself 
before that word, which, were it not for it,;would remain human, or at least 
doubtful? We do not study to the bottom the sense of a passage, when 
we have pronounced it legitimate, only in virtue of a sense already dis- 
covered. We but half submit to any authority which we can reject, 
and which we have placed in doubt. We adore but imperfectly that 
which we have degraded. 

Moreover,—and let us beware of it,—the entire divinity of such or 
such a word of the Scriptures being dependent, in your eyes, not from 
the fact that it is found in the oracles of God, but from its presenting to 
your wisdom and your spirituality, certain characters of spirituality and 
of wisdom, the opinion which you form cannot always be so exempt 
from hesitation that you should retain in relation to it none of the 
doubts with which you commenced. Your faith will, therefore, neces- 
sarily partake of your doubts, and it will be itself imperfect, undecided 
and conditional! Like opinion, like faith; and like faith, like life! 
But faith is not there; the life of God’s elect is not there! 

But that which will better demonstrate the importance of the ques- 
tion which is about to occupy us is the fact, that, if one of the two sys- 
tems to which it may give existence has, as we have said, all its roots 
steeped in doubt, it brings forth inevitably as fruit, a new incredulity. 
Why is it that we see so many thousands of men open the Bible, morn- 
ing and evening, without ever perceiving the doctrines which it teaches 
with the greatest clearness? Whence comes it that they can thus walk 
in error, for so many years, with the sun as it were in their hands? 
Yes; but preoccupied by false notions on the subject of inspiration, and 
believing that there exists still in the Sacred Scriptures some admixture 
of error, but desirous, however, to be able to find some sentences which 
are in their opinion reasonable, in order to be able to believe them divine, 
they study, even without being conscious of it, to give to them a mean- 
ing which agrees with their own wisdom. And thus it is, that they 
only put themselves in a state of incapacity for recognizing what is 
God’s meaning, but what they represent to themselves as despicable. 
They strive, for example, when reading the epistles of St. Paul, to find 
in them the doctrine of man’s justification by the law, his native inno- 
cency, his inclination to what is good, the moral omnipotence of his 
will, the merit of his works. But then, what happens? Alas! After 
they have attributed, by violence, some such thoughts to the sacred 
writer, they find a language so badly conceived for the supposed end, 
terms so badly chosen for that which they wish to say, and reasonings 
so inconclusive, that they lose, in despite of themselves, whatever of 
respect they may still have preserved for the letter of the Sacred Scrip- 
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tures, and bury themselves in Rationalism. It is thus that having com- 
menced in incredulity, they have gained, as the fruit, another incredulity ; 
darkness in recompense for darkness ; and they have fulfilled that dread- 
ful word of Christ: “ From him who has not shall be taken away even 
that which he thinketh that he has.” 

Such is then the fundamental importance of the great question which 
is about to occupy our attention. According to the answer which you 
have made to it, has the arm of the word of the Lord been weakened for 
you ; the sword of the Spirit has been blunted; it has lost its temper 
and its incisive power. How could it from thenceforth penetrate even 
to the “joints and the marrow ?” How could it be powerful against your 
lusts, your doubts, the world and Satan? How could it give you light, 
strength, victory, peace? No! Itmight indeed be that through the pure 
= of God, and notwithstanding the unhappy state of the soul, one 

ivine word might suddenly arrest it; then Zaccheus descends from the 
sycamore; Matthew quits the custom-house ; the paralytic takes up his 
bed and walks; the dead arises. That may happen without doubt. But it 
remains not the less true, that the disposition of mind which judges the 
Scriptures, and doubts, in advance, of their universal inspiration, is one 
of the greatest obstacles which we can oppose to their action. ‘The 
word preached,” says Paul (Heb. 4: 2), “did not profit them, not being 
mixed with faith in those who heard it ;”’ whilst the most abundant bene- 
dictions of the same Scritpures have always been the inheritance of 
those souls which have received it, “not as the word of man, but (as it 
is in truth) as the word of God, which effectually worketh in those who 
believe.” 1 Thess. 2:13. 

We see, then, that this question is one of immense gravity for the 
life of our faith ; and we are right in saying that between the two an- 
swers which may be made to it, there is the same abyss which separated 
the two Israelites who had seen Jesus Christ in the flesh, and who had 
equally recognized him asa prophet. But whilst one of them, consider- 
ing his carpenter’s dress, his mean food, his hands rendered hard by 
labor, and his rustic suite, believed him to be still liable to error 
and to sin, as an ordinary prophet; the other recognized in him the 
Emmanuel, the Lamb of God, the Lord our Righteousness, the Holy 


One of Israel, the King of kings, the Lord of lords.” Preface, pp. 
i—7. 


This extract, though long, will be received with interest by 
our readers. It gives a very clear and just idea of the import- 
ance of the subject, and the necessity of having correct and 
well established views of it. 

In the first chapter of the work, Professor Gaussen gives us 
some account of the word @eozvevori« : 


It is, the name of that mysterious power which the Holy Spirit 
exercised upon the writers of the Old and New Testaments, to cause 
them to compose them such as the Church of God has received them 
from their hands. * All Scripture,’’says an apostle, “is @edmvevotos,” 
—inspired of God.’ 
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He then proceeds to tell us in what this Theopneustia—this 
Inspiration of God—consists : 


Theopneustia is not a system, it is a fact. Like all the other events 
in the history of Redemption, this fact, attested by the Holy Scriptures, 
is one of the dogmas of our faith. Nevertheless it is necessary to say, 
and it is necessary to understand, that this miraculous operation of the 
Holy Spirit had not the sacred writers for its object, who were but 
instruments, and who must soon pass away. But it had for its object 
the Sacred Books themselves, which were destined to reveal, from age 
to age, to the church the counsels of God, and which must endure for- 
ever. 

The power which was exercised over these men of God, and which 
they did not themselves feel but in very different measures, has not been 
defined to us. Nothing authorizes us to explain it. The Scripture 
never presents to us the mode or the measure of it as an object of study. 
It only speaks incidentally of these things, and which do not concern 
our piety. That which it (the Scripture) proposes to our faith. is solely 
the inspiration of its words, the divine nature of the books which the 
writers have written. It has established, in this respect, no difference 
between them. Their words, it tells us, are Theopneustic—inspired of 
God; their books are of God, whether they recite the mysteries of a 
past more ancient than the creation, or those of a future more distant 
than the return of the Son of Man, or the eternal councils of the Most 
High, or the secrets of the human heart, or the deep things of God; 
whether they recount their own emotions, or relate their recollections, 
or repeat contemporaneous narratives, or copy genealogies, or make 
extracts from uninspired documents,—their writings are inspired ; their 
recitals are directed from on high: it is always God who speaks, who 
recites, commands or reveals by their mouth, and who, to do this, em- 
ploys, in different measures, their personality. For “the Spirit of the 
Lord was upon them,” it is written, “and this word was upon their 
tongue.” And if it is always the word of man, because it is always men 
who utter it, it is also the word of God, because it is God who watches 
over them, who employs them, who guides them. They give us their 
narrations, their doctrines, or their commandments, “ not with the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but with the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ;”’ and thus it is that God himself is not only the guaranty 
of all these facts, but he is also the author of all these commandments, 
and the revealer of these truths. Still more; he has caused them to be 
given to his church in the order, and in the measure, and in the terms 
which he has judged to be most suitable for his heavenly design. 

If then we should be asked how this work of inspiration was accom- 
plished in the men of God, we would reply that we do not know, that we 
need not know ; and that it is in the same ignorance, and with altogether 
a similar faith, we receive the doctrine of regeneration, or that of sanc- 
tification of a soul by the Holy Spirit. We believe that the Spirit 
enlightens the soul, purifies it, elevates it, fills it with consolation, melts 
it; we recognize all these effects ; we know and adore their Cause ; but 
we must be content to be forever ignorant of the means by which they 
are accomplished. Let it also be so with the doctrine of Theopneustia. 
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If we were asked, again, to say at least what the men of God expe- 
rienced in their organs, in their will, or in their intelligence, whilst they 
were tracing the pages of the sacred volume, we should answer that the 
power or influence of inspiration was not felt to the same degree by 
each of them, and that their experiences were not uniform ; but we 
would add that the knowledge of such a fact hardly concerns the inte- 
rests of our faith, because it (our faith) is concerned in the book, and not 
the author. It is the book which is inspired, and which is wholly in- 
spired. This assurance ought to satisfy us. pp. 2-5. 


Our readers will by this time have obtained a pretty good 
idea of Professor Gaussen’s view of the nature of Inspiration. 
It will have been perceived that he holds the doctrine of a mi- 
nute and entire inspiration ; an inspiration which relates to the 
very words and style of the writers of the Bible, as well as to 
the facts, the doctrines, etc., which their writings contain. 

According to our author there are three classes of persons, 
who, without disavowing the divinity of the Scriptures, and 
without pretending to decline their authority, nevertheless be- 
lieve that they are allowed to reject this doctrine. One class is 
composed of those who deny the existence of this action of the 
Holy Spirit ; the second class, its universality ; and the third, its 
plenitude. 

The first, as Schleiermacher,* De Wette, and many other Ger- 
man theologians,t reject all miraculous inspiration, and are willing to 
attribute to the sacred writers only what Cicero allowed to the poets— 
afflatum spiritus divini—“ a divine action of nature, an interior power 
similar to the other vital forces of nature. 

The second, as Michaelis, and as formerly Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
whilst they admit the existence of a divine inspiration, are willing to 
acknowledge it only in a portion of the sacred books ;—in the first and 
the fourth of the four Gospels, for example, in a portion of the Epistles, 
in a portion of the writings of Moses, in a part of Isaiah, a part of 
Daniel. These portions of the Scriptures are from God ; the others are 
from man. 

The third, as Twesten in Germany, and as several theologians in 
England,} extend, it is true, to all the parts of the Bible, the notion 
of a divine inspiration,—but not equally to all. Inspiration, according to 
them, may be universal, but unequal, often imperfect, accompanied with 
innocent errors, and carried, according to the nature of the passages, to 
very different measures, of which they constitute themselves more or 
less the judges. pp. 6, 7. 


* Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube. Band. 1. p. 115. 

+ De Wette: Lehrbuch Anmerk. Twesten: Vorlesungen iiber 
Die Dogmatik, Bd. 1. p. 424, etc. 

t Michaelis, Introd. to the N. T. 

} Dr. John Pye Smith, Daniel Wilson (now Bishop of Calcutta), 
Dick, &c. 
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Professor Gaussen rejects utterly, and with good reason, as 
we think, the distinctions which some English authors—and 
Dr. Dick among them, if we remember rightly—have made in 
the nature and degree of inspiration, calling one the inspiration 
of superintendence, another that of elevation, a third that of 
direction, and a fourth, that of suggestion. These distinctions 
are wholly fanciful. Such, too, is the distinction which Twes- 
ten makes when he says that “ inspiration extends, without 
contradiction, even to the words, but only when their choice, or 
their employment, is connected with the interior religious life ; 
for it is necessary,” he adds, “ to make a distinction between 
the Old and the New Testaments, between the law and the 
gospel, between the history and the prophecy, between the 
narrations and the doctrines, between the apostles and the help- 
ers of the apostles.” 


Our object is, (says Professor Gaussen, in another place) in this 
book—in opposition to all these three systems,—to prove the existence, 
the universality, and the plenitude of divine inspiration. In other 
terms, our object is to establish the truth, by the Word of God,—that 
the Scriptures are from God—that the Scriptures are, in all their parts, 
from God—and that the Scriptures, in all their parts, are entirely from 
God. p. 9. 


Such are the doctrines which our author holds on this im- 
portant subject, and which he undertakes to establish from the 
Scriptures themselves. 

In maintaining, however, that the Scriptures are wholly 
from God, Professor Gaussen is far from thinking that the 
agency of man was nothing. In one sense, all the words of 
the Bible are from God ; in another sense they are from man. 
Pascal might have dictated one of his Provincial Letters to an 
artisan of Clermont, and another to the abbess of Port Royal. 
Would the former have been less the production of Pascal than 
the latter? The great Newton might have dictated to a child 
at Cambridge the fortieth, and to a servant the forty-first propo- 
sition in his immortal Principia ; whilst he might have dictated 
other pages to Barrow or Whiston. Should we have possessed, 
if he had done so, discoveries which are less Newtonian? Or 
the entire work, would it have been less his own? It might be 
a curious question to ascertain what might have been the emo- 
tions of these various amanuenses of the great philosopher. 
Thechild and the servant may have had not one just concep- 
tion of any thing whichthey wrote, as the language was Latin ; 
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whilst the learned Barrow and Whiston yr have been car- 
ried away with rapture by the genius of their friend, as the 
young eagles on the wings of their parent, into the regions of 

undless space. Yet there might have been lines which not 
even Barrow and Whiston fully comprehended. But what of 
it? This has nothing to do with the truth of the immortal 
work. Every one, who can, will say: “Iwill read the book 
for myself; its preface, its title, its first line, its last line,—all 
its theorems, whether easy or difficult, comprehended or not 
comprehended, are of the same author, and that is enough for 
me.” Such is the fact in relation to Theopneustia. 

God, intending to cause his elect to know, from an eternal 
book, the principles of the divine philosophy, dictated its pages, 
during sixteen hundred years, to priests, to kings, to warriors, 
to shepherds, to tax-gatherers, to fishermen, to scribes, to tent- 
makers. And yet the first line, the middle line, the last line, 
the whole and every part of this book are from the same eternal 
Source, the same infinite Mind. Whoever were the writers, 
and whatever their relative intelligence, they all wrote with 
the same faithful and guided hand, under the dictation of the 
same Master, with whom a thousand years are as one day. Such 
is the origin of the Bible. It is the word of Moses, the word 
of Amos, the word of John, the word of Paul; but the thoughts 
are of God, and it is the Word of God. It is wrong, therefore, 
to say that some passages or some verses are of man, and oth- 
ers of God. No: all the passages and all the verses, without 
exception, are of man; and all the passages and all the verses, 
without exception, are of God; whether he speaks directly in 
his own name, or employs the personality of the sacred writer. 
Inspiration is like efficacious grace. Under both influences— 
which are only operations of the same Spirit—man is, in dif- 
ferent aspects, considered as wholly active and wholly passive. 
God does all, and man does all. In both it may be truly said: 
It is God who worketh in man to will and to dv. Thus we see 
in the Scriptures, the same operations ascribed alternately to 
God and to man; God converts, and it is man who converts 
himself; God circumcises the heart, God gives a new heart, 
and it is man who is commanded to circumcise his heart, and 
to make to himself a new heart. “Not only because we 
ought to employ the means to obtain such an effect,” says 
President Edwards, “ but because the effect itself is our act 
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as well as our duty: God producing all, and we doing 
all.??* 

Such is, then, the word of God. It is God speaking in man, 
God speaking by man, God speaking as man, God speaking for 
man !—This is what Professor Gaussen affirms; this is what he 
undertakes to prove. 

It is possible to conceive that a religion might be divine, 
without the books in which it is taught being miraculously or 
really inspired. If such were the case in relation to Christian- 
ity, we should then have this astonishing fact to account for, 
that God devised the whole plan of salvation, announced it from 
time to time, during four thousand years, by his holy prophets, 
sent his Son at length to die on the cross for our sins, and sent 
forth his apostles to preach the story of redemption; and yet 
permitted them, as well as the Old Testament authors, to trust 
only to their own unaided powers, in committing the history of 
the Saviour’s words and deeds, together with the revelations 
which were made to them, to writing, for the benefit and for the 

idance of the Church in faith and practice, in all future time! 

his is altogether incredible. And why resort to such a 
theory? What help does it give? Is there more difficulty in 
believing that the authors of the Scriptures were inspired in 
writing them, than that they were inspired or divine- 
ly illumined in receiving the communications which these 
Scriptures record? If the writers of the sacred oracles were 
not inspired, they were liable to make the greatest mistakes, 
and to be plunged into the greatest uncertainties. We could 
not give their writings a greater authority than we do to those 
of St. Bernard, St. Augustine, Calvin, or Luther. We all 
know how many and what serious errors appear on the pages 
of these great men. And yet the apostles and other writers of 
the sacred Scriptures must have been exposed to fall into 

eater, if they were not guided by the unerring inspiration of 

od. For they had not, as the great men we have just named, 
a divine standard by which to measure their writings, neither 
had they the terminology of the science of religion already 
made for their use. To what errors, then, were they not ex- 
posed ;—errors in the choice of facts ; errors in their apprecia- 
tion, errors in their exposition ; errors in the conception of the 


* Edwards’ Remarks against the Arminians. 
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relations between the facts and the doctrines; errors even in the 
expression of these doctrines; errors of omission; errors of 
language; errors of exaggeration; errors from the prejudices 
of their nation, or of a party; errors in their precognition of 
the future as well as in their judgment of the past! But thanks 
be to God, it is not so with the sacred volume. It contains no 
error ; it is wholly inspired of God. Its authors wrote as the 
were moved of God; they employed, not the words which 
man’s wisdom teaches, but such as the Holy Ghost taught 
them. So that what they have written is the Word of God, 
and is pure “ as silver refined by the fire ;” and the whole and 
every part, every line, every word, is worthy of our respect and 
of our deepest study. 

The definition, which Professor Gaussen gives of Theop- 
neustia, is that it is that inexplicable power which the Holy 
Spirit exercised in former times, on the Authors of the Sacred 
Scriptures, to guide them, even in the employment of the words 
which they used, and to preserve them from all error, and also 
from all omission. In establishing the truth of the proposition, 
or rather of the propositions contained in this definition, the 
author relies upon the Scriptures themselves. In this, we think, 
he pursues the only truly satisfactory course. The inspiration 
of the Scriptures, in our opinion, can in no other way be con- 
clusively demonstrated. To argue this question a priori,—to 
attempt to demonstrate the necessity of this miracle for the 
security of our faith, would be to argue it feebly, though it might 
enable us to say many fine things. To argue it from their 
beauty, their wisdom, their prophetic character, or from all the 
other traits of divinity which they reveal, would be to employ 
sound reasoning, without doubt, but such as is contestable, or 
at least has been, and constantly is, contested. It is to the 
Scriptures alone that we can go to determine this grand ques- 
tion. It is true that course, as Professor Gaussen justly 
remarks, will not satisfy the disciples of Porphyry, of Voltaire, 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. But they are not, in reality, the 
persons addressed in a discussion of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. It is only they who already believe the Scriptures 
to be true, who are in a state to be made to believe in their 
inspiration, and to pursue the train of argument proper to lead 
to thorough conviction on this point. As to those who do not 
believe the Scriptures to be true, they are to be dealt with in 
another manner. The arguments and facts, proper to establish 
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the claim of the Bible to contain a Revelation from God, are to 
be employed for this purpose. And when once a man has 
been brought to recognize them as valid, it is then for him to 
learn from the Bible what it is; and when it says that it is 
inspired, it is for it to say how it is inspired, and to what 


degree 

To listen to some modern writers, we should be led to 
believe that the doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
is one of the most difficult and uncertain of all the dogmas 
of Christianity. But no doctrine, it seems to us, is more simple, 
or more clear, for minds which are, in humility and docility, 
submissive to the testimony of the Scriptures. The question 
may indeed be difficult for those who, like the Jewish Talmu- 
dists and Rabbis of the middle age, imagine various sorts 
of inspiration, and who make learned distinctions on the sub- 
ject, which are not only unknown to the Scriptures themselves, 
but also to the Church during the first eight centuries.* 

In the prosecution of his w vork, Professor Gaussen first takes 
up and discusses the difficulties and objections which the doc- 
trine which he maintains encounters; this he does at great 
length in the 2d Chapter of his book. Next, he treats of the 
evasions of this doctrine, which are held by some who yet 
profess to believe the Scriptures to be inspired: this he also 
does at great length in the 3d Chapter. In the 4th Chapter, 
he discusses the use of Sacred Criticism in its relations with 
Inspiration. The 5th Chapter treats the subject in a didactic 
manner, and discusses it under several very important aspects. 
Having thus cleared the ground, the Professor then gives us, in 
the 6th Chapter, the Scriptural proofs of the truth of the doc- 
trine. And finally, he gives in the 7th and last Chapter, some 
summary views of the subject, and appropriate exhortations, 
addressed to all who may read his work, and which are w ell 
calculated to inspire them with a higher estimation of the 
Sacred Oracles, and consequently with a deeper sense of the 
importance of a most careful and unintermitted study of them. 

We will devote the remaining portion of this article to a 





*See on this subject the learned dissertation of Dr. Rudelbach, in 
which the author establishes, by history, the sound doctrines on Inspi- 
ration which Professor Gaussen endeavors to establish by the Scrip- 
tures.— Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 
von Rudelbach und Guericke, 1840. 
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very cursory notice of the work of our author, in the order 


which he has pursued, and which we have just indicated. 

Having set forth the importance, as well as the nature, of 
the true doctrine of Inspiration, in the Ist Chapter, Professor 
Gaussen proceeds, as we have said, to examine in the 2d the 
objections which have been made to it. These objections are 
derived from various sources: The Individuality of the Authors, 
profoundly imprinted on their books ; Translations ; Em- 
ployment of the version of the Septuagint ; Variations ; Errors 
of reasoning, or of doctrine ; Errors in the narratives, contra- 
dictions in the facts ; Errors which oppose the philosophy of 
Nature ; the Avowals of St. Paul. All of these important 
points are discussed in a most masterly and most satisfactory 
manner. About thirty pages are devoted to answering the 
objections which are derived from the impression of the char- 
acters of their authors which the several sacred books bear. 
But we can only take one or two paragraphs as a specimen 
of the replies which our author makes to them. 


Moreover that which most clearly shows the error of the objection 
to which we reply, is the extreme inconsistency which one finds in the 
way in which it is employed. In fact, to disprove the full inspiration 
of certain portions of the Scriptures, men have alleged the individuality 
with which they are stamped ; and yet they admit that other portions 
of the sacred books, where this character equally occurs, must have 
been given directly from God, even in their lesser details. Isaiah, 
Daniel, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the author of the Apocalypse have 
impressed their style, their traits, their manner, in a word, their mark 
on their prophecies, as well as Luke, Mark, John, Paul and Peter have 
impressed theirs on their histories, or on their letters. The objection is, 
therefore, not valid ; if it proves any thing, it proves too much. 

Again, that which strikes us in this objection, and in the system 
of intermittent inspiration, with which it is associated, is its triple 
character of complication, of temerity and of puerility. Of complication : 
for it supposes that the divine action, in dictating the Scriptures, 
becomes interrupted or enfeebled, as often as the degree of difficulty 
of the passage, or the degree of its importance diminishes ; and it is thus 
that God is made successively to advance or retire, in the mind of the 
sacred writer, in the course of even one chapter, or of even one pas- 
sage! Oftemerity: for, mistaking the majesty of the Scriptures, men 
dare to suppose that they have importance, and demand a wisdom more 
than human, only in certain parts. Of puerility: for they fear, they tell 
us, to attribute to God useless miracles: as if the Holy Spirit, after 
having, as they avow, dictated word for word one part of the Scriptures, 
must have found less trouble in illumining the sacred writer, then leav- 
ing him to write alone, or in having a superintendence over him. 
pp. 34, 35. 
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As to the objection against the plenary inspiration of the 
original Scriptures, which has been drawn from the fact that 
the translations which are made from them are not inspired, 
Professor Gaussen rightly considers it as unworthy of the name 
of an objection. Yet he shows most conclusively how impor- 
tant it is that the Scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek originals 
should be inspired, and consequently free from error, even 
though almost the entire Christian world must of necessity use 
pan 8 i made by uninspired men. 

From the remarks of our author on the objection which is 
made against the complete inspiration of the Scriptures, from 
the manner in which the writers of the New Testament have 
quoted from the Septuagint, we give one paragraph, which 
annihilates this objection, in the most summary and conclusive 
manner possible. 


If some modern prophet were sent from God to the churches which 
speak our language, how do you think that such a man would quote the 
Scriptures? In French, without doubt ; but according to what version ? 
Those of Ostervald and Martin being the most extensively used, it is 
probable that he would make his citations in the terms of one or the 
other, as often as their translations might seem to him to be sufficiently 
exact. But also, notwithstanding our practice and his, he would take 
great care to leave both of these versions, and translate after his own 
way, as often as it might appear to him that the meaning of the original 
was not sufficiently well rendered in them. Sometimes, even, he would 
do more. To make us better comprehend in what sense he might have 
the intention to apply such or such a scripture, he would paraphrase 
the alleged passage, and then he would follow, in citing it, neither the 
letter of the original text, nor that of the translations. It is precisely 
thus that the writers of the New Testament have done in relation to 
the Septuagint. p. 60. 


In the 4th section of this chapter, the author treats the 
question of the variations which are found in the original text 
of the Scriptures ; and although it does not touch the question 
of the plenary and verbal inspiration of the original text to 
allege that there are variations in early manuscripts and ver- 
sions, yet Professor Gaussen devotes nearly forty pages to this 
subject, and gives a summary of the remarkable results to 
which long-continued and most extensive and faithful investi- 
gations on the part of Mill, Griesbach, Rossi, Kennicott, Bengel, 
Scholz and others have led. 

In the 5th section he treats the objection against the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, which some have founded on the appa- 
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rent instances of bad reasoning, inapplicable quotations, popular 
superstitions, prejudices, and other weaknesses which they 
allege to be found in the Scriptures. The answer which our 
author makes to all this is of a very general nature, and is 
perhaps as good as could be given to such vague accusations, 
without going into a minute examination of all such instances,— 
which would require a volume. 

Under section 6th of this chapter, the author devotes thirty 
pages to the consideration of the alleged Errors in the Narra- 
tives, and Contradictions in the Facts of the sacred Scriptures. 
Not only did Socinus, Castellion, and others of the same school, 
in the XVIth century, maintain the existence of such errors 
and contradictions, but, what is more astonishing, some very 
distinguished men of our own times—such as Dr. John Pye 
Smith, Daniel Wilson (now Bishop of Calcutta), and Twesten 
of Berlin—have admitted the same thing. Professor Gaussen 
replies with great ability to the positions taken by these authors, 
and maintains that no such errors or contradictions exist in the 
Scriptures, when rightly translated. He goes into a minute 
examination of a large number of the most important instances 
of errors and contradictions which have been alleged, and 
certainly maintains with success the ground which he holds on 
this point. Our limits will not suffer us to follow him in the 
examination which he makes of these cases. They are such as 
the apparent contradictions which exist in the different accounts 
given by the evangelists respécting the resurrection of the 
Saviour; the blind men of Jericho ; the death of Judas Iscariot ; 
various dates mentioned in the historical books of the Old 
Testament; the genealogies of Jesus Christ; the enrolment 
of the people mentioned in Luke 2: 1, 2 ; the contradictions 
which are found in 1 Cor. 15: 44, and Job 19: 26; the 
temptation of the Saviour as recorded by Matthew and Luke, 
&c. &c. All these alleged difficulties are treated in a most 
satisfactory manner, and it is conclusively demonstrated that 
they constitute no valid ground of objection to the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the sacred volume. 

In the same section, the author discusses the Errors 
in the Sacred Scriptures, which, it is alleged, contradict the 
Laws of Nature. This he does at length, and with much 
ability. Indeed this section is the most masterly view of this 
subject which we have ever seen. We have only one objec- 
tion to make to it, and that relates to what the author says 

G* 
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respecting the miracle of the sun and the moon standing still at 
the command of Joshua. It was scarcely worth while to 
undertake to demonstrate mathematically how the earth might 
be made to cease revolving on its axis without causing “ the 
belligerent armies,” as the neological Professor Cheneviére 
asserts, “ and every thing which is on the surface of the soil, to 
be swept away like chaff by the tempest.’’ The objection is 
too silly to merit a moment’s notice. For, could not the same 
Almighty hand which caused the earth and the moon instanta- 
neously to stop, also hold every thing, animate and inanimate, 
in its proper place on their surface, and that in so perfect a 
manner that not the slightest derangement should occur ? 

After having shown that, from the nature of the case, the 
language of the Scriptures in relation to the phenomena of 
Nature, must be accommodated to that which mankind in all 
ages have commonly used ; and after having shown how incon- 
venient and incomprehensible sometimes, even to the genius 
of a Newton, the Bible must have been if it had always spoken 
of the operations of Nature, not as science has even yet ascer- 
tained them, but as they really are, the author proceeds to 
Jay down his first position in relation to this subject, which is, 
that there is not one physical error in the Word of God. This 
point he discusses with singular felicity. From this part of his 
work we are tempted to give an extract of considerable length, 
which will well reward the reader for a careful perusal. After 
having, in the course of several pages, indicated the errors 
of both ancient and modern philosophers, on several points in 
Physics and Astronomy, as well as some of the ridiculous 
decisions of some of the Roman Pontifls, such as Pope Zacha- 
riah, and the Holy Office (by which Galileo was condemned), 
he proceeds : 


But now open the Bible; study its fifty sacred authors, from that 
admirable Moses who held the pen in the wilderness, four hundred years 
before the war of Troy, to that fisherman, son of Zebedee, who wrote 
fifteen hundred years Jater at Ephesus and in Patmos, under the reign 
of Domitian ;—open the Bible, and see if you will find there any thing 
like this. No; none of those mistakes which the science of each suc- 
ceeding age discovers in the books of the preceding ; above all, none of 
those absurdities which modern astronomy indicates, in such great num- 
bers, in the writings of the ancients,—in their sacred codes, in their phi- 
losophies, and even in the finest pages of the Fathers of the Church,— 
not one of these errors is to be found in any of our sacred books. 
Nothing there will ever contradict that which, after so many ages, the 
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investigations of the learned world have been able to reveal to us on the 
state of our globe, or on that of the heavens. Peruse, with care, our 
Scriptures from one end to the other, to find there such spots. And 
whilst you apply yourselves to this examination, remember that it is a 
book which speaks of every thing, which describes nature, which re- 
counts its grandeur, which relates the story of its creation, which tells 
us of the formation of the heavens, of the light, of the water, of the 
atmosphere, of the mountains, of the animals and of the plants. It is 
a book which teaches us the first revolutions of the world, and which 
also foretells its last ; it recounts them in the circumstantial language of 
history, it extols them in the sublimest strains of poetry, and it chants 
them in the charms of glowing song. It is a book which is full of orien- 
tal rapture, elevation, variety and boldness. It is a book which speaks 
of the heavenly and invisible world; whilst it also speaks of the earth 
and things visible. It is a book which nearly fifty writers, of every 
degree of cultivation, of every state, of every condition, and living 
through the course of fifteen hundred years, have concurred to make. 
It is a book which was written in the centre of Asia, in the sands of 
Arabia, and the deserts of Judah, in the courts of the temple of the 
Jews, in the rustic schools of the prophets of Bethel and of Jericho, in 
the sumptuous palaces of Babylon, and on the idolatrous banks of Che- 
bar; and finally, in the centre of the western civilization, in the midst of 
the Jews and of their ignorance, in the midst of polytheism and its idols, 
as also in the bosom of pantheism and of its sad‘ philosophy. It is a 
book whose first writer had been forty years a pupil of the magicians of 
Egypt, in whose opinion the sun, the stars and the elements were en- 
dowed with intelligence, reacted on the elements, and governed the 
world bya perpetual effluvium. It is a book whose first writer preceded, 
by more than nine hundred years, the most ancient philosophers of 
ancient Greece and Asia, the Thaleses and the Pythagorases, the Zaleu- 
cuses, the Xenophons and the Confuciuses. It is a book which carries 
its narrations even to the plains of the invisible world, even to the hier- 
archies of angels, even to the most distant epochs of the future, and the 
glorious scenes of the last day. Well; search among its 50 authors, 
search among its 66 books, its 1,189 chapters and its 34,173 verses, 
search for only one of those thousand errors which the ancients and the 
moderns commit when they speak of the heavens or of the earth; of 
their revolutions or of their elements ; search,—but you will find none. 

Its language is without constraint and without reserve. It speaks 
of every thing and in all tones. It is the prototype,—it has been the 
unrivalled model, and the inspirer of all that is most elevated in poetry. 
Ask Milton, ask the Racines, ask Young, ask Klopstock. They will 
tell you, that this divine poetry is, of all, the most lyrical, the boldest 
and the most sublime. It mounts on the wings of a seraph, it expatiates 
on those of the wind. And yet this book never does violence either to 
the facts or to the principles of a sound philosophy of nature. You 
never find it in opposition, even in one sentence, to the just notions 
which science has conveyed to us 6n the form of our globe, on its size 
and its geology ; on *he void and on space; on the inert and passive 
materiality of all the stars; on the planets, on their masses, on their 
courses, on their dimensions, or on their influences; on the stars which 
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inhabit the profundities of space, on their number, on their nature, on 
their immensity. In like manner, when speaking of the invisible world, 
and of the subject—so new, so unknown, so delicate—of the angels, this 
book will not present you one of its writers, in the course of the 1560 years, 
which were employed in writing it, who has differed from the others in 
the character which he gives of the love, of the humility, of the fervor, and 
of the purity, which belongs to those mysterious beings. In like manner, 
in speaking of the reiations of the heavenly world to God, never has one 
of these fifty writers, either in the Old Testament or in the New, uttered a 
single word favorable to the perpetua] pantheism of the heathen phi- 
losophy. Neither do you find one of the authors of the Bible who, in 
speaking of the visible world, has suffered to escape from his pen one of 
those sentences which in other books contradict the reality of facts ; not 
one which makes of the heavéns a firmament, as do the Septuagint, St. 
Jerome and all the Fathers of the Church ;* no one who makes the 
world to be an intelligent animal, as Plato does ; no one who reduces all 
things here below, to the four physical elements of the ancients; no one 
who thinks with the Jews, with the Greeks and the Romans, with the 
best geniuses of antiquity,—with the great Tacitus among the ancients, 
and the great De Thout among the moderns,—with the skeptical Mon- 
taigne, “that the stars have rule and power, not only over our lives, and 
the conditions of our fortune, but even over our inclinations, our discourse, 
our wills; that they rule tiem, impel and agitate them at the mercy of 
their influences ; and that (as far as our reason teaches and discovers) the 
entire of this lower world is moved at the Jeast shaking of the least of the 
heavenly movements. Facta etenim et vitas hominum suspendit ab 
astris.”{ No one who speaks of the mountains as Mohammed does; of 
the cosmogony as Buffon ; of the antipodes as Lucretius, as Plutarch, as 
Pliny, as Lactantius, as St. Augustine, as Pope Zachariah. Certainly, 
if only one of these errors which abound in the writings of philosophers, 
both ancient and modern, could be found in the Bible, cur faith in the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures would be more than compromised ; 
it would be necessary to acknowledge that there are errors in the Word 
of God, and that these false sentences belong to a fallible writer and not 
to the Holy Spirit ; for God is not man that he should lie; in him there 
is no variableness, nor shadow of talsehcod; and He to whom “lying 
lips are an abomination,” cannot contradict himself, nor dictate that 
which is false. 

There is, then, no physical error in the Scriptures, and this great 
fact, which becomes the more wonderful in proportion as it is viewed 
from a position near at hand, is a striking prvof of the inspiration 
which dictated them, even in the choice of their least expressions. 

But still more ;—here is a second fact. Not only does the Bible not 
contain a false sentence, or a false expression, but it often allows to 
escape words which make us recognize, in a manner not to be misun- 
derstood, the science of the Almighty. Its great object, without doubt, 
was to reveal to us the eternal grandeurs of the invisible world, and not 


* As the avthors of our authorized English version bave also done. 
+ De Thou, or Tuanus, a distinguished French writer. 
t Montaigne’s Essays, Book II. ch. 12. 
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the barren secrets of that which is about to perish. Nevertheless it 
often happens, that its language, when listened to with attention, permits 
us to see a science which it will not teach, but which it cannot be igno- 
rant of, since there is in ita profound abyss. Not only will it tell us 
nothing false, even in passing, but it often surprises us with words which 
betray the voice of the Creator of the world. Often you remark in 
then a wisdom, a prudence, an exactitude, of which the ages of antiquity 
could not form an idea, and which the discoveries alone of the telescope, 
and of the science of the moderns have been able to appreciate: so that 
its language carries, by these traits, the evident characteristics of the 
most entire inspiration. The discreet and unusual choice of its expres- 
sions, the nature of certain details, whose perfect propriety and divine 
adaptedness to the facts were only revealed three thousand years later, 
the reserve of the language, sometimes its boldness and its strangeness, 
considering the time when it was written,—all these signs make you 
know the Savant par excellence, the Ancient of Days, who addresses 
himself to his children without doubt, but who speaks as the Father of 
a family, and who well knows his house. pp. 166—178. 


Want of space forbids our extracting the succeeding pages, 
in which the author illustrates the position which he assumes in 
the last paragraph which we have quoted, and shows how 
wonderfully the representations of the sacred writers agree with 
the discoveries of science, in regard to the shape of the globe, 
its rotundity, its resting on netang § the epoch and the order 


of the several stages of the unravelling of the primitive chaos ; 
the heaven, as being an expanse and not a firmament, or 
crepéwmpe ; the light, as being independent of the sun; the 
creation of plants; the atmosphere, as having weight; the 
nature of the clouds; the mountains; the exterior of the 
globe, as being a crust or shell; the interior, as composed of 

re ;* the surface of the earth, as emerging or rising out of the 
waters ; the deluge, as having been caused by the internal heat, 
and its action on the crust of the earth; the creation of birds 
and fishes, as having the same origin, and similar characteris- 
tics ;+ the arresting of the moon as well as the sun, by miracle ; 
the primitive unity of the language of mankind; the dimen- 
sions of the ark of Noah; the vast number of the stars, and 
their subjection to laws in their position and movements; the 
division of the heavens; and finally, the grandeur and im- 
mensity of creation. On all these subjects, the discoveries of 


* Job 28:5. Literally: Beneath, it is turned up, and as it 
were, of fire.” 
+ See the Memoirs of Dr. J. L. Prevost, of Geneva. 
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modern science most remarkably: confirm, as Professor Gaussen 
justly states and fully proves, the gleamings of light which the 
Scriptures, rightly translated, in no obscure manner, shed upon 
them. 

In the 7th and last section of this chapter, the Professor 
considers and demolishes the objections against the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, which have been founded upon 
what are called the Avowals of St. Paul. He shows conclu- 
sively that these avowals relate only to the cases in which the 
apostle had no express command from the Lord to give, thus 
leaving them among the things indifferent, and which might 
be done or not; but in which the Apostle sometimes ventures 
to give his advice. This militates in no way, however, against 
the true doctrine of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The third chapter, which is a long one, is devoted to the 
consideration of what the author terms Evasions of the true 
doctrine. These evasions are arranged under three heads. 
The first may be expressed thus: Does the Inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures concern only the thoughts, or doesit extend 
also to the words of the writers ? 

The second: Ought the Historical Books of the Scriptures to 
be excepted from this plenary Inspiration ? 

The third: Does the apparent insignificance of certain details 
in the Bible authorize thetr exclusion from this Inspiration ? 

These topics the Professor discusses in a very satisfactory 
manner, and maintains the plenary inspiration of the sacred 
volume throughout, in its words as well as in its ideas; in its 
minutest and apparently most trivial details, as well as in its 
most solemn and obviously important narratives. We give but 
one extract: it is from the portion of this chapter in which he 
discusses the second of the above stated topics. 


Where will you find, among all the uninspired narrators, a man who 
has written any thing as St. Luke has written the Acts of the Apostles? 
Who has known how to recount in thirty pages the history of thirty of 
the most beautiful years of Christianity, from the ascension of the Son of 
Man to heaven, to the imprisonment of St. Paul in the capital of the 
Roman world? Incomparable History! See at once how short and 
how great it is! Whatdo we not find in it? Discourses addressed to 
the Jews and tothe Greeks,—pronounced before the tribunals, before the 
Areopagus and before the Sanhedrim, in the public places, and before 
a proconsul, in the synagogues and before kings; admirable de- 
scriptions of the primitive Church ; miraculous and dramatic scenes in 
its bosom ; interventions of angels to deliver, to warn, or to punish; 
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controversies and divisions in the assemblies of Christians; new institu- 
tions in the Church; the history of a first council and its synodic épis- 
tle; commentaries on the Scriptures; recitals of heresies ; solemn and 
terrible judgments of God ; appearances of the Lord in the way, in the 
temple, in the prison,; detailed conversions and such as were often mi- 
raculous, and singularly various,—that of Eneas, that of the eunuch, 
that of Cornelius the centurion, that of the Roman jailer, that of the 
proconsul, that of Lydia, that of Apollos, that of many people at Jerusa- 
lem ;—not to speak of those which were only commenced, such as the 
emotions of king Agrippa, the agitation of Felix, the professions of Si- 
mon of Samaria, the anguish of Pilate’s wife, and the benevolence of 
the captain Julius ;—missionary journeys; lasting divisions among 
Christians of different classes, respecting things external ; mutual preju- 
dices ; different solutions of cases of conscience; disputes between 
brethren and even between apostles ; the developments, the explanations 
and the triumphs of the spirit of charity ; communications from one 
military officer to another, from proconsul to proconsul ; revelations 
made to the churches respecting the calling of the Gentiles ; collections 
made by the poor of one church for the benefit of another; prophecies ; 
national scenes; punishments either perpetrated or designed ; sum. 
mons before Jewish tribunals or Roman municipal authorities, before 
governors and kings ; Christian assemblies from house to house,—their 
emotions, their prayers, their charity, their doubts and fears; a perse- 
cuting king struck by anangel and eaten of worms, at the moment, 
when, to please the populace, he had accomplished the death of one apos- 
tle and had designed that of another; persecutions under all forms, by 
the synagogues, by the princes, by the Jews, and by popular turnults ; 
deliverances of the men of God, one while by a child, another while by 
an angel, one while by a Roman tribune, or a captain of a ship, by 
pagan magistrates, or by idulatrous soldiers; tempests, shipwrecks, 
with details which, by their nautical exactness (as we have seen), charm 
even the mariners of our days ;—and all this in thirty pages, or twenty- 
eight little chapters! Admirable brevity! Was there not need of the 
Holy Spirit of God for this conciseness, for this selection of details, for 
this pious, varied, brief, richly significant manner which employs so few 
words, and teaches so many things? Fulness, conciseness, clearness, 
simplicity, elevation, practical richness,—such is the ecclesiastical his- 
tory which the people of God needed. This is true ; but it is not thus 
that men narrate events. 

Could you find on the earth a man that is capable of relating the 
assassination of his mother with the manifest calmness, the propriety, 
the sobriety, the coolness of the four-fold narrative of the Evangelists, 
recounting the death of Jesus; of that Jesus whom they loved more 
than one loves his mother, more than one loves his life? That Jesus 
whom they adored; whom they had seen prostrate in Gethsemane, and 
afterwards betrayed, abandoned, dragged along, with his hands tied, 
into Jerusalem, and finally nailed, naked, to the cross, whilst the sun 
hid his light, the earth quaked, and He who had restored the dead to 
life was Himself reduced tu the state of the dead! Was there not need 
of the Spirit of God in each line, in each word of such a narration, to 
choose appropriately from an age, and from a world of reminiscences ? 
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It was necessary moreover that the sacred historians should be 
guided by the Spirit, in order that they should know how to maintain 
that divine prudence which not only reveals itself in that information 
which they give, but also in the reserve which they manifest, not only 
in the terms which they employ, but also in those which they shun. 

And to give here some proof of this, see, for example, how they speak 
of the mother of Jesus. What divine foresight, what prophetic wisdom 
there is both in their narratives and in their expressions , How easy it 
would have been for them, in their ardent adoration of the son, to have 
expressed themselves too respectfully of the mother! Would nota single 
word, suffered to escape them through an imprudence so natural in their 
first emotions, have forever authorized the idolatry of the ages to come 
towards Mary, and the crime of the worship which has been rendered 
her? But that word they never uttered. Did they even once call her 
the Mother of God? No, not even that: although He was for them 
Emmanuel, the God-man, the Word which was in the beginning, which 
was with God, which was God, and which was made flesh. Listen to 
them. What do they say of her after the death and the resurrection of 
their Saviour ? Only one sentence, after which they are silent, respect- 
ing her forever! “These all continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren.” They do not name her there as the first or the last ; 
she appears there as the mother of Jesus, among the brethren of Jesus 
and the women of Gallilze. And what do they say of her before the 
death of the Lord? Reflect uponit well; ah! it is not thus that men 
recount events! among all the words which Jesus Christ must have 
addressed to his mother, from the commencement of his public mission 
until its termination, they have reported to us but three sentences 
Here is the first: * Woman, what have I to do with thee,’—or what 
is this to me and thee,—when she interfered in his ministry which had 
just commenced, and asked him to perform a miracle. Again, when a 
certain woman, from among the people, exclaimed in her ardent enthusi- 
asm: “ Blessed is the womb which bare thee and the paps which thou 
hast sucked,” “ Say,” he replied, “ Biessed rather are they who hear the 
word of God and keep it.”—Listen now tothe third; his mother and 
brethren had been shaken in their faith ; they had listened to those who 
had said: “ He is beside himself!” And some one came and told him: 
“Thy mother and thy brethren are without, who desire to see thee.” 
“ Who is my mother!” he replied. And stretching forth his hand to- 
wards his disciples, he said: “ Behold my mother... . every woman 
who shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven is my mother.”— 
And when, finally, he saw her, from the cross, he called her no more by 
the name of mother, but he bequeathed her to the disciple whom he 
loved,s aying : “ Woman, behold thy son : John, behold thy mother ;” and 
from that hour that disciple received her into his house, not to adore 
her, but to protect her, as a feeble and suffering being, whose soul had 
been pierced as with a sword. 

Is it thus, we ask again, that man relates events, and was there not 
need that the prophetic Spirit should be the narrator of all these facts ! 
pp. 217—223. 
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Under the head of Vidgar Details, which constitutes the third 
section in this chapter, the author makes some beautiful’ re- 
marks, to show that what are esteemed such details are most 
instructive portions of the Scriptures, when rightly studied. 

The Fourth chapter is on the use of Sacred Criticism, in its 
relation to Inspiration. This topic is also discussed at very 
considerable length, and with much ability, in the compass of 
three sections, whose titles are as follows: 

1. Sacred Criticism a Servant, not a Judge. 

2. Sacred Criticism a Historian, not a Diviner. 

3. Sacred Criticism the porter (or door-keeper) of the 
Temple, and not its Divinity. 

The proper province of Sacred Criticism is very clearly and 
justly defined in this chapter. 


Criticism (says our author) is a noble science. It is so in regard to 
its object—the study of the destinies of the sacred text, its canon, its 
manuscr pts, its versions, its witnesses, the vast numbers of those who 
have cited it. It is so by reason of its services :—what triumphs obtained 
over infidelity, what objections reduced to silence, what wicked doubts 
dissipated forever!—It is so in regard to its history :—how many emi- 
nent men have consecratea to it either the devotion of a pious life, or 
the resources of the most beautiful genius! It is so, finally, by reason of 
its immense Jabors, of which no one can know the extent, unless he 
has studied it. God forbid that we should ever oppose faith to science ;~— 
the faith which lives by the truth, to the science which seeks for it! that 
faith which sceks for it (the truth) directly at the hand of God, to that 
science which seeks for it more indirectly elaewhere, and which often 
finds it! Ail that is true in one place is in pre-established harmony 
with that which is true in another and more elevated place. Faith, then, 
knows in advance, and before having seen any thing, that all truth will 
render testimony to it. If then all true science, whatever it may be, is 
the friend of faith, Sacred Criticism is more than a friend; she is almost 
a relative. But if she is honorable, useful, necessary, she is so only 
so long as she remainstrue, and keeps her proper place. So long as 
she does not quit the field which belongs to her, she is worthy of our 
respect ; but from the moment she leaves it, it becomes necessary 
to restrain her; she is then no longer a science, but only a silly sooth- 
sayer. 


We have no space for further extracts from this most inter- 
esting chapter. We pass on, therefore, to the next. 

In chapter V. the author gives us what he terms a Didactic 
Summary of the Doctrine of Inspiration. After having given 
in the first section, a retrospective notice of what he has already 
advanced, in the preceding portions of his book, he devotes 
the entire second and remaining section, which extends through 
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nearly seventy pages, to an argumentative consideration of the 
subject of Inspiration. This he does to greater advantage from 
the fact that he had in the preceding chapters cleared the ground 
for it. In conducting this argument he employs the catecheti- 
cal manner, and by propounding and answering no less than 
Sorty-five questions, which seem to cover the whole ground of 
argument, he discusses the subject under almost every possible 
aspect in which it can be considered by human reason. We 
give the reader some idea of the author’s manner in this chap- 
ter, by extracting three or four of these questions, together 
with their answers: 


XVI. May much evil result from the doctrine, according to which the 
language of inspiration is only the human expression of a superhuman 
revelation, and, so to speak, but the natural reflection of a supernatural 
illumination ? 

There will ever result from it these two evils: either men will de- 
grade the oracles of God to a level with the words of saints; or they 
will elevate the latter to a level with the Scriptures. Itis a baneful 
consequence, whose alternatives have been produced in all ages. It 
is inevitable. All men, truly regenerated, being enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, it follows, according to this doctrine, that they all possess, 
although in different degrees, the element of inspiration ; so that accor- 
ding to the arbitrary idea which you may have formed of their spiritual 
state, you will be inevitably led one while to assimilate the sacred 
writers to them, at another, to elevate them to the rank of men inspired 
from on high. 

XVII. Can you cite religious bodies, in which the former of these 
evils have been realized; I mean to say, in which men have been car- 
ried to the length of reducing the Scriptures to the level of the words of 
saints ? 

All the systems of the Protestant Doctors who suppose that there is 
some mixture of error in the sacred Scriptures are founded upon this 
doctrine,—from Semler and Ammon, to Eichhorn, Paulus, Gabler, 
Schuster and Restig; from De Wette, to the more respectful systems 
of Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Scaliger, Capel, John Le Clerc and Vossius. 
According to these systems, the divine light, by which the intelligence 
of the sacred writers was enlightened, might experience certain partial 
eclipses, by the inevitable effect of their natural infirmities, of a defect 
of memory, of an innocent ignorance, of a popular prejudice ; so that 
their writings have retained the traces of it, and we can recognize the 

laces where the shadows have fallen! 

XVIII. Can you cite also some religious bodies in which the latter 
evil has occurred; J mean to say, in which, by having confounded 
inspiration with illumination, men have elevated saints and doctors to 
the rank of inspired men ? 

We may, above all, cite the Jews and the Latins (or Roman 
Catholics). 

XIX. What have the Jews done? 
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They have considered the Rabbis of the ages succeeding the Dis- 
persion, as endowed with an infallibility which has placed them ‘on a 
level with (if not above) Moses and the Prophets. They have at- 
tributed, without doubt, a sort of inspiration to the sacred Scriptures ; 
but they have forbidden to explain the ordcles of God, otherwise than 
according to their traditions. They have called the-immense body of 
these “ commandments of men” the Oral Law, the Doctrine, or the 
Talmud, distinguishing it into the Mishna or Second Law, and the 
Gemara—complement or perfection. 'They have maintained that it was 
transmitted from God to Moses, from Moses to Joshua, from Joshua to 
the prophets, from the prophets to Ezra, from Ezra to the doctors of the 
Great Synagogue, and from them to the Rabbis Antigonus, Soccho, 
Shemaia, Hillel, Schammai; until at length Judah the Holy committed 
it to the Traditions, or Repetitions of the law, which, at a later day, 
together with their commentary or complement (the Gemara), have 
formed, at first, the Talmud of Jerusalem, and afterwards that of 
Babylon. 

“One of the greatest obstacles which we meet among the Jews,” 
says the Missionary MacCaul, “is their invincible prejudice in favor 
of their traditions and their commentaries; so that we cannot induce 
them to purchase our Bibles without notes or commentaries.”* “ The 
Law,” say they, “is like salt; the Mishna, like pepper; the Tal- 
muds, like aromatics.” “ The Seriptures are like water; the Mishna, 
like wine ; and the Gemara like spiced-wine.” My son,” says Rabbi 
Isaac, “ learn to give more attention to the words of the scribes than to 
the words of the Law.” “ Turn your children,” (said Rabbi Eleazer, on 
his death-bed, to his scholars who asked him respecting the way of lite,) 
“turn your children from the study of the Bible, and place them at the 
feet of the wise men.” “ Learn, my son,” says Rabbi Jacob, that the 
words of the scribes are more lovely than those of the prophets ! !”’f 

XX. And what has resulted from these enorimities ? 

It has resulted, by this means, that millions and millions of immortal 
souls, though wandering throughout the earth, though weary and heavy- 
laden, though despised and persecuted in every place, have carried about 
with them, into every nation of the earth, the book of the Old Testament, 
intact and complete, and have not ceased to read it, in the Hebrew, every 
Sabbath, in thousands and thousands of synagogues, during eighteen 
hundred years; without, however, discovering in it that Jewish Messiah 
whom we all adore, and to know whom would be from this day forth 
their deliverance, as it must one day be their happiness and their 
glory! Full well said Jesus unto them ; “ Ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your tradition.’’{ 

XXI. And what have the Latins done ? 

They have considered the Fathers, the Popes, and the Councils 
of the successive ages of the Roman Church, as endowed with an infal- 
libility which puts them on a level with (if not above) Jesus, the 


* Letter from Warsaw, May 22d, 1827. 

+ Talmud of Jerusalem 

t Mark vii. 9, where the word reject, in the text, is better replaced by 
the word frustrate, in the margin of our English Bible. 
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prophets, and the apostles. They have, it is true, differed greatly, one 
from another, on the doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; and 
the Faculties of Douay and Louvain, for example, resisted stoutly the 
opinion of the Jesuits; who were unwilling to recognize in the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, any thing more than a direction which preserved the 
sacred writers from error ; but they have all forbidden to explain the 
sacred Scriptures otherwise than after the traditions. They have 
believed that they had the right to say, in all their Councils, as the 
apostles and prophets of Jerusalem ; “ It hath seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us.” They have declared that it belonged to them to judge 
of the true sense of the Scriptures. They have called the immense 
body of these “commandments of men,” the Oral Law, the Unwritten 
Traditions, the Unwritten Law. They have said that they were trans- 
mitted from God, and dictated by the mouth of Jesus Christ or the Holy 
Spirit, by a continued succession. pp. 321—326. 


We have not room to give further extracts from this interest- 
ing chapter. What we have given will enable the reader to 
form some idea of the original and striking manner in which 
the subject is discussed in the Socratic style. 

The Sixth chapter relates to the Scriptural proof of the doc- 
trine of Inspiration, and is divided into the following sections: 

1. The whole Scripture is theopneustic, or inspired of God. 


2. All the words of the Prophets were from God. 

. All the Scriptures of the Old Testament are prophetic. 

. SAlll the words of the New Testament are prophetic. 

. The examples of the Apostles and of their Master attest 
that, in their estimation, all the words of the sacred Books were 
given from God. 

This chapter, we need hardly inform the reader, is the most 
important one in the book. It contains, in the course of more 
than seventy pages, a thorough examination of every passage 
of the Scriptures which has a bearing on this subject. We 
have extended this article too far already to allow us to give 
any extracts from it, and it is not possible to give an abridg- 
ment of it in a few pages. We can only say that we have 
read it with the greatest satisfaction, and are entirely convinced 
that it settles the question of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. At least for ourselves, we cannot well see how 
any thing more conclusive could be advanced. We have never 
seen the testimony of the Saviour to the inspiration of the 
books of the Old Testament, nor the promise of the infallible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit to his apostles so fully brought for- 
ward and made to bear on this subject, as is done in this chap- 
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ter, and no view of the question could be stronger or more 
convincing. 

The Seventh and last chapter is made up of a summary, or 
general view of the whole subject, and appropriate counsels to 
the reader, on the necessity of having right views of this impor- 
tant doctrine, and of so reading the Scriptures as to hear in 
them, and through them, the voice of our Heavenly Father, 
addressing us in one way and another, in every line of the 
sacred volume. 

We do not see how any man can rise from the careful perusal 
of Professor Gaussen’s book without having a more profound 
reverence for the Bible; or without uttering the prayer: 
“ Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things in 
thy Law.” Wonderful volume! in which truth is presented in 
a form adapted to every condition and capacity of the human 
mind ;—“ containing,” as Desmarets says, “ fords for the lambs, 
and “ deep waters where the elephants may swim.” 

We do not agree with Professor Gaussen in all his posi- 
tions—as for instance, on the point of the second coming of 
the Saviour to reign personally on the earth,—nor do we sup- 
pose that his book might not be made more compact, better 
arranged in some respects, and more simple in its phraseology. 
Some improvements of this sort might, there is no doubt, be 
made in it. But take it all in all, we think it decidedly the 
best work on the subject which we have ever read. There is 
nothing in the English language which is comparable to it, un- 
less it be the excellent work of the Rev. Dr. Henderson. But 
even that is not so entirely satisfactory to our minds as is the 
work of Professor Gaussen. We think that he nobly maintains 
the true doctrine on the subject of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. It is the ground which, as he justly observes, was held, 
almost without exception, by the entire church during the first 
eight centuries. It was the doctrine of the greatest and best 
of the Reformers, as well as the most distinguished theologians 
who have trodden in their footsteps. ‘ The Holy Spirit,” says 
the illustrious Claude,* “ employed the pen of the evangelists 
and of the apostles, of Moses and the prophets; he furnished 
them with the occasions of writing; he gave the desire and 
strength for it; the matter, the order, the economy, the expres- 
sions-are of his immediate inspiration and of his direction.” 


* Posthumous Works, Vol. IV. p. 228. 
10* 
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This sentence, from one of the brightest ornaments of the 
French Protestant Church, in a by-gone century, expresses, we 
apprehend, the truth on this subject. 

We conclude this article with the expression of our sincere 
desire that Professor Gaussen will not permit his pen to remain 
long idle. There are many subjects, connected with the im- 
portant department which he occupies in the new Theological 
Seminary at Geneva, which demand his attention and his la- 
bors. May he long live, in conjunction with his excellent 
colleagues, to render illustrious the Evangelical church of 
Geneva, and to recover for that city the glory which Farel, 
and Calvin, and Beza, and Francis Turretin and Pictet shed 
upon it in days of old. 

A detailed history of the Progress, the Conflicts and Triumphs 
of the Truth, within the last twenty-five years, in that an- 
cient city, where Pelagianism, Socinianism and Deism have so 
long prevailed, would make an interesting article for the Re- 
pository ; and we think we may promise our readers that, with 


God’s help, it shall before long be submitted to them. 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue ANTEDILUVIAN CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 


A Discourse delivered before the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
July 5, 1768: by J. D. Michaelis. 


Translated from the Latin, by Stephen Chase, Prof. of Math. in Dartmouth College, N. H. 
Note sy THE Epiror. 


As introductory to his discussion, the learned author ad- 
verts to the attempt which has been made to reduce the lives 
of the patriarchs to the present standard of longevity. Some 
have contended that the years, which they are said to have 
spent on the earth, should be reckoned as so many months. 
According to this hypothesis, several of them must have 
become fathers at 5, 6 and 7 years of age. Besides, there is 
no place in ancient chronology, which can be regarded as the 
transition point from the monthly to the yearly mode of com- 
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putation. Down to the time of Abraham, who lived 175 years, 
there is a gradual decrease of longevity. And if the years 
of this patriarch were so many months, his sorrow at being 
childless, so frequently referred to in the sacred narrative, 
was, to say the least, altogether premature. 


§. 1. The question stated. 


Moses wrote genealogy, not chronology, though the latter 
is interwoven with the former. This was in accordance with 
the oriental custom, so modified as best to suit the design 
of history. For chronology and genealogy are the foun- 
dation of all history; and, while we attach the most impor- 
tance to chronology, and make genealogy a secondary affair, 
among the Hebrews, Arabs and Syrians, the contrary ob- 
tains. To perpetuate the remembrance of their names, they 
arrange and preserve, with great care, genealogies extend- 
ing through many ages, which are taught, generation after 
generation, to children at a very early age. And they keep 
such genealogies, not only of men, but of camels and high- 
blooded horses. Hence, their whole history is, in a manner, 
genealogy; and the Arabs are always ready to trace the line 
of their descent, and name their ancestors back to Ishmael. 
The Arabic books are full of such genealogies. On the other 
hand, they are so very ignorant of chronology, as to know 
nothing of the time when important events in their history took 
place ; and they most ridiculously confound the dates of occur- 
rences of which they have taken accounts from the Scriptures. 
As, then, the general attachment to genealogy prevailed among 
the Israelites, both in their public and private documents, Moses 
so far complied with the feelings of his nation, as to illustrate 
his history by frequent genealogies ; but, by noting the dates 
of the births and deaths, he interwove with these genealogies 
that chronology, whose aid he saw to be essential to a perfect 
history. And he has done this, not in this chapter only, but in 
the whole book of Genesis. 

But in the antediluvian genealogy there are three very dis- 
similar readings. The Hebrew codices, written in Hebrew 
letters, exhibit one set of numbers; those in the Samaritan 
character, another, which the Samaritan version also follows ; 
and a third is found in the Septuagint, and the versions made 
from it, except the Ethiopic, which, though translated from the 
Greek, has a fourth set of dates peculiar to itself. But of this 
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last, as it is of small authority, I shall not enter into any discus- 
sion, lest too great a variety of topics produce confusion. I am 
to speak, then, of the Hebrew, Samaritan and Greek systems 
of chronology, a summary of which is here given. 


Lived before the | Lived after the Whole number 

birth of a son. | birth of a son. of years. 

Heb.| Sam. LXX. | Heb|Sam{LXX. | Heb | Sam |LXX. 
Adam . . 130) 130, 230 | 800, 800, 700 | 930; 930} 930 
Seth. . . 105 5 205 | 807; 807) 707 | 912, 912} 912 
Enos. . . 90 190 | 815 115) 715 | 905, 905} 905 
Cainan . . 70 170 | 840) 840) 740 910| 910} 910 
Mahalaleel. 65) 65 165 | 830) 830) 730 | 895) 895/ 895 
Jared. . . 162 2 162 | 800 785, 800 962, 847; 962 
Enoch . . 65; 65 165 | 300, 300, 200 | 365, 365) 365 
Methuselah 187 167 | 782 653) 802 969, 720} 969 
Lamech. . 182 188 | 595 606) 565 | 777) 653) 753 
Noah. . . 500 500 | | | 
Deluge . . 1656/1307 2242 | 





§ 2. Division of the subject. 


There are some differences in these chronologies, which may 
be referred to the mistakes of copyists ; others are systematic 
and intentional. The same sentence cannot, of course, be 
passed upon both classes. 

To the first class are referable, or, at first view, appear to be 
so, many variations of units and tens. For instance, Lamech is 
said, in the Hebrew, to have lived before he begat Noah 182 
years; after he begat Noah, 595 years; in all, 777; but in 
the Septuagint, the same periods are 188, 565,753; and in 
the Samaritan, 53, 600 and 653. In such cases I have 
assumed no general principle, whether preference should be 
given to the Hebrew, Greek, or Samaritan; since, of three 
transcribers, A, B and C, there is an equal chance for A, B, or C 
to make the mistake. Nor is any more weight to be given 
here to the Hebrew text than to the Greek version. For, to 
say nothing of the fact that the text in the Hebrew character 
differs from the same text in the Samaritan character, the Greek 
was certainly translated from a Hebrew codex, in which,—as 
is alleged by the defenders of the Greek,—the translator found 
the numbers which now stand in the translation; nor can this, 
in the present stage of the discussion, be denied. In this case, 
the question must rest, not between the text and version, but 
between the Hebrew codices which have been handed down by 
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the Jews, and that very ancient one which was followed by the 
Seventy. 

In regard to these sporadic varieties, if I may use a medical 
term, we must decide individually; and whatever reading is 
supported by the best authority must be preferred; or, that 
must be rejected, which is at variance with the general tenor 
of the history. And, in affairs of so high antiquity, of which 
we have no account but that given by Moses, we must think it 
no disgrace to suspend our judgment on some variety of read- 
ing; nor must we be ashamed sometimes even to confess 
ignorance. 

But I mentioned another class of differences of reading, 
which are not the result of chance, but bear the marks of 
system and intention. These must be judged of, not individu- 
ally, but collectively, and with reference to the theory or pur- 
pose which gave them birth. To this head I refer the fact that 
the Seventy, in the case of Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Maha- 
laleel and Enoch, add 100 years to the age of each before the 
birth of a son, and subtract as many years from the remainder 
of their lives, according to an hypothesis that no man begat 
children before he was 150 years old. On the other hand, the 
Samaritan took it for granted that no one, except Noah, had 
children born after he was 150 years old; and, accordingly, 
from the 162, 187 and 182 years of Jared, Methuselah and 
Lamech, it subtracts 100 years each. Nor does it afterwards 
add them again, so as to make out the same number of years 
in the whole life; but, in accordance with still another hypo- 
thesis, it makes the life of man gradually decrease, not only in 
this genealogy, but in the other, which reaches from Noah to 
Abraham. For, as the ages of the first five patriarchs were 
gradually reduced from 930 to 895 years, the Samaritan trans- 
lator would admit none afterwards of greater longevity, but 
continued the same manner of decrease down to Abraham, 
excepting Noah, and—if he can be said to haye died—Enoch. 
There is yet another instance of designed variation in the 
subtraction of 5 years from the 800 which Jared is said to have 
lived after the birth of his son, so that his life might not reach 
beyond the flood. 


§ 3. The Hebrew preferred. 


In all this systematic disagreement, I reject both the Greek 
and the Samaritan readings, and follow the Hebrew, except in 
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the case of Jared, of which I speak with less confidence. But 
of this hereafter. 

I prefer and adopt the Hebrew reading, because, in the first 
place, in no instance of the addition or subtraction of a century, 
does the Hebrew text stand alone, but is supported either by 
the Samaritan against the Greek, or by the Greek against the 
Samaritan. Surely, in a disagreement of three witnesses, two 
must be credited against one; and most of all must he be 
believed, who takes such an independent course, that he is 
supported now by one, and now by the other. Now, in this 
systematic disagreement, the Greek and the Samaritan differ 
throughout, so as to contradict each other in regard to the age 
of each of the first nine patriarchs; while the Hebrew, without 
following either, takes such a middle course as to have the 
concurrence of the Samaritan in the age of Adam, Seth, Enos, 
Cainan, Mahalaleel and Enoch, and of the Greek, respecting 
Jared, Methuselah and Lamech. On this ground, more credit 
seems due to the Hebrew than to the others. Suppose, in a 
legal trial, three witnesses should give testimony in this way, 
would any one hesitate which to believe ? 


§ 4. Appearance 6f design in the Greek and Samaritan read- 
ings. 

Another reason for my preference of the Hebrew depends on 
the general principle, that any reading must be suspected, in 
which we detect a theory or design of the transcribers. Now 
these differences of a hundred years, in each life for nine gener- 
ations, could not result from mistake or oversight of transcribers. 
Nor can they be charged to wilful alteration by the Hebrew 
copyist ; for he, without the least appearance of order, asserts 
that some became fathers when scarcely 60 years old; others, 
not till they were more than 180. We must believe, then, 
that he copied his original as he found it, without alteration ; 
and the alteration must be charged upon those whose purpose 
and views would be answered by it. 


§ 5. Absurdity of the hypotheses. 


I find a third argument in the very nature of the theories 
which I have mentioned: for they are full of silly hypotheses, 
so that, strange as it may seem, the very arguments urged by 
their supporters in their defence, furnish an unanswerable refu- 
tation of them. 
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The Seventy assume that no one could beget children before 
his one hundred and fiftieth year: and they are supposed to 
have taken this position from the consideration of the ratio 
which the age of puberty bears to the period of human life in 
more modern times. But those long-lived men might have come 
to maturity as early as we; just as those, who now surpass the 
common age, and attain to the hundredth, or even the hundred 
and fortieth year, are not on that account any longer in coming 
to maturity, than others, who, in the common course of nature, 
die of old age, when not more than seventy or eighty. 

The Samaritan on the other hand, takes it for granted that 
no children could be born to any one after his hundred and 
fiftieth year. But this hypothesis is overthrown by the case of 
Noah, who begat sons and daughters after his five hundredth 
year ;—a fact, which the Samaritan copyist has left unaltered. 

Both the Greek translator and the Samaritan text, as well as 
the supporters of each, assume that each of these individuals, 
mentioned by Moses, was a firstborn ;* and this hypothesis, 
formed without reason, without the slightest intimation from 
the sacred historian, is adhered to with the superstition of a 
Jew. How extremely improbable is the conjecture, which 
makes Noah the tenth firstborn, in regular succession,—the 
firstborn of Lamech, who was firstborn of Methuselah, who was 
firstborn of Enoch, who was firstborn, etc., back to Adam! On 
this principle, there could be, in the whole human race, but one 
firstborn, who must be descended through a line of primogeni- 
tal ancestors, continued unbroken through every generation. 
Such a primogenitus primogenitorum could not possibly exist, 
if any one of the primogeniti should die without issue,—an 
occurrence, which, in the course of ten generations, is, from the 
statistical ratio of deaths, in the highest degree probable. For 
a very large proportion of the human race die young, even in 
boyhood ; nor has nature, by any means, exempted the first- 
born from the common lot. 

Nor is this last hypothesis improbable merely ; but, strange 
as it may seem, it bears upon its face, in the very first instance, 
proof of its own falseness. For Seth, who is included in the 
genealogy of this chapter, and who is said to have been born 


* Jackson, p. 50. Jared lived 162, Methuselah, 187, and La- 
mech 182 years, before they begat children. 
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after his father Adam was 130 years old—the Seventy substi- 
tute 230,—was not the firstborn, but certainly younger than 
Cain and Abel, and a number of daughters. So that there 
was nothing even to make room for the mistake. Neither 
could any one, who was not deeply tinged in the Jewish fables 
respecting the sacred primogenital stock, suppose that Noah 
had no children till his five hundredth year. 

Not more credible is the other Samaritan hypothesis; name- 
ly, that the son, in every instance, from Cainan down to Terah, 
died at an earlier age than his father ; ; with the exception only 
of Enoch and Noah. These are excepted by the Samaritan, as, 
on account of unusual sanctity, the one was rewarded by early 
intercourse with God, the other, by unusual longevity. “Accor- 
ding to the Samaritan, the vital power of the race decreasing, 
and the longevity of the son being, in every case, less than 
that of his father, Cainan lived 910 years, Mahalaleel 895, 
Jared 847, Methuselah 720, Lamech 653, Shem 600, Ar- 
phaxad 450, Salah 433, Eber 404, Peleg 239, Reu 239, Serug 
230, Nahor 148, and Terah 145. 

Now, though I would readily admit, that, after the deluge 
the term of human life gradually diminished from the time of 
Shem, still I should not think it a necessary consequence, that 
the son must invariably die younger than his father had died. 
For now, when the vital energy of our race has long been sta- 
tionary, a son is often born of stronger constitution, and more 
vital power than his father; and while some, in the regular 
course of nature, wear out and die by old age, far more die of 
disease, which, without regard to age, may snatch away the 
father in youth, the son at a more advanced age, and leave the 
grandson to extreme old age. In like manner also, from Cai- 
nan to Terah, though, inthe whole race, there was a constant 
diminution of longevity, still in individuals, that diminution 
does not seem to have been so manifest and invariable, nor 
does the duration of life seem to have been governed by any 
precise law. For who can suppose, that all these, for fourteen 
generations, died without disease, of old age alone? and that, 
compared with his contemporaries, no father was naturally 
more feeble, or son more vigaroes, excepting only two men 
distinguished for their piety? The approach of death is not 
governed by a law so constant and regular; some are the 
victims of premature disease; nor are men of the same gen- 
eration naturally endowed with equal physical firmness. For, 
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though the more common limit of old age, to those who are 
not cut off by disease or any external violence, is about 70 or 
80 years, yet some, who are naturally more feeble, earlier de- 
cay, and fall into the grave, while others live a hundred, or 
a hundred and twenty years, or even more. Now to exclude 
all such irregularity from the Mosaic chronology is certainly 
to forma system foreign to nature. Suppose some one to 
forge this table of the kings of England: Henry VII. lived 63 
years; Henry VIII. 63; Edward VL, 63; Mary, 63; Eliza- 
beth, 63 ; James I., 63; Charles I. was deposed and executed by 
the people ; Charles II. lived 63; James II., 63; William, 63 ; 
Anne, 63; George I., 63; George II., 63; George III., 63. No in- 
dividual, not even the most ignorant of history, nor one who had 
never heard of these kings, would be stupid enough to believe 
this; but, mere'y from the equality of the ages, would suspect 
falsehood. But the Samaritan text predicates of the patriarchs a 
regularity as incredible, by making their ages continually decrease. 

It is really surprising that this palpable falsehood should 
have found any supporters. For, if the term of life is so short- 
ened that no son attains the age of his father, unless it is de- 
creed by God as a special reward of distinguished sanctity, 
instead of the present promiscuous allotment of long life and 
early death, all must die the first year. 


§ 6. The Greek Translator of the Pentateuch. 


I have already hinted my suspicion, that those, who 
give us a reading which is too systematic, did not copy or trans- 
late what they found in the more ancient codices, but—as they 
supposed—corrected, or rather interpolated and corrupted the 
sacred text to meet their own views. 

This charge will be the more difficult of evasion, if we find 
them guilty in other instances. In the continuation of the 
genealogy after the flood, from Shem to Abraham, we shall 
find the Greek translator guilty of manifest error; while, at 
the same time, the Greek copies are so much at variance 
among themselves, as to make it evident that most cf them 
wrote, not what they found written, but what they, thought 
most suitable, or what they wished had been written by Moses. 
In other respects, | have been accuctomed to express a high 
opinion of the Greek translator of the Pentateuch; nor can I 
name, from all the rest, his equal in talent and learning. He 
was unequalled in his thorough knowledge of Hebrew; per- 
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sonally acquainted with the affairs of Egypt, not, indeed, aim- 
ing at the elegance of the Greek language, yet so well 
acquainted with it .as to command whenever he wishes, the 
neatest style ; and, when uninfluenced by other motives, faithfully 
translating word for word. But, having in his mind the 
philosophy and history of Egypt, and being anxious to render 
his author agreeable, not only to the Jews, but to foreigners, 
he sometimes puts forced meanings upon words ; and, with still 
greater audacity, absolutely corrupts the reading. For, lest 
the Egyptian philosophers should draw from the sacred wri- 
tings something in support of their errors,* he sometimes 
substitutes his own sentiments for those of Moses; sometimes 
changes the text, and makes it conform to Egyptian history ; 
and finally, he alters whatever might seem likely to offend for- 
eigners by its improbability. There is a marked example of 
this kind of alteration in the journal of the deluge. Now he, 
who has once or twice corrected, instead of translating, the 
original text, may well be suspected, in other instances also, 
where he differs from the Hebrew and Samaritan reading, of 
having acted the part of a corrector rather than that of a 
translator. 


§ 7. Comparison of Versions. 


Perhaps the question may seem to have been sufficient- 
ly settled by the preceding considerations, without regard to 
the evidence drawn from different versions, and from ancient 
commentators. We will, however, hear their testimony ; and in 
judging of its value, we must recollect, that, as in court, those 
are not considered independent witnesses, of whom one received 
his account from the other, so the testimony of those, who read 
and interpreted a version alone, cannot have weight in support 
of the version, on a question respecting the ancient reading of 
the Hebrew text. 

First, then, we will consider those whose testimony favors 
the Samaritan text. But, indeed, I know of no such, except 
the Samaritan interpreter himself. I suspect, however, that the 
Sam. Arabic version, which has been preserved in the Bod- 
leian library, of which Durell published a description with a 

*See my Dissertation “ De indiciis Gnostice philosophie 
tempore Septuaginta Interpretum.” It is the thirteenth of 
Vol. Il. of the Syntagma. 
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specimen, is on the same side. But my conjecture as to what 
the witness would say, if he were questioned, is of no value. 
He must speak for himself, and, indeed, I should like to be in- 
formed by Durell, or Kennicott, in respect to the chronology 
of this version. 

For the reading of the Seventy, I can give nothing worthy 
to be called an authority. For, though the ancient Latin and 
Coptic versions, and not a few of the Greek Fathers 
agree with the Seventy, still, these are not independent sup- 
porters, but followers and copyists. The old Latin and Coptic 
versions were translated from the Greek; and the Fathers, 
who are quoted by the defenders of the Greek chronology, 
read the Greek and not the Hebrew. It is a fact, moreover, 
though it scarcely seems possible, that the readings of the 
Greek version have, not only no evidence in their favor, but 
even positive evidence against them. For the Ethiopian trans- 
lator, though he, in general, rigidly follows the Greek, does not 
in all these cases exhibit the same numbers; but respecting 
half of the ages in this genealogy, agrees with the Hebrew 
readings. But of this—no authority for the Greek readings 
having as yet been named—and also respecting Josephus, 
whom Jackson very triumphantly adduces as a witness for the 
Seventy, | shall speak hereafter. 

We come now to the evidence of the correctness of the He- 
brew text, as it has been delivered to us by the Masorites, and 
published in the Hebrew character.. But, to avoid even the 
appearance of anxiety to maintain the opinion I have espoused, 
I leave out of the question four versions which agree with the 
Hebrew; these are the Chaldee of Jerusalem, and that of 
Pseudo-Jonathan, and the two Arabic versions,—the one, 
published in the Polyglott, the other, by Erpenius. I admit 
that these are more recent, and were made when the Masor- 
ites had, perhaps, already determined the reading of the He- 
brew text; so that they might be expected to agree with the 
Masoretic edition. The following authorities, however, are, 
in my opinion, sufficient both in number and weight. In the 
first rank I put Onkelos; then the Syriac; and then Jerome, 
who, in the fourth or fifth century, found in the Hebrew books 
the same readings that we now have, and from them corrected 
the Vulgate.* Respecting Aquila, Symmachus and Theodo- 


* Sciendum, quod usque ad diluvium, ubi in nostris codicibus 
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tion, Jerome has given us no direct information; but, from 
his silence in regard to them, we may infer that they agreed 
with the Hebrew text. Indeed, as to Symmachus, the fact is 
certain, as appears from a passage of Eusebius Emisenus, 
which Montfaucon has extracted, on the Hexapla, Genesis 5: 5. 

If these authorities—the Chaldee, the Syriac, Symmachus 
and Jerome—are not enough to establish the Hebrew reading, 
I will add one more; which, incredible as it may seem, has 
never before been mentioned by any writer on this subject. In 
fact, this alone is enough to settle the whole controversy, at 
least between the Samaritan and Hebrew ; so that | have some 
doubt whether the testimony of this witness will not cause half 
of my dissertation to seem superfluous. If we believe Jerome, 
the Samaritan codices, as Jate as the fourth century, had the 
same numbers as the present Hebrew text ; in other words, the 
Samaritan codices of the fourth century support the Hebrew 
text against the present form of the Samaritan. Take and ex- 
amine for yourselves the words of Jerome, showing the in- 
correctness of the Greek reading, in his Questions on Genesis, 
5: 25.* ; 

Of eight numbers, then, in which the Samaritan version, at 
the present day, differs from the Hebrew, this single extract 
has four, and those too, of the first importance ; and it shows 
that, in the fourth century, the Samaritan had the same reading 
which we now have in the common Masoretic Hebrew Bible. 
The fifth number, that is, the whole age of Lamech, could not 
be the same in those Samaritan codices of Jerome, that it is in 
the later Samaritan; nor was it necessary to assign to Jared 


ducentorum et quod excurrit annorum genuisse quis dicitur, 
in Hebreo habeat centum annos, et reliquos qui sequuntur. 
Again, Quia in ducentis erraverat (the ancient Latin trans- 
lator) consequenter hic posuit septingentos, cum in Hebraeo 
hic habeatur, octingentos et supra centum. 

Quast. in Gen. 5: 3, 4. 

* Siquidem et in Hebreis et Samaritanorum libris ita scrip- 
tum reperiet, vixit Mathusala centum octoginta septem annis, 
et genuit Lamech. Et vixit Mathusala post quam genuit La- 
mech, septingentos octoginta duos annos, et genuit filios et 
filias. Et fuerunt omnes dies Methusale anni nongenti sexa- 
ginta novem, et mortuus est. Et vixit Lamech centum octo- 
ginta duobus annis, et genuit Noe. 
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785 years—which is the sixth number different from the He- 
brew—instead of 800, after the birth of his son, to prevent his 
living beyond the flood. It appears, therefore, perfectly evi- 
dent that the later Samaritan copies, which differ from the He- 
brew chronology 1 in the fifth chapter, have been, by an unknown 
hand, corrupted in most of the numbers; and that they differ 
from the anc ent Samaritan itself. Was this fact unknown to 
Houbigantius, the recent defender of the Samaritan chronology, 
or did he conceal it ? 

And on this point again, I should like to ask Kennicott and 
Durell, whether there tnay not be some Samaritan codices in the 
British collection, which have the same numbers as those found 
by Jerome in the fourth century ? Likewise, what numbers has 
the Arabic version, written in the Samaritan character, which 
Durell found in the Bodleian library ? 


§ 8. The testimony of Josephus. 


As the testimony of Josephus is of great importance in the 
question, he must be spoken of se parately. That he read both 
the Greek and the Hebrew, and, as a compiling historian, 
compared them together, I could show, if this were the proper 
place, by numberless examples. Jackson cites him as au- 
thority for the Greek reading, never once supposing that 
his testimony would be against it. Nor can I deny that the 
Antiquities, B. I. ch. 3, coincides almost entirely with the Sep- 
tuagint; except that there is a slight discrepancy in regard to 
the i age of Methuselah and of Lamech, before the birth of sons. 
For he gives to Methuselah not 167 years, but, as the Hebrew 
codex, and, in fact, the former Greek codices, 187 years before 
he begat Lamech: to Lamech himself he gives, before the 
birth of Noah, 182 years, as it stands in the Hebrew. Now all 
these numbers of Josephus added give us, from the creation to 
the flood, 2256 years ; while the numbers found in the Septua- 
gint amount to 2242 ;—a slight disagreement, considering that 
it is in numbers, in which transcribers easily err. 

But Ernesti, in his first “ Exercitatio Flaviana,” has justly 
remarked, that this passage of Josephus has been almost en- 
tirely corrupted, to make it agree wich the chronology of the 
Seventy, by transcribers who had been accustomed to read the 
Greek version. For though, as I just said, from the numbers 
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found here, the creation appears to have been 2256 years be- 
fore the deluge, yet Josephus himself, in another place, where 
he has escaped the hands of false correctors, tells us that the 
building jof Solomen’s temple was commenced 3102 years after 
the creation, and 1440 after the flood ; whence it follows that 
the flood took place A. M. 1662. This differs from the Hebrew 
account but very little,—only the small space of six years; of 
which discrepancy I shall speak again, after quoting the words 
of Josephus :* “ Solomon began to buildthe temple . . . 1440 
years after the deluge And from the creation of Adam, the 
first man, to the bui ding of the temple by Solomon, had passed, 

in all, 3102 years.” So then the 1662d year of the world is 
assigned to the flood, which differs immensely from the Greek 
chronology, but very slightly from the Hebrew. Indeed, Jose- 

phus seems in this place to have followed the Greek only in 
giving to Lamech 188, instead of 182 years, before the birth of 

his son. But to whatever conclusion we may come, respecting 
these six years, this is certin; if Josephus wrote this which 
we find in the history of Solomon, and upon which no suspicion 
of alteration has fallen, then what is found in the first book of 
the “ Antiquities,” in the third chapter, in regard to the chro- 
nology before the deluge, cannot be the work of Josephus, nor 
can he have agreed with the Seventy in the number of centuries. 


§ 9. The Ethiopic version. 


I have already mentioned the Ethiopic version, which has, 
indeed, no weight as to the Hebrew reading, because it was 
made from the Greek. It has, moreover, numbers so contra- 
dictory and absurd, that no one can believe it, who can add 9 
and 1. And yet, this very version deserves to be heard, be- 
cause it convicts the Greek version of manifest corruption, and 
shows that other numbers, agreeing with the Hebrew, were 
formerly found also in the Greek. We will hear a ‘foolish wit- 
ness, who relates what he has been told so faithfully, as not 
even to vary from his authority to save his credit. 
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Job Ludolph tells Leibnitz,* that the Ethiopic version, though 
in other respects it follows the Greek xaza moda, has a different 
chronology, of uncertain origin ; but he does not explain what 
that chronology is. The Ethiopic language is known to but 
few, and those who are acquainted with it are destitute of 
books ; for the Ethiopic Pentateuch has never been printed ; 
whence it happens, that those who have very lately discussed 
the chronology and reading of the chapter before us—Jackson 
and Houbigantius—have neither ex xamined, nor even named the 
Ethiopic version. But I have in my possession an Ethiopic 
Pentateuch in manuscript; and can therefore bring forward this 
witness never yet examined ;—a witness, indeed, of not very 
great weight, but honest, and never wilfully swerving from the 
truth. But, as | use a manuscript copy, it is reasonable to show 
it to you, and to mention by what means it came into my hands, 
so that you may judge of its value. I received it as a legacy 
from my father, who obtained it from the library of John Henry 
Michaelis. It bears this title: “ Pentateuchus ‘Ethoipice, a 
Christiano Ludolpho, illustris Ludolphi filio, ab exemplari Dn. 
Ludovici Piques, doctoris et socii Sorbonnae, quod illi Joannes 
Michael Wansleben, Rome a se descriptum, vendiderat, Parisiis, 
anno 1684, descriptus.” 

You may therefore call it the Wanslebian, or Ludolphian 
copy, as you please. If any error has been committed by the 
copyists, | am not answ erable for it; ev ery one must see that 
the numbers 90 and 60 have fallen from the whole ages of 
Mahalaleel and Jared ; a thing, which might very easily hap- 
pen in the Ethiopic, because they write numbers, not in words, 
but with numeral characters borrowed from the Greek, but 
with distorted forms. 

But the most important point, and that to which I wish to 
direct your attention, is, that in the age of each patriarch, in 
which the Greek differs from the Hebrew by a whole century, 
viz. Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel and Enoch, the 
Ethiopian, like the Greek, adds the hundred years before the 
birth of a son, but does not subtract them from the remainder 
of the life ; in this respect, differing from the Greek as it now 
stands, and agreeing with the Hebrew. And though these six 
patriarchs are thus made to have lived each a hundred years 
more than they did, according to the Hebrew, Samaritan and 


* Leibnitz’ Epistolary Correspondence, p. 161. 
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Greek readings, yet the Ethiopian translator, a man of by no 
means bad intentions, was either so unobserving, or so faithful 
to his original, that he assigned to them the same ages which the 
other versions give-‘them, copying what was before him, with- 
out any regard | to the contradiction in which he involved him- 
self. Here is a table extracted from the Wanslebian codex. 


Adam lived, before he begat a son, 230, after, 800: Whole age, 930 


Seth 5 5: 206* * 9807 912 
Enos s - 190 “ gl5 6 905 
Cainan - “ 170 “ 840 sa 910 
Mahalaleel x - * 165 “ §30 6“ 805t 
Jared “ “ “ 162 (<4 800 “ 902 
Enoch * “ us 165“ 300 ‘“ 365 
Methuselah = se . 187§ “ 782 nd 969 
Lamech - 5 “ 182]|} “* 595 é 777 


The conclusion to be drawn from this is easily seen ; in that 
Greek codex from which the Ethiopic version was made, the 
years of the patriarchs after they had issue, and the years of 
their whole life were still the same that are found in the He- 
brew. Thus, the very blots, as it were, of the corrupted chro- 
nology are almost presented to our eyes, and we can readily 
imagine how the change was brought about. For if, in the 
years after the birth of a son, and in “the years of the w hole life, 
the Greek copies had formerly the same numbers as the He- 
brew, no one, who can count, or who can subtract 800, 807, 
815 and 840 from 930, 912, 905 and 910, will doubt that the 
numbers of years before the birth of issue were also originally 





* Here I think some one of the copyists must have erred ; or, 
possibly the Roman copy is in fault, having substituted 206 
for 205. The Ethiopic figures answering to 5 and 6 differ but 
little in form. 

t For 895. The middle figure, 9, has accidentally fallen out. 

t For 962; the 6 having fallen out. 

§ Here also, in the age at the birth of a son, the Ethiopic 
agrees with the Hebrew. And indeed some Greek copies, as 
the Alexandrine, have the same number. 

| In respect to Lamech, the Ethiopic agrees with the He- 
brew throughout, and shows that, instead of the numbers 188, 
565 and 753, some of the Greek copies formerly exhibited the 
same numbers as are now found in the Hebrew, viz. 182, 595 
and 777. 
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the same in the Greek and the Hebrew; and that they were 
afterwards changed. When and by whom this was done, is 
unknown, but it was certainly the work of some rash sytema- 
tizer. 

If now the former Greek reading, and the Samaritan in the 
time of Jerome were different from what they are at present, 
and if they both agreed with the Hebrew, from which they now 
differ, what kind of critic, | ask, is he w ho would, in these very 
points, change the Hebrew text to suit the Samaritan or the 
Greek, as either may chance to please him? Nor are these re- 
marks made by one who is charmed by the name of the He- 
brew text, and who admires it only as exhibited by the Masor- 
ites. For I have often charged that text with faults, and have, 
not unfrequently, corrected it by reference to the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan. But in this passage I think it more correct 
than the others. 


§ 10. Systematic discrepancies of the tens and units. 


Nor are the differences in the centuries alone to be referred 
to the systematic corruption, which 1 have mentioned, of the 
Greek and Samaritan ; but some, and, | begin to think, many 
tens and units, which differ from the Hebrew, are liable to the 
same suspicion. Nor was I myself aware, when I began to 
write, that so many numbers, which seem to vary from the He- 
brew readings by chance, have been changed by some copyist 
or translator to inake them conform to the Greek or Samaritan 
system. I will now mention those that seem to me to belong 
to this class. 

1. To this class I refer the fact, that the Samaritan subtracts 
15 from the 800 years which Jared lived after the birth of his son, 
leaving him only 785. For, if he had lived 800 years after the 
birth of his son, he must have survived the deluge ; which, ac- 
cording to the Samaritan chronology, occurred on the seven 
hundred and eighty-fifth year from the birth of Jared’s son.* 
But as this seemed inadmissible, and irreconcilable with Moses’ 
account, the Samaritan placed Jared’s death in the very year of 
the flood, leaving us in doubt whether he died by disease, by 
old age, or, as is perhaps more probable, by the deluge itself. 


* Add the age of Enoch at the birth of his son, 65; that of 
Methuselah, 67; of Lamech, 53; of Noah, 500, and 100 be- 
tween that and the flood, and you have 785. 
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Moreover, necessarily from this account, his whole age must be, 
not 962 years. as the Greek and the Hebrew make it, but 847 ; 
which corresponds also to another theory—that he must die 
at an earlier age than his father, showing decreased lon- 
gevity. 

2. The disagreement of the Hebrew and Greek in the age of 
Methuselah is not the result of chance, but of design. But 
which of them is in fault might seem, at first sight, a difficult 
question. They agree in the whole age, 969, but differ in 
respect to the manner of dividing it,—the Greek subtracting 20 
years from the age of Methuselah at the birth of Lamech, “and 
adding as many to the remainder of his life; in other words, 
placing the birth of Lamech 20 years earlier, than it is placed 
by the Hebrew. And here indeed, strange as it may seem, the 
Ethiopic version, made from the Greek, agrees with the He- 
brew reading ; and the Samaritan, which usually differs from 
the Greek, in this case agrees with it in the number 67; the 
customary subtraction of a century making Methuselah 67 years 
old at the birth of his son. 

This discrepancy cannot be considered as fortuitous, nor can 
it be referred to the mistakes of copyists ; because, in the first 
place, the twenty years subtracted from the former part of the 
life, are added to the latter part, or, if you choose, the twenty 
added to the former part, are taken from the latter part, so as 
to give the same number of years in the whole life; which 
could not be supposed to happen by accident. And, secondly, 
another objection to supposing this discrepancy accidental is 
found in the fact, that the numbers sixty and eighty have no re- 
semblance to each other, either when expressed in words,* 
in letters ;+ and, of course, give no occasion of error in Tia: 
scribing. At least, 1 do not recollect, in the whole Hebrew 
Bible, in which I have collected from the versions, and from Jo- 
sephus, many instances of variety of reading, ever to have found 
anywhere else, sixty substituted for eighty, or eighty for sixty. 
But, in order to form any opinion, or even conjecture as to the 
intention of the corruptor of the true text, we must examine 
the consequence of each reading. 

If Methusaleh lived 167 years before, and 802 after the birth 
of Lamech, he must have lived 14 or 20 years after the flood ; 
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14,* if we follow the Greek in the other numbers,—20,7} if we 
follow the Hebrew. But this contradicts the account of Moses, 
who says that the whole world was overwhelmed with water, 
and that, except Noah and his sons with their wives, the whole 
human race perished. Nor, indeed, can it appear probable that 
Methuselah was preserved in Noah’s ark. For it is incredible 
— if, besides his wife, and his sons and their wives, Noah had 

also received his aged grandfather into the ark—that Moses, 
speaking repeatedly of the same event, and mentioning fre- 
quently his sons, his wife and his sons’ wives, should fail to 
mention the grandfather, in whose preservation there would be 
still more to interest the feelings of the reader ;—whether he be 
considered as an old man, whom, though his life was almost 
spent, God would not suffer to perish in the waters, or, whether 
we regard the filial affection of the grandson, preserving his fee- 
ble grandfather from the destruction which overwhelmed the hu- 
man race. 

If, on the other hand, the Hebrew be correct, and Methuse- 
lah lived 187 years before, and 782 after the birth of Lamech, 
his death must have occurred on the very year of the flood. 
And it will seem probable, although different from the common 
belief, that this old man, to whom of all men God had granted 
the longest life, despising the warnings of Noah, and refusing 
to use the ship which he had built, unworthy to be preserved 
by his grandson’s piety, perished in the waters. The common 
opinion, that he died in a good old age, a short time before the 
flood, rests solely on the ridiculous ~ notion, that all the patri- 
archs were holy men,—as if holiness were he reditary. 

From these considerations, there may seem to be some reason 
to suspect the Hebrew transcribers of having altered the an- 
cient reading. For it may be said, that some one introduced 
the numbers 187 and 782, who wished to avoid the difficulty 
involved in the numbers 167 and 802,—that Methuselah would 
survive the deluge. On the other hand, we can see no motive 
which could induce either the Seventy, or their transcribers to 
change the reading ; since, by saying that Methuselah lived 802 
years after the birth of Lamech, they must involve themselves 
in the greatest | difficulties. 


* Add together the 188 years of Lamech, and 600 of Noah, 
you have 788. This subtracted from 802 leaves 14. 

+ 182 years of Lamech’s life, and 600 of Noah’s give 782. 
This subtracted from 802 leaves 20. 
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And yet there are other circumstances which favor the He- 
brew reading, and show that the Greek, whether designedly or 
not, is manifestly erroneous. In the first place, as I have al- 
ready remarked, the Greek is here deserted by its Ethiopian 
translator, who—in a Greek copy obtained from, I know not 
what source, perhaps from the Thebais, or possibly from Merde 
itself *—found and translated into Ethiopic the same reading 
which we now have in the Hebrew, assigning to Methuselah 
187 years before and 782 after the birth of Lamech. Before 
that time then, the Greek exhibited the same reading as the 
Hebrew. And the Greek copies of the present day are con- 
tradicted by the ancient Greek copies of the interior of 
Africa. 

Again, the Samaritan version, which now agrees with the 
Greek in the number 67, is unquestionably corrupt; for in the 
time of Jerome, it computed the years of Methuselah precisely 
like the Hebrew text. I have already quoted the passage, but 
it will not be unreasonable to repeat the sentence which bears 
upon the point before us. Speaking of the old Latin version 


* Merde had the Greek Old Testament in the time of our 
Saviour. For it is said, Acts 8: 27—31, that as Philip trav- 
elled, the eunuch of the Ethiopian queen Candace—a standing 
name of the Merdensian queens—was reading Isaiah, as I sup- 
pose, in Greek. But this is not the place to discuss my rea- 
sons for distinguishing Merde from that Ethiopia, which gives 
name to the Ethiopic version—that is, Abyssinia—and for think- 
ing that it was situated between Abyssinia and Egypt, in mod- 
ern Nubia. I shall examine that question in a foreign geogra- 
phy of the Old Test., which Iam preparing. If the Ethiopian 
had obtained the Greek Old Test. from lower Egypt, and so 
from Alexandria itself, it would not, in so many cases, agree 
with the Hebrew. For, when the Ethiopic version of the Bi- 
ble was made, and long before, the Greek copies generally 
exhibited the same numbers as at present. But if, long before 
the Christian era, the Septuagint was carried by the devout 
from Egypt to Meroe, the Mredensian copies might have es- 
caped some of the alterations made in Egypt, and might have 
preserved in part the ancient readings. If this conjecture be 
correct, the Ethiopic version, though hitherto neglected, will 
appear to have considerable weight in deciding the merits of 
the Septuagint. A question which I intend to examine more 
fully hereafter. 
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made from the Greek, he takes exception to the account of the 
life of Methuselah, and says: “It appears then, that in this, as 
well as in many other places, there is an error in the number; 
since, in both the Hebrew and the Samaritan, I find it thus 
written: ‘And Methuselah lived 187 years, and t La- 
mech.’” In the only part, then, of the numbers in which the 
Samaritan copies of the present day agree with the Greek, they 
are corrupted, and differ from the Samaritan copies in use be- 
fore the thirteenth century. 

Finally, the Greek reading is evidently condemned by the 
rest of Moses? text, and is inconsistent with itself. For writing 
thus, the historian would have contradicted himself, asserting 
that the whole human race, except Noah and his wife, his three 
sons and their wives, were destroyed by a deluge 788, or 782 
years after the birth of Lamech, and still, regardless of this as- 
sertion, affirming that Methuselah lived 802 years after the 
birth of Lamech. What answer would be made to this, either 
by the Seventy, or by those who first changed the numbers in 
the Greek, I cannot, with certainty, determine ; but [ suspect 
they thought that the whole human race was not destroyed by 
the flood, but that Methuselah and perhaps others escaped the 
flood upon some mountains, 1 know not what or where. Jose- 
phus also did not suppose that the rest of the human race were 
entirely destroyed by the deluge. For he speaks of others, be- 
sides the iamily of Noah, being saved from the flood, and, for a 
long time, not venturing* to descend from the mountains 
through fear of another flood. He moreover says that the 
water rose fifteen cubits above the level of the plains,} instead 


*“The three sons of Noah first came down from the moun- 
tains, and dwelt in the plains, and persuaded the others, who 
feared exceedingly to come to the plains on account of the 
flood, to follow their example.” Antiq. B. I. ch. IV. § 1. 

+ Re ent mies wevtexaidsxa thy yi Uaegozeiy, Antiq. B. I., ch. 
Ill. § 5. From anxiety to make his story more probable and 
less offensive to the ears of foreigners, than the account given 
by Moses would be likely to be, he has exhibited neither the 
fidelity of a historian, nor even a moderate degree of skill] in 
mathematics ;—in a word, he has written nonsense. For ina 
flood lasting almost a year, what is it to float over the earth 
at the height of fifteen cubits? And over what part of the earth ? 
For one country or one territory may be higher or lower than 
another; and even the most level plains gradually decline 
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of the mountains, as Moses states. But these assertions are al- 
‘anyon destitute of proof. They not only contradict every 
other part of the account given by Moses, Gen. 7: 19, 20, but 
they are at variance with the accounts given by Josephus him- 
self. by the Seventy and the other historians cited by Josephus. 
These all affirm that the ark rested on the mountains of Arme- 
nia, and that the tops of the mountains, after many days, 
emerged from the waters. If now the ocean actually rose to 
such a height as to cover the mountains of Armenia, there can 
have been no country, even on the opposite side of the earth, 
where the water would not be, by the equilibrium of fluids, of 
equal height. 

The Seventy, then, are evidently in error, having numbers 
which cannot be reconciled even with their own version of the 
sacred history. And still 1 do not deny, that I am, as yet, 
foiled by my own argument; namely, that a reading is to be 
suspected of corruption, if we can discover any motive for 
corrupting it; and that no reason appears, why the Greek 
translators should insert 802 instead of 782, while by that very 
change they involve themselves, as we have seen, in inexpli- 
cable difficulty. In other words, it may be said that this 
reading indeed gives an impossible sense, but that its very 
absurd.ty shows its correctness, and proves that it has faithfully, 
though stupidly, followed its original. 

What now if we find reason to suspect that the Greek trans- 
lator, or corrector, disbelieved the total destruction of the rest 
of the human family, and the descent of all the nations now on 
earth, from Noah alone? Josephus certainly supposed many, 
besides Noah’s family, to have escaped. Was there no dogma 
of Egyptian philosophy which the corrector wished to spare, 
but which was overthrown by the Mosaic account of the 





—— ——. 


towards the sea, and are elevated towards the sources of riv- 
ers, and the mountainous parts. Josephus would have given 
a truer and better account, if he had not endeavored to make 
the history of the Jews ac ceptable to foreigners. Yet surely 
a philosopher, like Aristotle, would not have been displeased 
by an account of the destruction, with the exception of a single 
family, of the whole human race. For Aristotle, without his- 
tory or authority of any kind, was led by reason alone to sus- 
pect that there had been many conflagrations and inundations, 
from which but few escaped. 
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universal destruction of man by a deluge? Did he not fear 
that the whole account would be rejected by foreigners, if it 
opposed that dogma or tradition of the Egyptians ? And did he 
not, to save the reputation of his prophet, change the numbers 
so as to accommodate the history to the notions of the Egyp- 
tians? I will not, indeed, assert any thing of this kind respect- 
ing the design of the corrector; but 1 may be permitted to 
offer such a conjecture, since the numbers in the Greek cannot 
have been written by Moses, unless he contradicted himself. 
In regard to Methuselah, then, the Greek corrector has either 
taken the position that others, besides Noah and his family, 
escaped from the flood; or he has forced upon Moses some 
Egyptian or Oriental tradition respecting Methuselah himself. 
3. According to the Samaritan, Methuselah lived only 653 
ears after the birth of Lamech, and, of course, died at the age 
of 720. In this instance, also, the reading has been changed 
to suit a theory. For, in the six hundred and fifty-third* year 
from the birth of Lamech, the Samaritan translator placed the be- 
ginning of the flood, which he did not wish Vethuselah to survive. 
4. Again: according to the Samaritan version, Lamech 
lived 600 years after the birth of Noah, that is, 5 more than 
are assigned him by the Hebrew. This I consider as another 
of the same class of corrections. For, according to the Sa- 
maritan, the death of Jared and Methuselah, and, by this 
correction, of Lamech falls into the same year as the flood; so 
that we may naturally suppose them to have been destroyed by 
the deluge. Now, if I mistake not, the corrupter of the 
Samaritan, which, down to the time of Jerome, agreed on this 
point with the Hebrew, wished to make it appear, that impiety 
had increased so rapidly after the fifth generation, that of the 
four progenitors of Noah—his father, grandfather. great-grand- 
father and great-yreat-grandfather—Enoch alone, on account 
of the purity of his life, was snatched away by preternatural 
death, or, if you please, by translation ; while the others lived 
till they saw the destruction of their descendants and of the 
whole race, and then perished with them, either because they 
were so blind and obstinate as to despise the divine threaten- 
ings, and refuse to provide for their safety with Noah, or 


* From the birth of Lamech to the birth of Noah, were 53 
ears; from the birth of Noah to the flood, were 600 years. 
he sum is 653, as above. 
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because they were unworthy to be received into the ark, and 
preserved by their son. A fearful idea, and, from its very fear- 
fulness, beautiful, and one upon which the painter, the poet 
and the orator may work, and excite the feelings. But the 
interest produced by such an hypothesis is no proof of its cor- 
rectness, and, of course, no reason for a change of the reading. 

5. According to the Samaritan, Lamech was 53 years old, 
at the birth of Noah. This account differs so widely from the 
Hebrew and Greek, that the discrepancy cannot be supposed to 
have resulted from the mistake of a transcriber. For who, 
through mere.inadvertence or haste, could write 53 instead 
of 188 or 182? Nor are the words or the figures, which 
express these numbers, more similar in Hebrew, than in our 
own language. But here, also, we shall see reason to suspect 
intentional change, and an accommodation, in some respects, 
of the Samaritan to the Greek. Lamech lived, according to 
the Greek version, 753 years; according to the Samaritan, 653. 
Now, in this agreement of tens and units, may we not suspect 
that the Samaritan corrupter* of the numbers has been guilty 
of the same thing here as before, in the case of Jared and 
Methuselah ;—namely, taking away a whole century from the 
life of Lamech, and leaving the other figures unchanged ? 
He also wished Lamech to be drowned in the deluge, and, for 
that reason, gave him 600 years after the birth of Noah. 
These two corrections, of course, fixed the birth of Noah in the 
fifty-third year of his father’s life. 

All these discrepancies in the units and tens, so systematic, 
and so skilfully adjusted as hitherto to have concealed the arti- 
fice, must have resulted, not from chance, but from design,— 
not from the mistakes of transcribers, but from the theories 
of correctors. 


§. 11. Sporadic varieties of reading. 


There still remain a few instances of discrepancy of the class 
which I have called sporadic ; in which there has been no 
intentional change, but the varieties of reading have been 
introduced accidentally, by mistakes in copying. In these 

* I call him a corrupter, without qualification ; because, from 
the passage of Jerome above cited, it appears that these num- 
bers were formerly the same in the Samaritan as are now 
found in the Hebrew. 
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cases, each reading has equal weight; and the true one must 
be determined from the concurrence of other authorities. 

1. I refer to this class the discrepancy in the age of Jared. 
According to the Masoretic Hebrew copies, he begat Enoch at 
the age of 162; according to the Samaritan; at the age of 62. 
The addition or omission of the words M22 mx (and a hundred 
years) might seem, at first sight, to be referable to the Greek or 
Samaritan theory, of which I have spoken above. But, in this 
instance, I think it may more reasonably be attributed to the 
mistakes of transcribers; because the Hebrew copies them- 
selves are not agreed. For, as Jackson rightly observes,* on 
the authority of Abraham Echellensis, the Oriental Jews agree, 
in this case, with the Samaritan; and I myself have an instance 
to mention to you of the omission of these words in a He- 
brew copy,—the Cassellan codex. In this, 1 have seen the 
words 77D mxo (Gen. 5: 18,) omitted, and written in the 
margin. By this reckoning, the deluge must have occurred 
A. M. 1556. 

In this case we cannot determine with so much certainty as 
in the preceding cases. The Masoretic reading, of 162 years, 
is, however, more probably correct. For, in the first place, 
Josephus agrees with it. In the passage before mentioned, 
where he has not been corrupted, he says that the building 
of the temple was commenced 3102 years after the creation, 
and 1440 after the deluge.t+ Thus he counts 16 whole centu- 
ries before the flood, while, as we have seen, there would be 
but 15, if this hundred years were left out. Again, to say 
nothing of the later Chaldee and Arabic versions, which ex- 
hibit the same reading, Onkelos, the Syriac and Jerome con- 
firm the Masoretic reading. Thirdly, the Cassellan codex is 
here, in a manner, self-condemned; for, though it had given to 
Jared 62 years before, and 800 after the birth of Enoch, it still 
makes the sum of his age 962. 

2. According to the Hebrew, Lamech was 182 years old at 
the birth of Noah; but according to the Greek, he was 188. 
In this one place—where it is deserted by its almost constant 
supporter, Jackson, who thought he was following the authority 
of Josephus—the Greek is perhaps more worthy of credit than 


* Chronological Antiquities, T. [. pp. 51, 52. 
+See § 8 of this article, and Josephus Antiq. B. VIII. 
eh. III. § 1. 
12* 
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anywhere else. In regard to Jackson’s authority, it cannot be 
denied that Josephus, Antiq. B. I. ch. III. § 4, places the birth 
of Noah in Lamech’s 182d year. But that whole passage has 
been so vitiated by transcribers, that it cannot be safely relied 
on, even when, as in this case, it agrees with the Hebrew. 
But in B. VIII. ch. IIL., which transcribers seem to have left 
unaltered, in dating the building of the temple 3102 years from 
the creation, and 1440 from the flood, he evidently supposes 
from the creation to the deluge, an interval of 1662 years, six 
more than the Masoretic copies give. Now, of these six years 
no account can be given, unless we suppose that in his Hebrew 
copy, instead of 182, he found 188 years. Perhaps he found 
both numbers in the Hebrew copies, and forgetfully wrote 182 
in one place, and 188 in another. But, however this question 
may be settled, his evidence is of great weight. For, where he 
unquestionably follows the Hebrew chronology, he still gives 
188 years to Licneah before the birth of Noah, thus proving, 
beyond a doubt, that this was the reading in some of the 
Hebrew copies of his time. 

But, again leaving out of the question the later Chaldee and 
Arabic, the Masoretic text and the number 182 are supported 
by Onkelos, the Syriac, Jerome, and, what is of still more 
consequence, the Samaritan in the time of Jerome. And 
though Jackson has silently neglected the striking testimony 
of Jerome in other places, on questions of greater importance, 
he must have the credit of having introduced it here. I have 
also still another witness in favor of the Masoretic reading ; 
namely, the Ethiopian translator, who, as we have seen above, 
found the number 182 in the Septuagint itself. 

In this case, though the authorities for the Hebrew are more 
numerous, and worthy of no small credit, yet, as Josephus 
favors the other reading, I shall give no positive decision, but, 
for once, avail myself of a olen, by no means unworthy 
of a critic,—the privilege of doubting. 

_3. Lamech is said, by the Hebrew, to have lived, after the 
birth of Noah, 595 years, by the Greek, 565; consequently, 
his whole age is, according to the former, 777, according to 
the latter, 753. 

But in this instance, as no ancient version coincides with the 
Greek, except those whose evidence is excluded; as Josephus 
himself —even in that chapter of which the principal part has 
been remodelled by transcribers to make it conform to the 
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Septuagint—differing from the Greek, makes the whole age 
of Lamech, 777 ; and, finally, as the Ethiopian translated from 
the Greek itself the numbers 182, 595 and 777, there can be 
no doubt that the Hebrew reading is the correct one. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Tue Common Scuoot System or New ENGLAND, WITH SOME AC- 
COUNT OF THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS ADOPTED IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AND CONNECTICUT. 


By Rev. Emerson Davis, Westfield, Mass. 


“ Tue first colonists of Massachusetts and Connecticut, from 
which the other New England states derived their origin, were 
some of those men of learning, who were led to expatriate them- 
selves by the — impulse of promoting education, and of en- 
joying their religious opinions undisturbed.” There were among 
them many learned and pious men; they were choice spirits, 
sifted from the best men of England at the close of the sixteenth 
century and ae mre of the seventeenth. Many of them were 
trained in the cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge, and they uni- 
ted the learning of the best scholars of the age, with the piety 
and zeal of martyrs. It is said that the first founders of the 
Royal Society cherished for a time the purpose of coming to 
America, and of devoting themselves exclusively to the pur- 
suit of science. Two of their number finally removed to the 
cai and carried on a correspondence with the society at 

ome. 

Such men, coming to this country for such purposes, felt the 
pees of making provisions for the education of all the chil- 
dren. The Puritans looked more mildly on death than on ig- 
norance ; and this feeling passed down from sire to son, and has 
not yet ceased to animate many of their descendants. It is be- 
lieved that the first provision, that was ever made by law for 
general education, was made in the Old Bay State. In 1636, 
only 16 years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, a 
law was passed relative to the founding of Harvard College. 
“In 1642 a law was enacted requiring the selectmen of every 
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town, not to suffer so much barbarism in any family as that the 
parents and masters should not endeavor to teach, by them- 
selves or others, their children and servants to read the English 
tongue, and to know the capital laws. The penalty for every 
such neglect was twenty shillings.’”” The same law was enact- 
ed by the legislature of Connecticut in 1650. In 1652 the 
General Court of Massachusetts made it the duty of every town, 
containing fifty families or householders, to be constantly provi- 
ded with a schoolmaster, who should teach the children and 
youth to read and write ; and every town having 100 families 
was requested to set up a grammar school, and procure “ some 
discreet person, of good conversation, and well instructed in the 
tongues, to keep it.” 

Previous to 1768, schools were sustained in Massachusetts 
by towns acting in their municipal capacity. Between 1768 
and 1789, parishes were allowed to maintain schools by a tax 
upon the parishioners. The present district system had no le- 
gal existence until 1789. Up to this time there were many 
towns and parishes that had only one public school; many 
children were obliged to go three miles. The legislature 
ceemed it “ expedient to divide the territory of the towns into 
separate districts.” The division is made by a vote uf the towns ; 
and each district forms a body corporate, having power to as- 
sess money for building a school-house, for the purchase of a 
library and apparatus, and for the transaction of all business per- 
taining to the maintenance of the school, except the raising of 
money for the payment of teachers. The same system substan- 
tially exists in all the New England states. 

There is a constant tendency to multiply districts. Families, 
residing two miles or a mile and a half from the school-house, 
are anxious to bring it nearer. If a district which has 100 dol- 
lars annually to expend for the support of a school is divided, 
each has 50 dollars. In order to save travel, the school] is di- 
minished in length one-half. There are in Massachusetts twice 
as many district schools as there ought to be. Small districts 
build small and inconvenient houses, em»loy cheap teachers, and 
are very reluctant to make any appropriations for the purchase of 
apparatus, libraries, or the necessary furniture of a school-room. 

The schools in Massachusetts are supported by money derived, 
1, from direct taxation;—2, from the income of school funds. 
Each town is required to raise $1 1-4 for each individual resi- 
ding in the town between 4 and 16 years of age. If any town 
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raises a less sum, it forfeits its portion of the school fund for the 
year ensuing. This fund was created in 1835, from the unap- 
propriated money received for the sale of lands in Maine, and 
from money due from the United States for military services ; 
and is increased from time to time by adding to it half the pro- 
ceeds, that may arise from the future sales of Maine lands, until 
the fund shall amount to one million dollars, which sum it may 
never exceed. At the beginning of 1840, the fund amounted to 
$437,592. The number of children in the state between 4 
and 16 years of age is 179,268. The amount raised by tax for 
the support of schools, in 1839, was $477,221, or $2 2-3 to 
each child. 

The number of children in Connecticut between 4 and 16 
years of age, th 1839, was 82,676. The expense of the schools 
in that state is defrayed in three ways.—1. From the interest of 
the school fund, which was created in 1795 by the sale of lands 
in Ohio, called the Connecticut Reserve. In 1839 this fund 
amounted to $2,028,531. The interest of the fund amounts to 
$104,900, and is distributed among the districts in proportion 
to the number of scholars. 2. By half the income of what is 
called the Town Deposit funds, the principal of which is $764,- 
670. A portion of the other half may be appropriated to the 
same object. There are, in some towns, local funds, which pro- 
duce in all about $7000 annually. 3. If the income of the 
state and local funds are insufficient to defray the expense of 
the schools, the deficit is made up by a tax. In 1839, $18,000 
were raised in this way. 

“Tt has not been the policy of Connecticut, to attach any 
other condition to the reception of a portion of the fund, except 
that it shall be expended for the wages and board of instruc- 
tors, duly appointed and approved, and upon schools kept in 
all respects according to law.” The Board of Commissioners 
have advised that some condition be annexed to the receiving 
of funds; either that the school shall be kept a certain number 
of months, or that a certain amount shall be raised by the peo- 
ple, or that the distribution shall be made in proportion to the 
actual attendance, rather than in proportion to the number of a 
suitable age to attend. The Commissioners say: “The fund 
does not secure its object, as it is now appropriated.” 

The people of Connecticut, at an early period of their histo- 
ry, “ embraced the idea of placing the education of their chil- 
dren beyond the reach of all contingencies, by investing the 
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means of its support in permanent funds, inalienably consecra- 
ted to this object. As early as 1743, seven new townships of 
land—the property of the state—were sold, and the proceeds 
devoted forever to the support of common schools ; and to this 
fund were added, in 1765, certain sums due on excise on goods.”’* 

In Maine, every town is required to expend, for the mainten- 
ance of its schools, a sum of money not less than 40 cents for 
each inhabitant the town contains. If there be 2000 inhabi- 
tants of all ages, they must raise and expend $800 for public 
schools, or they are liable to a fine, not less than twice, nor 
more than four times the amount of such failure or deficiency. 
Each town is required to make an annual return to the Secre- 
tary of State of the number of persons in the town between 4 
and 21, of the number that attend school, and of the amount of 
money raised by tax, or otherwise, and expended for the bene- 
fit of the schools. Those towns that make their returns are en- 
titled to their proportion of the school fund, which is derived 
from an annual tax upon banks. In 1838, it amounted to $49,- 
415. Besides this, many towns have a schoo] fund derived from 
the sale of school lands ; a section in each township being re- 
served for the support of schools. Such a section was reserved 
in each town in most of the New England states. In many 
places it was sold and expended in building the first school- 
house. Those towns in Maine that began to be settled about 
1835, or that sold their lands, when the rage for speculation 
was at its maximum, secured a valuable fund. I know one 
town, having a population of 200, that receives from its fund an 
annual income of $136. 

I am not aware that there has been any material alteration 
in the school laws of New Hampshire, within 5 or 6 years. 
Common schools are established throughout the state, and the 
towns are divided into districts, as in the other states. For a 
great number of years, $90,C00 have Leen raised by a sepa- 
rate tax for the support of schools. Besides this, the interest of 
a State Literary Fund, which amounts to $64,000, $9,000 de- 
rived from a tax on banks are appropriated to the support of 
common schools. The number of children in New Hampshire, 
between 4 and 16, is not certainly known, but it is probably 
about 75,000. 

Among the earliest acts of Vermont, were those providing 


* Lectures of Am. Institute, 1838, p. 98. 
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for common schools. ‘Liberal reservations were made for their 
encouragement in all grants of land under the state government. 
In addition to the income of their lands, the towns were requir- 
ed to raise money by tax for the use of schools. In 1836, the 
surplus revenue of the United States was appropriated by the 
towns to the support of common schools. All the children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 are required to attend school ; 
but there is no system of accountability by which towns, that 
may neglect to make ample provision for the education of the 
children, can be compelled to do their duty.”* In 1825, the 
legislature passed an act, imposing a tax upon the banks in the 
state, and appropriating the money thus received, together with 
the income from “ pedlers’ licenses,” to the creation of a fund 
for the support of common schools. The interest in education 
in the state of Vermont is increasing at the present time. 

In January 1823, the legislature of Rhode Island appropri- 
ated $10,000 annually for the support of pub‘ic schools, to be 
divided among the several towns in proportion to the popula- 
tion; provided each town should raise by annual tax double the 
amount of its proportion of the state appropriation. This law has 
produced an increase in the number of the districts. There are 
about 700 district schools in the state ; and in some of the towns 
very commendable efforts are making for their improvement. 

I have now given a summary of the manner in which provi- 
sion is made in the New England states for the education of 
every child inthe rudiments of learning. To hese little semi- 
naries all the children are expected to be sent, from the age of 
4 years until they are 16 or 18. There are but few countries 
in the civilized world, where free schools are open for the ad- 
mission of all the children within a convenient walking distance 
from their homes. We have no means of compelling children 
to attend the common school ; generally, however, the disgrace 
of being unable to read and write constrains most parents to 
send their children to school. 

It must be acknowledged that the district schools of the East- 
ern states have been deteriorating for the last half century ; 
and yet the cause of education has been constantly advancing. 
This apparent paradox is explained by the fact, that, during 
this period, private schools have monopolized the attention and 


* Con. Com. S. Journal Il. 153. 
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patronage of map and influential men. They have transferred 
their interest from the common to the private school. The Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Commissioners says: “I 
would not be understood to cast any censure upon those pa- 
rents, who patronize private schools. They act from the high- 
est sense of duty to ¢heir children ; but I fear they are not aware 
how serious an injury they inflict on the public schools, by prac- 
tically pronouncing them unworthy of their attention by with- 
drawing a class of children whose loss is severely felt, and by 
commanding, at an advanced price, the services of the best 
teachers. The tendency of this, especially in cities and large 
towns, is to degrade the common school, as the broad platform 
where the children of the rich and poor should start together 
in the career of knowledge and usefulness, into a sort of char- 
ity school for the poor.” . 

Not less than 12,000 children in Connecticut, in 1839, were 
educated in private schools, at an expense to their parents and 
guardians of $100,000. In Massachusetts, 28,635 children and 
youth were educated in the same kind of schools, at an expense 
of $241,114. Any one may easily see, that, if all these chil- 
dren had remained in the district schools, if the zeal which has 
been lavished by parents upon private seminaries had been ex- 
pended for the improvement of the common school, al/ the chil- 
dren would have enjoyed the advantages, and made the pro- 
ficiency that has been made by afew. Much is said against 
aristocracy ; but I know of nothing that tends more directly to 
form a higher and a lower class in society, than the building 
up of private schools, at the expense of common schools. In 
the abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns, for 1839-40, 
may be found the testimony of many school committees, touch- 
ing the bad effects of private schools upon common education. 
“It seems to be quite a common opinion, that district schools are 
established for the benefit of the poorer portions of the commu- 
nity only; and that the wealthy ought not to burden the public 
with the education of their children. But amore narrow and 
anti-republican notion cannot be published.” “ The children of 
the affluent are educated at the private seminary, and the chil- 
dren of those whose means are limited are sent to glean what 
they can from the public schools. If this state of things does 
not kindle up, in the minds of the youth, in these opposite 
schools, a feeling of consequence and superiority on one hand 
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and of inferiority on the other, it is not because the best means 
have not been used to produce the effect.”’* 

Another circumstance, that has retarded the progress of com- 
mon schools, has been the want of a common superintending 
power. There has been no connecting link, that united schools 
in different and distant sections of the state together. They 
have been strangers and aliensto eachother. “If any improve- 
ment in the principles or modes of teaching was discovered by 
talent or accident in one school, instead of being published to 
the world, it died with the discoverer. No means existed for 
multiplying new truths or for preserving old ones.”” “If a man- 
ufacturer discovers a new combination of wheels, or a new 
mode of applying water, or steam power, by which stock can 
be economized, or the value of fabrics enhanced 10 per cent., 
the information flies over the country at once; the old machine- 
ry is discarded, the new substituted.” “Do we not need some 
new and living institution, some animate organization, which 
shall at least embody and diffuse all that is known on this 
subject, and thereby save, every year, hundreds of children 
from being sacrificed to experiments that have been a hundred 
times exploded ?’} 

About 20 years ago the attention of a few individuals was 
turned to the condition of our common schools. In 1824, J. G. 
Carter, Esq., of Massachusetts, published a series of letters to 
the Hon. Mr. Prescott, in a pamphlet of 124 pages, upon the 
Free Schools of New England. Respecting the repeal of the 
law, which required all towns, having 200 families, to support a 
Grammar School in which instruction should be given in higher 
branches, than in the district school, Mr. C. says: “The 
object and tendency of these higher schools were to raise the 
standard of instruction, and elicit talents and genius wherever 
they might be found.” But this feature of our school system— 
the support of one school of a higher order—has always been 
viewed with prejudice, and has been thought to be an institu- 
tion to accommodate a few at the expense of the many. The 
poorer classes, for the better education of whose children they 
seemed almost indispensable, have always been most opposed to 
these schools. The law has at length been struck from the 
statute book ; and no town is now bound by law to support any 
school of a higher order than the districtschoo]. Certain towns, 


* Abstract 1839-40, p. 385. + Mann’s Lecture, p. 16. 
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however, are required, on condition they have no grammar 
school, to raise 25 per cent. more than they have done for the 
support of schools in the districts. 

t is strange that the poorer class of people, who depend al- 
most entirely upon the free schools for the education of their 
children, should be so generally opposed to raising money for 
their support ; and also to the appropriation of small sums, from 
time to time, for improving their condition. This hostility on 
the part of the poor has probably had much influence upon 
wealthy and enterprising men, and determined them to remove 
their children to private schools, which they could make what 
they pleased to have them. If such has been the effect upon 
wealthy men, they deserve censure ; for more is lost to society 
by the continued ignorance of the many, than has been gained 
by the improved education of a few. 

Soon after the publication of Carter’s Letters, a series upon 
the Importance of Teachers’ Seminaries was written by Rev. T. 
H. Gallaudet, of Hartford. In 1826, Gov. Lincoln, in his annual 
message to the legislature of Massachusetts, said: “ Various 
propositions for the advancement of education, by the establish- 
ment and endowment of institutions for qualifying teachers of 
youth have recently been brought before the public, and will 
solicit the fostering care of the legislature.” During that ses- 
sion, the subject of the proposed seminary was discussed, but 
public sentiment was not prepared for action, and the plan was 
abandoned. The school laws were revised during that session, 
and no further action was had upon the subject until 1837, ex- 
cept the passage of the law of 1835, by which the school fund 
was created. 

In January, 1826, a Monthly Journal was commenced at 
Boston, devoted exclusively to the interests of education. It 
has been continued to the present time; though its circulation 
has been limited. It is now called the Annals of Education. 
The influence of this periodical has been considerable. It has 
done much towards arousing attention to this subject. 

In 1830, Rev. Asa Rand published, in Boston, a weekly pa- 
per, called the Education Reporter, which was merged in the 
“ Annals” in less than two years, for want of support. Not far 
from this time, Mr. Josiah Holbrook interested himself in the 
cause of popular education; he has since spent most of his 
time in giving lectures, and in organizing lyceums in different 
parts of the United States. He also prepared many cheap ar- 
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ticles of apparatus, and succeeded in securing their introduction 
into many schools. 

In August, 1829, the American Institute held its first annual 
meeting. Its annual sessions continue four or five days; during 
which eight or ten lectures are given, upon subjects pertaining to 
the cause of education, by gentlemen from various parts of the 
country. There are often present at these meetings several 
hundred school teachers. County conventions began to be held 
in Massachusetts, about the time the Institute was formed, for 
the purpose of an interchange of opinions upon the great sub- 
ject that was beginning to agitate the public mind. These 
movements were not confined to the Bay state, but extended 
over all New England. 

It was foreseen that the frequent discussion of this impor- 
tant topic would result in legislative action. In April, 1837, 
the legislature of Massachusetts constituted a Board of Educa- 
tion, consisting of the Governor and Lieut. Governor for the time 
being, and eight other gentlemen appointed by the Executive of 
the commonwealth. The term of their office is eight years, with 
a proviso that one vacancy, and consequently one new appoint- 
ment shall be made annually. They have authority to appoint 
a secretary, who devotes his whole time to the business of the 
Board, and is paid by the state. The services of the members 
are gratuitous; their expenses being paid by the state. The 
duties of the Board are : “ 1. To prepare and lay before the legis- 
lature in a printed form, on or before the 2d Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, annually, an abstract of the school returns received from 
the towns by the secretary of the commonwealth. 2. To 
make a detailed report to the legislature of all their doings, with 

-such observations as their experience and reflection may sug- 
gest upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular 
education, and the most practicable means of extending and 
improving it.” 

In consequence of the organization of the Board, conventions 
have been held in each county in the state for four successive 
years. The Secretary of the Board attends all these conven- 
tions, and delivers at each an address. A part of the time is 
spent, on these occasions, in discussing plans of improvement, 
and in eliciting information from the friends of education in the 
county. At the close of the year, the Secretary makes a report 
to the Board, which is by them laid before the legislature and 
published. Four of these reports have already been issued from 
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the press; and scattered in every town in the state. In the re- 
port of 1837, the following topics are discussed at some length : 
1. The condition of school houses; 2. The manner in which 
schoo] committees discharge their duties; 3. The interest felt 
by the community in the education of all the children; 4. The 
competency of teachers. The report of 1838 speaks of im- 
provements that are beginning to be made, and dwells at con- 
siderable length upon reading and spelling. The report of 
1839 is principally occupied with a statement of facts respect- 
ing libraries of every kind in the state, and the means that the 
young have for improving their minds by reading. The report 
of 1840 may be considered a treatise upon the condition and 
wants of the schools. 

Besides this the Secretary has compiled three volumes of 
school returns. The volume for 1838-9 is an 8vo, of 340 pa- 
ges, and that for 1839-40 contains 480 pages. The school 
committee of each town is required by law to present a detail- 
ed report of the schools under their charge to the town; which 
is to be read in open town-meeting, and a copy of the same 
transmitted to the Secretary of State. In these reports the com- 
mittees mention existing defects, improvements that have been 
made, successful modes of teaching, and propose further im- 
provements. Out of this mass of documents, containing the col- 
lected wisdom of 1500 committee-men, the Secretary of the 
Board selects the most valuable matter, and the legislature 
spreads it over the whole commonwealth. The last volume is 
one of great interest, and richly worth to the state all the money 
that has been paid from the public treasury in consequence of 
the organization ofthe Board. It isa repository of information 
that cannot fail of doing much good. _ Its benign influence will 
be felt in other states, and it wil’ add another stone to the mon- 
ument, that commemorates the illustrious deeds of this ancient 
commonwealth. 

In June, 1838, the legislature of Connecticut constituted a 
similar Board, with power to appoint a secretary. Its plan of 
operation is very similar to that of Massachusetts; its published 
documents are much less voluminous, but valuable and credita- 
ble to the character and zeal of the Secretary. A Common 
School Journal is published semi-monthly in each of these states, 
edited by the Secretaries. Ly these much light is thrown upon 
the public mind, and an interest in the cause of education kept 
alive. The other New England states are waiting the success 
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of the experiments making in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
If these shall be satisfactory,—and there is no doubt they will 
be, if suffered to go on,—they will adopt a similar plan for the 
improvement of their schools. 

The organization of a Board of Education was not a sudden, 
nor unheard of measure. In 1812, Dr. Dwight said: “One 
thing that is necessary to render our common schoo] system 
complete is the institution of a Board of Commissioners, one in 
each county, whose business it shall be to examine into the 
state of the schools in their respective circuits, and who should 
meet semi-annually to receive the reports of the town commit- 
tees, and compare them with the results of their own inspection 
and make a general report to the legislature.”’* Almost the 
precise plan recommended by Dr. Dwight in 1812 was adopted 
by the legislature of Massachusetts in 1837, and by that of Con- 
necticut in 1838. The same plan has been substantially recom- 
mended by other friends of Education, at sundry times during 
the last fifteen years.t 

In the winter of 1838, a gentleman in Boston, through the 
Secretary of the Board, proposed to give $10,000 to be expend- 
ed by the Board in an experiment upon normal schools, pro- 
vided the state would add to it an equal sum. The proposal 
was accepted by the legislature, and $20,000 were intrusted to 
the Board to try the experiment of normal schools, or teachers’ 
seminaries. The Board accordingly undertook the solution of 
a difficult problem, feeling that momentous consequences de- 
pended upon its being conducted in the best manner possible. I 
shall not have occasion to speak of the nature and importance 
of these schools, for it has been well done in an article in a pre- 
ceding No. of the Repository.t 

A normal school was commenced at Lexington,—where the 
first British blood was shed in the war of the Revolution,—in 
July, 1839; and in September of the same year, another was 
opened at Barre. In September, 1840, a third was opened at 
Bridgewater. The Board say that the experiment thus far is 
satisfactory. There can be no doubt, I think, of the general 
utility of these schools. But the great question yet to be deci- 
ded is, whether the people in this country are sufficiently awake. 


* Dwight’s Travels, Vol. IV. p. 297. 
+ Literary and Theolog. Rev. Vol. II. p. 332. 
t Vol. X. Ist series, p. 90. 
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to the importance of this class of seminaries to be willing to en- 
dow and sustain them. The legislatures probably are not; in- 
dividuals, therefore, must do the work. 

The question may be asked by some, whether all the people 
in these states, in which these improvements are making, cordial- 
ly approve of these educational movements? It would be very 
strange if they were. Men are always opposed to innovation, 
and especially, if it costs any thing. More opposition has been 
experienced in Massachusetts than in Connecticut, for the sim- 
ple reason, that the latter state follows after, and, profiting by 
the example of her sister, avoids those points that excite the 
most opposition. 

There have risen up in the Bay state three distinct classes of 
opponents. The opposition of one class is based on the expen- 
siveness of the Board of Education. The whole expense, inclu- 
ding the salary of the Secretary and extra printing, amounts to 
less than $2,000 annually. There is one town in the state that 
pays $1,000 to a man for superintending the schools within its 
imits. Who will say that it is extravagant for a state to pay 
$2,000 for overseeing the education of 180,000 children, at an 
expense of three-fourths of a million dollars? The second class 
of opponents are those who are fearful that it is a plan for sub- 
verting the religious sentiments of the rising generation, and 
for turning them away from the old paths. It has been my 
privilege to be somewhat conversant with the opinions and 
views of those men who have taken the lead in this movement, 
and I am fully persuaded that they honestly desire to improve 
the schools, and to furnish to all the children greater facilities 
than they now have for acquiring a useful education. I do not 
believe they will attempt to subvert the religious faith of the 
people, nor do I believe they can do it if they would. The third 
class of opponents comes from the book-selling interest. This 
brings me to a new topic, which requires some explanation. 

Previous to the organization of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, the legislature passed a law authorizing each school 
district to raise money for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a common school library and apparatus for the use of the 
children of the district ; with a proviso, that no greater sum 
than $30 shall be expended the first year, nor more than ten 
in any subsequent year. The Board considered the law an im- 
portant one; they say: “To what avail are our youths taught 
to read if no facilities exist for obtaining books? The keys of 
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knowledge are useless to him who has no access to the volumes 
to be unlocked.” They supposed some difficulty would be ex- 

erienced by most districts in making a suitable selection for a 
ibrary. It was foreseen that the publishers of books might get 
up their school libraries, and vie with each other in their efforts 
to furnish the schools, and that many useless, and perhaps per- 
nicious books might fall into the hands of the children. The 
Board, therefore, felt themselves called upon to do what they 
could to facilitate the execution of that law. They accordingly 
made proposals to several publishers to ascertain on what terms 
they would furnish books of a given size, and executed in a given 
style. It was thought desirable to have the books well made 
and cheap. An arrangement was made with a publishing 
house in Boston, which pledged itself to manufacture the books, 
in the style prescribed, in sufficient quantities to supply the 
schools ; provided that each book in the library should have the 
approval of each member of the Board on its first page.— 
It may be thought by many readers of the Repository, that 
this detail is needless. I enter into these particulars, that it may 
be seen that the publishers of books have no reason to find 
fault; for if the books are once introduced into the schools, a 
taste for reading will be cultivated, and booksellers generally 
will be benefited by an increased demand for books. Why then 
should publishers look with an envious eye upon the firm that 
furnishes the school libraries? The state does not pay them a 
single dollar; nor have they any pledge of pecuniary aid from 
any quarter. They prepare the books at a great expense, to be 
remunerated by the small profits arising from the sale of books ; 
Isay small profits, for the prices of the volumes are fixed, by 
contract with the Board, at as low a rate as it was supposed they 
could be afforded. 

The library when complete is to embrace “ two series of 50 
volumes each; the one to be an 18mo, averaging from 250 to 
280 pages per volume; the other in 12mo, each volume con- 
taining from 350 to 400 pages.” About 40 volumes are al- 
ready published. Among them are found the Life of Colum- 
bus, by W. Irving; Paley’s Natural Theology, in 2 volumes, 
with selections from Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, illus- 
trated with numerous cuts; Lives of Individuals celebrated in 
American History, selected from Sparks’ American Biography, 
3 volumes ; and Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons in 4 volumes, 
by Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D. It is unnecessary to name them 
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all; those I have mentioned are a fair sample of the whole. I 
have read most of them, and find in them much to admire and 
nothing to condemn. .The Board did not consider themselves 
at liberty to select and recommend religious books; neither did 
they suppose that such were most needed. Most of the chil- 
dren in the commonwealth are supplied with books of a reli- 
gious character from the Sabbath schoo] libraries. It seemed 
more necessary that they should have access to works of infor- 
mation, to popular treatises upon natural and physical sciences, 
to memoirs, histories, and interesting miscellaneous publications. 

The School Library is edited with great care and ability. 
Each volume has an index and glossary, in which every word 
in the book, not found in school dictionaries, is fully explained. 
Every quotation from other languages is translated, and the 
volumes are adapted to the capacities as well as to the wants 
of the young. 

I need not say any thing by way of argument to show the 
importance of libraries in district schools. I do not know that 
any one denies that they are valuable. The time is probably 
not far distant, when a library will be considered as essential 
to the welfare of a common school, as it now is to the interest 
of a Sabbath school. The munificent appropriation made by 
the state of New-York is important testimony in their favor.* 

The great objection, that has been urged against school li- 
braries in Massachusetts, is, that the Board of Education, in 
making the selection, will introduce books that inculcate the 
sentiments of some one religious sect, and exclude others. The 
majority of the Committee on Education, in the legislature of 
1840, recommended that the Board be abolished; and one of 
the reasons was the following: “It is professed, indeed, that 
the matter selected for this library will be free both from sec- 
tarian and political objections. Unquestionably the Board will 
endeavor to render it so. Since, however, religion and politics, 
in this free country, are so intimately connected with every other 
subject, the accomplishment of that object is utterly impossible ; 
nor would it be desirable, if possible. That must, indeed, be 


* The legislature of New-York by two acts, passed in 1838 
and 1839, have appropriated $110,000 annually for three years, 
for the purchase of libraries; which is to be divided among 
the districts, and any one may draw its share, if the inhab- 
itants of the district will add to it an equal sum. 
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an uninteresting course of reading, which would leave untouch- 
ed either of these subjects.””* 

I can hardly believe that the writer of that report seriously 
believed his own assertions. Is it essential to the interest and 
utility of every book, that it should dwell more or less upon re- 
ligion and politics? Are not such books as the Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties, Buel on Agriculture, and popular trea- 
tises on Chemistry, Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology and the 
Arts, free from partisan views of religion and politics, and, at 
the same time, interesting and useful? I suppose the writer of 
the above mentioned report presumed that the library was to 
be a religious and political library, and still contain nothing 
more favorable to one party or sect than to another. It is ad- 
mitted that such a book, if it could be made, would do no good, 
but much hurt. I see no difficulty, however, in selecting a val- 
uable library made up of books of information, to be used in a 
school composed of children from families differing widely in 
their political and religious opinions, which shall be useful and 
acceptable to all. Let not the objections, that have been made 
to a Board of Education, to school libraries and to plans for 
improving schools in Massachusetts, discourage the people in 
other states, and keep them from improving their common 
school system. A variety of circumstances have operated in 
this state to create some division among the people, and to 
awaken opposition. If the Board had been organized two years 
earlier or two years later, there would have been fewer objec- 
tions urged against it. But it is well as it is; opposition has 
produced discussion, and I have no doubt that the people gen- 
erally are better informed upon every thing pertaining to com- 
mon schools, than they would otherwise have been. 

It was my intention to have dwelt upon the subject of moral 
and religious instruction in the public schools in New England, 
but I cannot do justice to this topic without protracting this ar- 
ticle to an unreasonable length. I have endeavored to present 
as correct a view of the common school system of New Eng- 
land, and as faithful a narrative of the improvements that have 
been made, as the brief space to which I limited myself would 
allow. Frequent inquiries are made by the friends of educa- 
tion in other states respecting the common school system of the 
eastern states. If I have succeeded in presenting the great 
outlines of the system my object is accomplished. 


* Massachusetts School Journal, Vol. II. p. 228. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE RABBIES AND THEIR LITERATURE. 


By Isaac Nordheimer, D. P. Prof Orient. Lang., Univ. of the City of New-York. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RABBINICAL SCHOOLS IN PERSIA.* 


Arter the composition of the two Talmuds, the Jewish teach- 
ers, being no longer under the necessity of communicating the 
mass of their doctrines by means of oral tradition, confined them- 
selves chiefly to the explanation of these written documents, by 
assigning for the precepts contained in them various reasons 
of their own, which were afterwards altered aud appended to 
the Talmud. These learned men were named Sopherim (=""5">), 
to distinguish them from the authors of the Mishnah, called Te- 
an and of the Gemara, called Amaraim. (See the former Ar- 
ticle.) 

The influence of the rabbies became gradually confined to 
the districts under their immediate jurisdiction ; and the office 
of Resh Glutha, now grown more secular in its character, came 
to be an object of ambition to persons of wealth and impor- 
tance, who farmed or purchased it of the sovereigns of the coun- 
try. The Beth Nasi (x22 m°3), or family in whom it had for 
centuries been hereditary, was nearly extinct. One Rabbi 
Hanina, who had renee been sentenced by the Resh Glu- 
tha to lose his beard, on account of some opposition offered by 


* The first article of this series, on The Talmud and the Rab- 
bies, (Bibl. Rep. Oct. 1839,) contained an outline of the his- 
tory of the Rabbinical schools till the composition of the Tal- 
mud, with a brief summary of the contents of that work. 
This history we now continue to the time of Maimonides ; 
and, although the obscurity and barrenness of the details, that 
have reached us concerning this period, may give the article 
a fragmentary character, the writer hopes it wil] not be found 
entirely destitute of interest and information. It may be af- 
firmed as a surprising fact, that while almost every department 
of historical science has been cultivated with success, the his- 
tory of this ancient and certainly interesting people has not 
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him to the latter’s authority, had the magnanimity to adopt and 
educate the last surviving descendant of this once powerful 
house,—a boy named Mar Sutra. On reaching the age of fif- 
teen, the lad was brought before king Firus (A. D. 480), and 
received from him the appointment to the vacant office of Resh 
Glutha; the former incumbent, one Pahara, having just died 
from the sting of an insect in his nose ;—a circumstance which 
Mar Sutra and his posterity commemorated by placing the fig- 
ure of the insect on their seal. About twenty years after, how- 
ever, Mar Sutra came to an untimely end; he being executed 
together with his adopted father by king Kobad, in consequence 
of a revolt raised by one Mir, who undertook to fulfil an an- 
cient oracle by obtaining the independence of the Jews. Mar 
Sutra, junior, the son of the preceding, thereupon fled to Tiberias, 
where he was well received, and where he gave a new impulse 
to Talmudical studies. 

The condition of the Jewish schools in Palestine became 
greatly changed, by reason of the disturbed state of the country 
from the year 589 to 630. The head of the schools now receiv- 
ed the appellation of Gaon (782, excellency), in imitation of the 





yet received that degree of attention which it deserves. The 
result is, that the few treatises on Jewish history that we pos- 
sess are mostly mere recitals of the numerous harassing per- 
secutions that the nation has undergone, and enumerations 
of the reproaches, just and unjust, that have been made against 
it, in all times and in all parts of the world; while but little 
attention has been given to the important task of investigating 
the hidden causes of the occurrences which chroniclers relate : 
at the same time the prevalent idea respecting the literature 
of the nation, is that it consists of a small number of volumes 
containing little else than puerilities and useless subtleties. 
One distinguished exception, however, exists in the learn- 
ed and truly classical work of Dr. Jost (Allgemeine Ges- 
chichte des Israelitischen Volkes), quoted by usinthe former 
article. This writer has exhibited great diligence and accu- 4 
racy in developing the origin of the events of Jewish history ; 
while he has also bestowed a good share of attention on the 
national literature. His work and a well conducted periodi- ‘ 
cal (Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fir jidische Theologie), * 
edited by Dr. Geiger with the aid of several learned Jewish . 
theologians, have constituted our principal sources in prepar- 
ing this sketch. 
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titles ilustres and clarissimi bestowed by the court on the rab- 
bies of Tiberias. In several cities there were seminaries of some 
note, and those in Syra and Pumbeditha again acquired, and for 
a time maintained, somewhat of their former superiority. The 
principal seat of the Gaon was accordingly in Sura, while the 
Resh Methibhta (xmar2 wx), or head of the school, was sta- 
tioned at Pumbeditha. Besides these dignities, there was the 
more secular one of Resh Glutha, who was chosen by the rep- 
resentatives of the congregations, the two above mentioned 
chiefs presiding at the election. The candidates for this impor- 
tant station were nominated by the king, whose choice was 
greatly influenced by the value of the presents they severally 
made him. At the close of the election, the two chiefs of the 
schools consecrated the new official by the imposition of hands. 
The conclusion of the ceremony was announced by sound of 
trumpet to the people, by whom rich offerings were made to the 
newly installed dignitary ; while he in his turn entertained his 
electors with a feast that lasted several days. The following 
Sabbath, after a solemn service, the appointment of the new 
Resh Glutha was proclaimed ; it being at the same time notified 
that the congregation was to be under his immediate charge, 
and also what taxes they would be required to pay. After re- 
turning home from the synagogue, the Resh Glutha no more 
went abroad on foot, but rode in a gilded carriage, with an es- 
cort of fifteen men and a foot-runner. He no longer attended 
religious services in public, but had them performed in his own 
house. He kept his secretary, and held a separate court for 
his own diocese, independent of those in Sura and Pumbeditha. 
His authority was upheld by the king, at whose court, when 
business called him thither, he always appeared with a princely 
retinue. 

In like manner, but with less pomp and ceremony, the two 
subordinate chiefs of the school were elected by the college of 
rabbies out of their own body ; and to each of them was assigned 
a diocese from which his income was to be derived. The 
three courts thus instituted sent out judges, furnished by them 
with diplomas, among the smaller congregations; and each of 
these judges, with two respectable inhabitants of a place, formed 
a temporary or circuit court, in which they settled disputes, 
made legal contracts, and performed other judicial functions, 
for which they received stated fees. The surplus of the income 
derived from this source was assigned to the support of studious 
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youth. The school of the Gaon, which formed a minor san- 
hedrim, always numbered seventy teachers, who held daily meet- 
= in the months Ejul and Adar; at these meetings the pu- 
pils were present, and took part in the councils and arrange- 
ments. During the rest of the year, each one attended to his 
own affairs at home,—those alone remaining in the schools who 
were intended for future rabbies. On each Sabbath of these 
two months, the students underwent an examination; and such 
as distinguished themselves above their fellows were rewarded 
with a pension. These practices were kept up in imitation of 
the customs prevailing at the time the Talmud was com- 
posed ; although the efforts of instructors were now direc- 
ted to the interpretation of that work, rather than to the forming 
of new laws. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JEWISH SCHOOLS IN MESOPOTAMIA UNDER 
THE DOMINION OF THE CALIPHS. 


The history of the Jewish teachers and their schools in Meso- 
potamia, during the century following the conquest of Persia 
by the Mohammedans, offers nothing but a barren list of names, 
if we except a few rabbinical authors who flourished during that 
period. The rabbies were at that time in complete subjection to 
the Resh Glutha, who exercised a sovereign sway over the Jews, 
appointing and dismissing their teachers at his pleasure and 
without any responsibility. This functionary was usually a 
rich man, or became so by his office. His favorable position in 
the royal court sometimes proved a temptation to abuses of power, 
which the rabbies, mostly men retired from the affairs of the 
world, found it difficult to resist. 

It is to this period (about A. D. 750), when among both 
Christians and Moslems a philosophical spirit of inquiry began 
to be directed to traditional observances, and when many among 
the Jews were led by similar views to oppose the tendency of 
rabbinism, that the revival of an ancient sect under a new form is 
to be ascribed. The immediate cause of this event is said to 
have been, that, on the election of a Resh Glutha or Gaon, a 
distinguished scholar, named Anan, was defeated by his brother, 
a much inferior man. Anan, however, remained at the head of 
a numerous party, who would acknowledge no other chief. 
This becoming known, he was arrested and subsequently sen- 
tenced to death, as a stirrer up of sedition among the people. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. I. 14 
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In these circumstances an Arabian fellow-prisoner advised him 
to request an audience of the Caliph, and make known to him 
the antiquity and extent of the party opposed to the authority 
of the Talmud. By this means Anan is stated to have succeed- 
ed in obtaining his personal freedom, with permission to remove 
to Palestine with his whole party, which permission was carried 
into effect in the year 754. 

The sect to which Anan belonged was distinguished by the 
name of Karaites (o°x7P, scripturists). They rejected all rabbin- 
cial traditions, regarding the Mosaic law as the sole ground of 
religious et and legal jurisdiction ; and although they 
afterwards found themselves under the necessity of rearing a 
new traditional structure, they still adhered to the principle that 
every authorized teacher is at liberty to explain the Holy Scrip- 
tures in his own manner, without being bound by the views of 
his predecessors. Anan, having established himself in Palestine, 
ruled over it as Nasi (x"~). He was succeeded by his son and 
a number of others who retained this title; though, after the 
lapse of several centuries, it was exchanged for that of Ha- 
cham (om). The sect of Karaites never became of much note, 
nor did they manifest any desire for wealth and power ; agricul- 
ture, the handicraft arts, and trading in provisions formed their 
almost exclusive occupations ; the Bible and the sciences connect- 
ed therewith, almost their only study. Their moral character has 
ever remained unimpeached. The opposition of the Karaites 
to the Talmud has continued to this day ;* and the justification 
of this conduct in genera] and in detail has formed their princi- 
pal literary pursuit. The many books composed by them, 
among which are numerous treatises dogmatical, philosophical, 
historical, hermeneutical and grammatical, written partly in 
Arabic and partly in Hebrew with an admixture of Arabic, 
have all the same general tendency, which gives to their whole 
literature a polemical aspect. 

The great contrast in the characters, views and modes of living 
of the rabbies and the Resh Glutha not unfrequently caused sub- 
jects of discord to arise between them. Thus the Resh Glutha, 
David ben Saccai, placed over the school of Sura one Yom 
Tobh, a man of obscure origin and who had been a weaver by 
trade. (A. D. 910.) In consequence of the dissatisfaction 
caused by this person’s conduct during the seventeen years that 


* See Bibl. Rep. Oct. 1834, pp- 565 et seq. 
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he held the office of Gaon, the school of Sura became almost 
entirely deserted. The like system of mismanagement soon af- 
ter reduced that of Pumbeditha to nearly the same condition ; 
when, to avert its utter downfall, they elected Mobasser, theson 
of a rabbi, to the Gaonship without the concurrence of the 
Resh Glutha. The latter, enraged at the slight thus put upon 
his authority, appointed the priest Zedek to the office; but the 
point being strongly contested, he was compelled to yield. On 
the death of Yom Tobh, two candidates were set up for the va- 
cancy,—Saadiah ben Joseph, of Fayum in Egypt, and Zemach,— 
the former on account of his eminent learning, and the latter for 
his birth, he being descended from a former ruling family. 
David, the Resh Glutha, had intended to appoint a favorite of 
his own; but the latter declined the proffered honor, and at 
the same time recommended Zemach as the most fitting candi- 
date. His choice, however, ultimately fell on Saadiah, who 
was appointed Gaon at the age of thirty. Notwithstanding the 
favor thus shown him, Saadiah, who was a man of firm and in- 
dependent character, remained closely attached to the interests 
of the rabbies, even when it involved opposition to the will of 
his patron. Thus he once refused to subscribe to a decision 
of the latter relative to au inheritance, although his signature 


was requisite to its legality. When David found that he could 

not succeed in compelling his refractory subordinate to succumb, 

he pronounced a sentence of excommunication against him, and 

appointed another Gaon in his stead. Saadiah retorted by pro- 

py re David a similar sentence, and by nominating 
os 


Hassan ua, David’s brother, Resh Glutha in opposition to 
him; but being unable to gain over a sufficient number to his 
views, he was compelled to retire from the contest. Several 
years after, David and Saadiah met at an entertainment given 
by one Cassad to all the respectable persons in the place; this 
happily resulted in a reconciliation between them, in conse- 
quence of which the mutual ban was revoked. Saadiah, how- 
ever, returned no more to public life; but resigning his office 
and income to the person on whom in the meantime they had 
been bestowed, he devoted himself to the prosecution of his lit- 
erary labours, His numerous productions,—which stamp him 
as the first rabbi, who united the qualities of the skilful philol- 
ogist and sound interpreter to extensive Talmudical knowledge 
and a philosophic turn of mind,—may justify us in adding a few 
words concerning them. 
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Saadiah was born in the pen of Fayum in Egypt, in the 
year 892; his death took place in 942. He was very diligent 
in the prosecution of literary pursuits, and thereby earned for 
himself an enviable reputation, not only among his own people, 
but among the learned Arabs also. Masudi and other Arabian 
scholars his contemporaries mention him in termsof high respect.” 
In his capacity of Gaon, he greatly distinguished himself as a 
profound Talmudist, by his manner of deciding doubtful cases, on 
some of which he wrote entire treatises; he also did much towards 
arranging and establishing the Jewish ritual. As a philolo- 
gist we find him the first who exhibited any thing approaching 
to a scientific treatment of the grammar and lJexicography of the 
Hebrew language ; although, as might be expected, the results 
he accomplished were little more than rude beginnings. His 
exegetical labors are of more importance; he made the well 
known Arabic version of the Pentateuch, Isaiah and Job which 
goes by his name, and whose critical value is very great. His 
philosophic spirit of inquiry is shown, not only in his transla- 
tions and comments, but also in his celebrated treatise on Faith 
and Observances (M371 rav2x) ;¢ in which he endeavors to re- 
concile Jewish belief with the teachings of philosophy, main- 
taining at the same time the truth of the former and the cor- 
rectness of the latter. He divided his book under ten heads, 
each containing several chapters, which are as follows: 1, of 
the Creation .of the World and all that it contains out of noth- 
ing; 2, of the Creator ; 3, of his Command and Prohibitions, 
with the reasons therefor ; 4, of Obedience and Disobedience ; 
5, of good and bad Actions ; 6, of the Soul and Death, and of 
the State hereafter ; 7, of the Resurrection ; 8, of the Redemp- 
tion of Israel; 9, of future Rewards and Punishments; 10, of 
Well-doing. Although Saadiah is entitled to consideration as 
the first rabbi whose writings assumed a philosophic cast, his 
speculations are far inferior in value to those of Bechai, Judah 
Hallevi, Aben Ezra, or Maimonides. These latter formed a com- 
plete philosophical system, based on theology, and designed as 
a permanent support to and confirmation of the principles of re- 


* See De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe, Vol. II. pp. 487, 495, 
first edition. 

+ This work, originally written in Arabic, was translated into 
Hebrew by Judah ben Tibon, 1186; and was printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1562, and again in 1649, and in Berlin in 1789. 
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ligion ; but Saadiah’s metaphysics were a mere polemic engine, 
employed by him for the defence of Judaism against the attacks 
of other re — especially Christians. He generally ad- 
hered to the literal sense of the sacred Scriptures, except in 
those cases where he considered it impossible so to do; as for 
instance in the account of the serpent in the garden of Eden, and 
of Balaam’s ass, to which he gave an allegorical interpretation. 
The soul he considered as endowed with a corporality distinct 
from the mortal body, and maintained that the rewards and pun- 
ishments of the life to come would be adapted to the nature of 
such a being. 

From the account we gave of the misunderstanding between 
Saadiah Gaon and David, it is evident that the secular 
power of the Resh Glutha as well as the spiritual authority of 
the Gaon were now ina state of rapid decline; this was ac- 
celerated by the pride and tyranny of the former functionary, 
and by the diminished respect paid to the Talmud, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing devotion to philosophical and philologi- 
cal studies. The only successors that David had in the Gaon- 
ship were Sherira Gaon and his son Hai; who were enabled to 
keep up the office a short time longer, by means of their ex- 
tensive learning and the popularity they consequently enjoyed. 

Sherira Gaon, a distinguished teacher in Pumbeditha, who 
flourished in the year 967, appears to have united in his own 
person the offices of Resh Glutha and Gaon, on the latter’s be- 
coming vacant ; this constituted him the sole head of the con- 
gregations. Afterwards, when enfeebled by age, he associated 
with himself his son Hai as co-regent. Being impeached be- 
fore the reigning caliph, Ahmed Kadher, for some arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power, Sherira and Hai were both condemned to im- 
prisonment and loss of goods, and the former was sentenced to be 
hung up by the hand. (A. D. 997.) Hai, however, was libera- 
ted and restored to his office, which he filled about forty years 
longer. Sherira has left us a concise account of the distin- 
guished scholars who flourished before him. 

Hai Gaon was born 969; he was, as we have said, the son 
of Sherira Gaon, and was also son-in-law to Samuel ben Chofni 
a teacher in Sura. He successfully exerted all the influence of 
his birth and character to support the tottering authority of the 
Gaonship during his lifetime ; for the more inquisitive and en- 
lightened minds in the ee already began to cast off the 
authority of tradition, and with it that of the rulers by whom 

14* 
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the system was administered and upheld. Hai is one of the 
most interesting characters in Jewish literary history; he was 
a fertile author, and the influence of his doctrines on the moral 
condition of the Jews continued to operate long after his death. 
He seems to have fully comprehended the duties of a spiritual 
head, who, while careful to preserve the integrity of traditional 
dogmas, should not cling with slavish submission to their letter, 
but should seize their spirit, and adapt their requisitions to the 
demands of the age in which he lives. He made the decision, 
remarkable for the period, that traditional observances did not 
depend on the authority of the Talmud, but must be regulated by 
the opinion of the congregation of Israel, from which the Talmud 
itself derives its sanction ; hence, he says: “ Give to every man 
his own; and whatever the Agada may teach, if it be not 
consistent with sound reason, reject it.” He was still somewhat 
inclined to mystical studies, as appears by his cabalistic writings. 
He died in the year 1038, and with him the office of Gaon ex- 
pired.* 

About this time occurred the dispute respecting the various 
readings of the Bible, between Aaron ben Asher of Tiberias and 
Jacob _ Naphtali of Pumbeditha; from which dates the gen- 
eral collection of such readings and their division into two classes, 
called after those who used them, Oriental and Occidental. 
From the period when the Jewish mind ceased to be fettered by 
the almost despotic power of their spiritual and secular rulers, 
other branches of knowledge, as philosophy, philology and 
poetry began to be cultivated among them, although long held 
subordinate to the study of the Talmud, and considered simply 
in the light of auxiliaries to the religious and moral teachings 
of.the synagogue. The attention of the rabbies and other 
learned men of the time was accordingly directed for the most 
part to Talmudic explanations of the Scriptures, and to polemi- 
cal treatises in defence of the Mosaic religion against Christian- 
ity and Islamism. Both these tendencies are visible in the wri- 
tings of Saadiah Gaon, and especially in his celebrated work 
on Faith and Observances (see p. 160) ; they afterwards caused 
the production of the polemic colloquy, called the book Cosri 


* His biography, wich that of some other rabbies, has been 
elegantly written in Hebrew by the learned and much esteemed 
Rapoport of Lemberg, with the title 2" wx jha “Sms 
"sat SABO MPT FINI SIO “A MIN, 
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(=>) by R. Judah Hallevi, the Book of Morals (ma25n ran) 
by Bechai, and above all Maimonides’ master-piece, the Wan- 
derers’ Guide (5°22 n="). Their philology, which before had 
consisted almost exclusively of those endeavors to preserve a 
correct text that gave rise to the Masorah, began now to have 
for its principal object the critical elucidation of the Bible ; as 
appears from comments written on its various parts in addition 
to separate treatises on ewes md and grammar. These 
latter were indeed com after the manner of the Arabs, but 
without neglecting the distinguishing peculiarities of the Hebrew. 
The first Hebrew exicon deserving the name was composed by 
Menachem ben Seruk in Spain; and upon it there are some 
critical remarks by Adonim ben Librat (called also Dannach) 
of Fez. Several grammatical and lexicographical works were 
written by Judah ben Karish of Dura in Barbary ; but a greater 
reputation is enjoyed by those of Judah ben David ibn Chiug of 
Fez, and the lexicographers Merinos (Merwan) ben Chasdai 
and Jonah ben Gannah (Abulwalid) of Cordova. The religious 
character that marks their philosophical productions is also dis- 
cernible in their poetry, which was composed chiefly for devo- 
tional purposes, and among the principal authors of which are 
Isaac ben Chasdai, Joseph and Solomon ben Gabirol, Eliezer 
Hakkalev, etc. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RABBINICAL SCHOOLS IN SPAIN, AND OF 
THE COMPILATION OF THE LITURGY. 


These various productions of the learned, in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, appeared chiefly among the Jews of Spain 
under the Moorish dynasty —their literary activity being excited 
by that of the people with whom they lived. They studied the 
principles of Arabian grammatical and metrical science, and en- 
deavored to apply them, as far as possible, to the cultivation of 
the Hebrew ; whence arose the modern form of Hebrew poetry, 
comprising both metre and rhyme, which were entirely unknown 
to the ancients. But, notwithstanding the influence thus ex- 
erted on Hebrew cultivation by the literature of the Arabs, and 
the impetus given by it to the pursuit of other branches of 
knowledge, as medicine and astronomy, the study of the Talmud 
was by no means neglected ; indeed ‘he rabbies always consid- 
ered it an imperative duty to obtain a familiar acquaintance 
with its contents, as affording the grounds on which their judi- 
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cial decisions must be based. This rendered necessary the 
establishment of rabbinical schools in Spain ; while it contribu- 
ted not a little to their success, that the distance of this country 
from the East, together with the disturbed political state of that 
part of the world, rendered frequent journies thither both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. 

The following occurrence, which took place as early as the 
time of Sherira Gaon, aided essentially in rendering the Spanish 
independent of the Oriental schools. Four rabbies of Cairo,— 
Hushiel, Moses, Shemarya and another whose name has not 
reached us—when on a voyage, were captured by a pirate and 
sold in different places. Shemarya was left in Alexandria ; but 
it was not long before his learning procured him the chair of 
rabbi in Cairo. Hushiel was sold on the coast of Tunis, and 
afterwards became head of a school in Cairwan; while Moses 
with his little son Enoch was taken to Cordova. Moses’ wife, 
who was on board ship with them at the time of their seizure, 
was compelled, in order to escape the pirates’ insults, to seek a 
watery grave, having previously been assured of immortality 
by her husband. On his arrival at Cordova, the unfortunate 
rabbi went in his slave’s dress to the synagogue where Rabbi 
Nathan was then delivering a lecture. Moses took occasion, 
at the close of the discourse, to offer a few remarks on some of 
the opinions expressed in it. The whole audience were aston- 
ished and delighted, and begged him to state his views more at 
length. He thereupon complied, exhibiting in the course of his 
observations extraordinary ingenuity and learning. At the 
conclusion of the service, some parties approached Nathan as 
usual, for the purpose of settling their disputes ; but he modestly 
exclaimed : “ I am no longer your judge ; this slave here is my 
master, and I am his pupil ; elect him to the office.” This was 
accordingly done, and Moses was assigned a considerable salary 
with a splendid carriage for his use. King Hashem readily con- 
firmed the appointment, on being informed that the acquisition 
of this learned stranger would render his Jewish subjects inde- 
pendent of Eastern Tiadeaiion: From Moses justly dates the 

radual rise and prosperity of the rabbinical schools in Spain ; 
indeed it is probable that they then, for the first time, became 
essed of complete copies of the Talmud. The existence of 
this celebrated body of Jewish legislation coming to the know- 
ledge of Hashem, he ordered Joseph ben Isaac Stanas, a pupil 
of Moses, to translate it into Arabic ; partly that he might him- 
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self examine its contents, and partly that his judges might ac- 
quaint themselves with the grounds of legal decisions among 
the Jews. The task was accomplished by Joseph to the sover- 
eign’s satisfaction. In this way the Spanish Jews became inde 
pendent of foreign influence ; and they were wont to take a 
natural pride in the possession of this venerated monument of 
the piety and erudition of their forefathers, in addition to the 
literary knowledge of their Arab neighbors, which they also 
strove to make their own. This honest pride was one of the 
principal characteristics of the Jews of the Peninsula ; and it 
afterwards caused them to be distinguished, even under the most 
dreadful reverses, by an independence of spirit, a strictness of 
principle, and an ardor in literary pursuits, not possessed by the 
rest of their brethren in exile. 

After the death of Moses and Chasdai, the Jewish community 
in Spain became separated into two parties, on the occasion of 
electing a spiritual head ; one of them supporting the claims of 
Moses’ son, Enoch, and the other those of Joseph Stanas, who, 
in consequence of his proficiency both in rabbinic and Arabic 
literature, considered himself entitled to the highest office in the 
gift of his people. After a long dispute, Enoch was proclaimed 
elected ; and as Joseph Stanas still persevered in his opposition, 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced against him. 
Two brothers, silk manufacturers, named Jacob and Joseph 
Gav, who continued to exert themselves in his cause, succeeded 
by means of rich presents in gaining the favor of King Hashem. 
Jacob Gav was in consequence appointed secular chief of the 
Jews and successor to Chasdei. He immediately ordered Enoch 
to cease the exercise of his official functions, and authorized 
Joseph Stanas to fill his place. The latter, however, refused to 
accept the appointment, holding it unworthy of him to get the 
better of his opponent by such apr si Jacob, falling soon 
after under the king’s displeasure, offered no further molestation 
to Enoch, who performed the duties of his office for fifteen years 
in a praiseworthy manner. At the expiration of this period 
(1015), he was accidentally killed by the falling in of the roof 
of the synagogue at the feast of tabernacles. Joseph Stanas 
died in obscurity at Damascus. 

The next who distinguished himself, after Enoch, was Samuel 
Hallevi of Malaga, who resided in Grenada, and enjoyed the 
title of Prince (77227). He was the first who undertook to 
systematize the materials of which the Talmud is composed. 
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His Introduction to the Talmud* shows him to have been a man 
possessed of clear and liberal views. He divided the Talmud 
into two parts, the Mishnah and the Gemara. The former com- 

rises the traditions said to have been handed down from Moses 

imself; and this he subdivided into two parts, consisting of 
1, the code of laws embraced in these traditions ; and 2, the ba- 
sions of the learned on the minute points that had arisen for dis- 
cussion in the lapse of ages. The second part includes later 
additions as well as tracts on legal topics of every kind; these 
Enoch considered as mere comments on obscure points, and 
consequently as of no authority except in so far as they agree 
with the dictates of reason and common sense. A still more 
important labor of this diligent scholar is his enumeration and 
classification of the various modes in which the Talmudic dis- 
cussions are conducted ; by means of which one is easily enabled 
to determine the principles on which the conclusions of the Talmud 
are arrived at. He wrote moreover a Hebrew Grammar and 
likewise some poetry ; in addition to which he kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with Hai Gaon in Palestine, whose deci- 
sions he held in great respect. His death took place between 
the years 1050 and 1060. 

Samuel was succeeded in his office by his son Joseph, a 
man equally conspicuous for natural abilities, but possessed of 
a stern, unbending character, which created genera! dissatisfac- 
tion ; and wetwitnaetintiag his sckiniwleliged generosity, he is 
also deeply censured by the rabbies. After being eight years 
in office, he was massacred or executed, in company with fifteen 
hundred Jews of respectability, for some cause or causes now 
unknown. Upon this dreadful catastrophe, the synagogue in 
Grenada was dissolved ; and every Jew feft the city, and sought 
a shelter elsewhere. Among the fugitives were two sons of 
Hiskiah, the Resh Glutha of Babylon, who had met in Spain 
with a kind reception on the part of Joseph. The latter’s wife 
took refuge in Lucena, where a number of rabbies were col- 
lected ey and nema, 4 them several of Joseph’s friends 
and pupils. One of these, the rich and learned Isaac ben Geath, 
was at the head of the assembly. He, being under many obli- 
gations to his deceased friend, offered to confer the office of 


* syabmn xine printed in the first tract of the Talmud, and 
separately published with a Latin translation by Basel Nuysen, 
under the title of “ Clavis Talmudica marima,” Hanan, 1714. 
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chief rabbi on Joseph’s son, Assariah ; but as the latter died 
shortly after his arrival there, Isaac was constrained to take it 
himself. Isaac ben Moses ben Sakhne, another of Joseph’s 
pupils, taught at Deria; but, undertaking a journey to Hai 
Gaon, he surrendered his place, which was supplied by Isaac 
ben Reuben of Barcelona. All these, and especially the last, 
distinguished themselves by their Hebrew poetical productions. 
A still greater man was Isaac ben Jacob ben Baruch, of 
the family of Albaliah, a pupil of Samuel and Joseph, and who 
formed a collection of their writings. He was in the service of 
Abulcastem ibn Abad Almuhamed, king of Seville, and was 
his councillor and astrologer, besides being in high repute with 
his own people as a learned rabbi and poet. 

These men, however, were all cast into the shade by the 
celebrated Isaac ben Jacob of Kaleth Hamam in Fez, called 
also Isaac Alfez, who, on coming to Spain, went first to Seville, 
then to Cordova, and finally settled in Lucena, where the above 
mentioned Judah ben Geath had just died. He was an admir- 
able scholar and a man of a noble and generous disposition. 
His principal work, the Halachoth,* has given him an undying 
reputation. It consists of extracts of such parts of the Talmud 
as were still applicable (omitting the treatises on agriculture, 
on sacrifices, on cleanness and uncleanness, etc., now become 
obsolete), arranged in a more scientific order, and accompanied 
by acommentary. This collection, from the facility of reference 
afforded by its arrangement, was of singular utility to the rab- 
bies ; while the elucidatory remarks accompanying it, formed a 
contribution to Jewish literature of no small value. The judi- 
cious critique, with which Zechariah Hallevi enriched it, contri- 
buted to render it still more popular. Alfez died in his nine- 
tieth year (1163) universally lamented. The school at Lucena 
was maintained in a flourishing state after his decease, by his 
two favorite pupils, Joseph ben Megas and Baruch ben Albalial ; 
the former of whom was celebrated chiefly as a Talmudist, and 
the latter as a philologist and philosopher. 

We will now revert to Chushiel, another of the four rabbies 
captured by the pirate, and who was taken to Cairwan, where 
he obtained the post of chief rabbi. This gives us occasion to 
mention his celebrated son and pupil, Chananel, ben Chushiel,; 


* The principal editions are those of Constantinople, 1599, 
3 vols. fol.; Cracow,1597 ; Amsterdam, 1720 ; Sulzbach, 1764. 
+ His life is given by Rapoport, entitled 522m “3 mvs>sn. 
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who succeeded him in his office. He was born in the last quar- 
ter of the tenth century, and died 1050; hence he was a con- 
temporary of Hai Gaon, Resh Glutha of Babylon, with whom 
he maintained a correspondence. Although the situation in 
which he was placed was far from giving him the extensive 
influence which Hai enjoyed, he teak excelled the latter in the 
amount and value of his literary labors. He composed a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, which is characterized by a simple 
and sound style of exegesis, that favorably contrasts with the 
tendency of similar productions in his day. The independent 
and sislenaptie cast of his mind is shown to great advantage in 
his Talmudic writings. He was the first who composed a dis- 
tinct work for the elucidation of the Talmud ; this he conducted 
on a plan similar to that afterwards pursued by Isaac Alfez in his 
commentary. The author declares it as his opinion, that all such 
Talmudic narrations, as do not admit a natural and reasonable 
explanation, are to be regarded as mere allegories; and that 
prophetic visions, giving anthropomorphite views of the Deity, 
are simply the a of the writers’ limited human conceptions. 
This was an important step; since the literal truth of these 
legends had hitherto been held indisputable ; and the only mode 
of dealing with them had been either to modify them in part, 
so as to render them somewhat conformable to reason, or else 
to neglect them altogether. His ideas did not meet with a 
favorable reception from the learned of his own age ; but in the 
subsequent one, they were held in the greatest esteem,—so much 
so that they were followed to a great extent by Isaac Alfez in 
composing the Halachoth, which, on account of its conciseness 
and the more favorable position of its author in the literary and 
influential community of Spain, soon surpassed the work of 
Isaac in popularity. 

Contemporary with Chananel was Nissim ben Jacob ; his 
father Jacob ben Nissim was chief rabbi in Cairwan before Chu- 
shiel, by whom he was succeeded. Chushiel and his son Chan- 
anel did not spring from the Arabico-rabbinical school, but first 
became acquainted with it during their stay in Africa. The 
case was different with Jacob and his son Nissim. The 
former had already composed a philosophical commentary on 
the Talmudic writings, as also on the tracts of Rabbi Eleizer 
(a> "5 "psp), and on the book Jezirah.* The latter composed 


* This book, which has not been translated into Hebrew, 
is to be published for the first time in the original Arabic in 
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a number of works, in which he endeavored to reconcile the 
discrepancies of the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. He 
was accustomed to write either in a mixture of rabbinical Hebrew 
and Arabic, or else in pure Arabic. His ethical work alone, 
which contains a number of Talmudic and Medrashic moral 
tales, has been translated into Hebrew, and published several 
times. He enjoyed ten esteem and popularity in his day, so 
rouch so that he was honored with the title of Gaon, which heed 
ever he would not consent to bear. He forms the connecting 
link between Hai Gaon and Samuel Hannasi. 

All the writings of this period, although tinged with the more 
liberal and enlightened principles that were beginning to pre- 
vail, exhibit a profound reverence for the traditions contained 
in the Talmud. This respect for tradition was accompanied by 
a deep-seated feeling of piety, and by that devoted resignation to 
the will of God, which results from a full sense of his power and 
of human frailty and insignificance. But although this exces- 
sive self-abasement, originating in the holiest sentiments of our 
nature, has produced many misguided actions among the vota- 
ries of other religions, causing men to desert the sphere of ac- 
tivity allotted them, and convert themselves into monks, hermits 
and santons of the desert, it had but little effect on the outward 
conduct of the Jews, notwithstanding the oppressed and hum- 
bled condition in which they so long remained. Indeed there 
are but few of their writings in which any tendency of this sort 
appears; one such is the ethical work of Bechai ben Joseph, 
called the Duties of the Heart (OU Awt sty), originally writ- 


ten in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew by Abram ben Chas- 
dai, under the title of mias5m msn. The Duties of the Heart are 
so termed by him in contradistinction to those of the body; by 
the former he understands purity of thought and feeling, and 
by the latter the observance of commandments. He bitterly 
complained that no book had yet been written to inculcate those 
duties of the heart which form the true basis and essence of a 
pious life. “ Heretofore,” he says, “ the sole endeavor has been 
to explain the most trifling observances enjoined by the law, 
and to find out decisions applicable to the most unusual and im- 
probable occurrences; while those things in which true piety 
and morality mainly consist, have been utterly neglected.” He 
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divides his book into ten chapters, the topics of which are as fol- 
lows: 1, of the Unity of God; 2, of his Government and Pre- 
servation of the Universe; 3, of Resignation to God’s Will; 4, 
of Confidence in God ; 5, of Actions performed for God’s sake ; 
6, of Meekness; 7, of Repentance; 8, of Self-examination; 9, 
of the Renunciation of worldly influences; 10, of Love to God. 
The spirit which pervades the whole performance clearly shows 
the influence of the Arabian sages, whose sayings he profusely 
quotes. The relations between God and man, as exhibited by 
him, are not those of the loving father and son, but of the gra- 
cious master and submissive servant: so that the predominant 
motive, held out for feelings and acts of piety, is a dread of op- 
posing the will of God; and the most edifying contemplations 
are declared to be those of his might and majesty. Holding the 
belief that good actions are of value, only as exhibiting purity 
of feelings and obedience to the Supreme will, he gives them 
an Arabic name signifying viatica,—such being the provisions 
with which one should furnish one’s self for his journey to the 
other world. The idea that the present life is but a state of 
preparation for that to come, he thus expresses: “ This world is 
as an antechamber, in which thou art to prepare thyself for en- 
tering with propriety into the saloon.”* It is clear that the 
doctrines of Bechai might easily have degenerated into those of 
total seclusion from the world, had not the practical tendency 
of Judaism effectually opposed such a result. Indeed he himself 
admits, that although such a religious retirement is not alto- 
gether unpraiseworthy, it is opposed to the spirit of the Bible ;+ 
adding, however, that it might still be permitted to some indi- 
ns we in order to form a standard of holy living for the rest. 
a these doctrines were not fully adopted by the people, 
their effect must have been highly beneficial, at a period when 
the Jewish mind was rapidly tending to a gross materialism. 
The intellectual advancement of the Jewish nation was next 
assisted by the labors of the celebrated Abraham ben Maier ben 
Ezra of Toledo, commonly styled Aben Ezra, in whose volu- 
minous writings the sciences of philology and philosophy, al- 
though grounded as usual upon Talmudical learning, reached a 
much higher point of development than in those of any of his 
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predecessors. He was descended from one of the most respec- 
table and learned families among the Jews of Spain; and was 
alike distinguished in his own person for native genius and pro- 
found scholarship. Master of both Hebrew and Arabic, he was 
thoroughly versed in the Talmud and other rabbinical writings, 
and also in the Aristotelian philosophy then so much in vogue, 
besides possessing an acquaintance with mathematics and as- 
tronomy. His activity of disposition and ardor for inquiry led 
him to enlarge the bounds of his knowledge of men and things 
by foreign travel, in preference to remaining at home and oc- 
cupying a teacher’s chair. He thus extended his journeyings 
eastward to Italy, Greece, Palestine and other Oriental coun- 
tries, and according to some as far as India; and towards the 
close of his life he is known to have visited England. He yet 
found leisure, notwithstanding his migratory course of life, for 
the composition of numerous works in widely different branches 
of literature. Among his grammatical writings are those enti- 
tled Mosnaim, Zachoth and Sepher Brura ; in these he appears 
as the first scientific investigator of the etymologies of words 
and of the abnormal forms found in the Bible, with which he 
manifests a degree of minute familiarity that is truly extraordi- 
nary. Many ingenious and successful interpretations are also 
to be met with in these works; but his exegetical productions 
are chiefly contained in his commentaries on the Pentateuch 
and various other parts of the Bible, and in them he exhibits 
extensive philological knowledge, sound critical judgment, and 
an uncommon freedom from Talmudical bias. His style is pure 
and condensed, often abrupt, and occasionally obscure, in con- 
sequence of his merely hinting at the ideas he wishes to convey, 
instead of expressing them at length. 

Of the several modes of interpretation adopted by others and 
himself he speaks as follows: “ Some, and especially those rab- 
bies who reside among the Arabs, take occasion to connect the 
study of biblical interpretation with that of natural history and 
metaphysics ; but or one who desires to become acquainted 
with these sciences will do better to study them in books that 
treatof them alone. Others, as the Karaites, seek to explain all 
these matters from the Bible, and to establish them upon what 
is there contained. A third class, the Cabbalists, grope in total 
darkness, thinking to discover symbols in every part of the Law ; 
the errors of these men scarcely deserve a serious refutation, al- 
though in one respect they are right, viz. in asserting that all laws 
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are to be weighed in the balance of reason,—for in every heart is 
a mind which is a reflection of God’s spirit, and when thisis op- 
posed to the literal acceptation of Scripture, a deeper meaning is 
to be looked for, reason being the messenger between God and 
man. If, however, the plain interpretation of a passage be not 
opposed to reason, why should we seek for any other? Not- 
withstanding, there are phrases which contain both a literal 
and an allegorical meaning, as for instance the terms ‘ circum- 
cision,’ ‘the tree of knowledge,’ etc. A fourth class explain 
every thing according to the Agada,* without regard to the 
laws of grammar ; but what purpose is served by repeating the 
often contradictory views that have already been detailed in so 
many Talmudic writings? Some of these Agadic explanations 
have indeed a deeper meaning than appears on the surface ; 
but the majority of them are designed merely as an agreeable 
relaxation for the mind when wearied by the study of the Hala- 
cha.j A fifth mode is that followed by myself: this is, first to 
determine the grammatical sense of a passage ; next to consult 
the Chaldee version of Onkelos, although this, especially in the 
poetical portions, often departs from the simple meaning ; and 
for the legislative books of the Bible I call in the aid of tradi- 
tion.”’f 

As might be expected, from the views of interpretation here 
given, we find the commentaries of Aben Ezra full of sound 
judgment and acute criticism ; his bold and original mind often 
spurning the beaten track pursued by the rabbies his predeces- 
sors, although not able to escape from their influence altogether. 
Indeed there seems to have been a constant struggle gomg on 
in his mind, between the deep-rooted impressions of childhood 
and the more enlarged views and correct opinions obtained by 





* The Agada is that portion of the Talmud which consists 
of narrations, sayings and allegorical illustrations ; while the 
Halacha comprises the discussions and decisions that have 
been made on the traditional laws. 

+ Sentiments similar to these are expressed in the preface 
to his Commentary on Lamentations. “The Agadic explana- 
tions,” he says, “are of various kinds; some to elevate and 
refresh the mind, and some to furnish food for the weaker in. 
tellects: so that the literal sense of a verse is to be likened to 
the body, and its Agadic illustration to the dress, which is 
sometimes of fine silk, and at other times of sackloth.” 

t Pref. to Com. on Genesis. 
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his extensive commerce with the world. Thus, at one time, 
his indignation is excited against writers who doubt or deny the 
authenticity of portions of the Bible ; and, being impressed with 
the conviction that the spread of such opinions would tend to 
overthrow the whole fabric of religious belief, he denounces the 
books containing them as worthy of being committed to the 
flames ;* while, at another time, he ventures to intimate that 
some passages of the Pentateuch are of later date than the rest, 
but bids the prudent keep silence respecting it ;+ he also points 
out an error in the Book of Chronicles.{ Again, he sometimes 
amuses himself with Cabbalistic trifling ; thus he finds holy sym- 
bols in the number of days, &c. of the festivals,§ and in the 
numbers of the letters composing the sacred name "m1", con- 
cerning which last he wrote a” entire treatise, called the Book 
of the Name (=n “£0).|| He also composed a number of poems 
in the modern form, with rhyme and metre, which show a happy 
invention and considerable richness of thought and language. 
In fine, his talents and labors were such as to entitle him to 
a very high place in the esteem of Jewish scholars; and his 
works, many of which still remain unedited, are among the most 
remarkable monuments of Jewish erudition. 

As a poet, however, Aben Ezra was far surpassed by Samuel 
ben Judah Gabirol, of Malaga in Spain, and Eliezer Hakkaler 
in Italy. Both of these literati distinguished themselves by their 
many poetical productions of merit, of which a great portion 
are preserved in the synagogue service of the present day. The 
Portuguese ritual is mostly composed of the saered poems of 
Samuel Gabirol; and the Italian, Polish, and German, of those 
of Eliezer Hakkaler. The remainder of this article we shall 
devote to an account of these productions. 


THE JEWISH RITUAL. 


The Jewish ritual has grown up from small beginnings to a 
great and multifarious mass, by the gradual accession of new 
pieces. The ancient Hebrews knew nothing of an order of 


ne 


* At the end of Zachoth, and in his Commentary on Gen. 
36: 30. 
+ Com. on Gen. 12: 6. 13: 7. t Com. on Exod. 25: 29. 
§ Com. on Lev. 23: 26. 
| First edited by Dr. Lippmann, Furth, 1834. 
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common prayer, their religious services consisting chiefly of sa- 
crifices, which the individuals offering them were wont to ac- 
company by an extempore prayer in the temple. But during 
the existence of the second temple, when various circumstances 
arose to weaken the unity of the Jewish faith, a necessity be- 
gan to be felt for a set of religious exercises, more uniform and 
complete, and better adapted to their altered situation. To this 
end, formule of prayer and praise were composed from time to 
time by different teachers, for the use of the students in the semi- 
naries of learning (w=72 "m3). These schools were afterwards 
converted into meeting-houses, or synagogues (Mo2>m "M3), in 
which the public merely took the part of auditors, listening in 
silence to the words of the reader, and accompanying the close 
of each petition with the ejaculation, 4men. The reader, who 
stood in front of the desk where the Law was kept, was called 
ma.nn 25> 82195; he generally used the appointed formule, but 
sometimes followed the impulse of his own feelings, and led the 
devotions of the congregation in extempore prayer. After the 
destruction of the second temple, with which the ancient service 
finally disappeared, the consoling influences of prayer in the na- 
tion’s humbled state became more fully appreciated, and its ex- 
ercise became more general among individuals and assemblies. 
By degrees, seo for particular occasions, as Sabbaths and 
other festivals, acquired an obligatory character; and “the 
eighteen blessings” (M=>"2n “w> maw) were ordered to be daily 
used in the private devotions of individuals not taking part in 
the public service of the synagogue. 

The liturgy thus founded obtained the sanction of the Gaon- 
im, whose spiritual authority was universally recognized, and 
who not only instituted the order of prayer in their own dioceses, 
but transmitted it to distant countries, to be used by the rest of 
the nation. The additions made to it from time to time are as 
diverse in character, as the individuals by whom they were in- 
troduced. Some are mere extracts from the Talmud, not ori- 
ginally intended to serve as prayers, and by no means adapted 
to devotional purposes ; many again are written, not in Hebrew, 
but in Chaldee,—at that time the vulgar tongue. The liberty 

ed by the Gaonim of making additions, especially of 
poems for the festivals of the Jewish church, was afterwards 
exercised by different rabbies, who in later times were the 
spiritual heads of the people. These additions, however, instead 
of being called forth by the circumstances of the times, or writ- 
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ten in a language which the people generally understood, were 
made up in a great measure of sayings from the Agada, with 
accounts of the festivals and other occasions on which they were 
employed. The evil was augmented by introducing the poems 
of Eliezer Hakkaler, which are chiefly of a didactic nature, and 
not at all calculated to excite feelings of devotion. When the 
people came, in process of time, to take an active share in the 
exercises of the synagogue, these pieces were recited aloud as 
unintelligible formule ; for to understand them requires a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and of the Agada, such as the 
mass of the people could not possibly possess. These defects 
are much less conspicuous in the ritual adopted by the Jews of 
Spain and Portugal, and which is chiefly compiled from the 
productions of Solomon ben Gabirol. This man, although he 
lived only till about his thirtieth year (between 1040-50 and 
1070-80), distinguished himself by his philosophical treatise, 
entitled the Art of Improving the Mind (v=:n mia ppm): be- 
sides which he was an excellent commentator and poet. He 
founded and closely adhered to a strict system of metre and 
rhyme, and his religious poems are characterized by a biblical 
style and a truly poetic cast of thought ; they comprise hymns 
(mwps), prayers (mben), and elegies (m2), and are very nu- 
merous. In order to give a better idea of the character of his 
poetry than can be communicated by mere description, we will 
conclude with an extract or two from his compositions. The 
following verses, which, it will be perceived, consist of couplets 
of sixteen syllables each, form the introduction to his poem en- 
titled the Royal Crown. 
rasta aus 259 Fg 1D ""Sa"jZ07 “MENS 
PMASMIND ND FNM TPS +9 by oNbw AZ Mw 
HPAs>e NE PHN I_Y «ETP oan be repey 
By rehearsing my prayer, a man may benefit ; 
For he may thereby learn purity and rectitude. 
Therein have I declared the wonders of the living God ; 
Though briefly, and not at length. 


I have made it the first of my hymns of praise, 
And called it the Royal Crown. 


This poem forms part of the Portuguese service for the Day 
of Atonement. The author begins by recounting, in glowing 
and highly poetical language, the adorable attributes of God ; 
he describes his wonderful deeds in the creation of the world; 
and lauds his goodness in the formation of angels and men. He 
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mourns over the frailty and disobedience of mankind, and con- 
cludes with a confession of his own unworthiness and an hum- 
ble supplication for divine mercy. This composition is not in 
verse, strictly speaking, but in a sort of rhymed prose, in imita- 
tion of the style adopted in the Koran and other ornate Arabic 
writings. We will give, as a specimen, the following descrip- 
tion of the celestial mhabitants, which is quite in the Arabian 
manner. 


ives): Piet Ay AI wre AN spristrye> press te nint 
pa: “Psbo9 in mm “738 on: PIB MM HIS "3 abe on rion 
php: smghb na mgt ron “ix DN: Ponds Pest: reps ant t ond 
pipwe ries “somisnhn ¢ MoED Mylan nisbs me Mw mira 
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ming miss: PNSY BQ ie ores mis" pro: mines pio 
mins sipat- nism “aun OTe" mins hae risen minds xb) mete xd 
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O Lord! who can fathom the depth of thy thoughts, when thou 
didst form from the lustre of thy divine presence, the splendor of 
souls ; and the exalted spirits, even the angels who perform thy will, 
and minister in thy presence; they are the excellent in power, and 
the mighty of the kingdom, in whose hand is the flaming sword, which 
revolveth. ‘They perform their work, whithersoever thy Spirit ‘directs 
them. They all are as polished rubies, exalted creatures ; the inner 
and the outer all view thy paths. They proceed from the holy place, 
and draw their existence from the fountain of light. They are divi- 
ded into troops, according to their standards and ensigns, as engraven 
by the pen of the ready writer. Some of them are princes, and some 
servitors ; some in hosts run backwards and forwards, they are nei- 
ther weary nor fatigued; they see, but are not seen. Some are hewn 
from the flames; some are waving winds; some are compounded of 
fire and water. ‘Some are as : coals, some as flashes of fire, 
some as lightning, and some as sparks of fire. And every troop of 
them boweth down to him who rideth upon the heavens; they all 
stand in the highest sphere, by thousands and ten thousands, divided 
into watches, observing both by night and by day the beginning of 
the watches, to arrange songs and praises to Him who is girt with 
mighty powers. They all with fear and trembling prostrate them- 
selves, and worship thee, saying, We gratefully acknewledge unto 
thee, that thou art the Lord our God, thou hast made us, we are crea- 
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tures; and we all of us are the work of thy hands. Thou art our 
Lord, and we are thy servants; thou art our Creator, and we are thy 
witnesses. 


The following extract, from the Additional Service for the 
same day, is in a more elaborate style, resembling that of Ha- 
riri and his Hebrew imitator Alcharisi.. The reader will observe 
that,in addition to the ryhmes, the two last words of each clause 
of the Reader’s portion form a close paranomasia. 
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Read.—I will extol thee,O my Strength and my Portion; when I 
come in the ardency of my pursuit and my knocking; and when I 
pour forth my supplication and my cry. Cong.— O God of my sal- 
vation, answer me when I call.” Read.—I have sought thee at morn 
and evening-time: O give ear unto my humble supplication and 
prayer ; and “sates now my iniquity and sin. Cong.—“ Return, O 

ord! and deliver ‘my soul.” Mead.—Heal, I beseech thee, the in- 
iquity of my insidious and treacherous appetites ; bind up the wounds 
of my grief and affliction: O cleanse the caul of my sinful heart. 
Cong.—“ And renew the spirit of rectitude within me.” Read.—On 
the day that I thus stand, surrounded by old and young, subdue, O 
Lord ! my obstinacy and perverseness ; for unto thee do I spread forth 
my hand, and lift up my countenance. Cong.—*“ And with tuneful 
lips my mouth shall praise thee.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Review or Quincy’s History or Harvarp University. 


By one of the Professors of Yale College. 


The History of Harvard University, by Josiah Quincy, LL.D., 
President of the University. In two volumes. Cambridge : 
John Owen. 1840. 


Tuis history, from its subject, the high character and station 
of its author, its literary execution, and the circumstances uader 
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which it comes before the public, prefers unusual claims to 
attention. It must, at first view certainly, be considered of 
indisputable authority as to all matters of fact; and destined as 
a work to be appealed to for the determination of all doubts, 
respecting any subject to which it relates. Time likewise will 
soon give it additional sanction; and, within a short period, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to question successfully its 
statements or its reasonings. Hence the importance of an early 
and free inquiry into its historical merits. If this history con- 
tains mistakes either as to facts, characters or motives, these mis- 
takes can now be most easily corrected ; and an attempt at such 
correction, if unsuccessful, so far from injuring, will strengthen 
its authority. We have no motive in making this production 
of President Quincy the subject of remark, but to determine, if 
possible, in a few instances, what is historical truth. For the 
author himself, and for the venerable institution over which he 
so honorably presides, we entertain no feelings, but those of 
respect ; but parts of this history seem to impose on us the duty 
of suggesting our doubts as to their conformity to fact; and no 
objection to this course can, we suppose, arise from any quarter, 
provided in our comments we keep within the limits, and use 
the language, of fair and honest dissent. 

It is by no means our intention or wish to enter on a general 
examination of the contents of these volumes. It is our object 
to look only at the allusions in this work to Connecticut, and 
more particularly the remarks on the origin and history of Yale 
College, in connection with a few other topics so closely allied 
to these, as not easily to be separated fromthem. Yale College 
President Quincy supposes to have owed its foundation and its 
characteristic features to a prevailing influence of the more rigid 
and strictly orthodox portion of the clergy and laity in Boston 
and the vicinity. Hence to exhibit more fully the character 
and operations of parties, at an early period, in the neighbor- 
hood of Harvard College, he has thought it necessary to mark 
some particulars in the rise and progress of the new institution 
in Connecticut; and Yale College has served the author the 
double purpose of illustrating the design and nature of domestic 
proceedings, and of giving greater prominency and of setting 
off more advantageously some bright parts of his picture by the 
strong aid of contrast. 

The great fact alleged by President Quincy as the founda- 
tion of most of his reasoning respecting the religious parties in 
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Massachusetts, so far at least as they have been connected with 
the college at Cambridge, is this, that the college was established 
on the broad principles of religious liberality, as this species of 
liberality is now understood ; or to use his own language,* that 
“ there is unquestionably a liberality of religious principle mani- 
fested in the several charters of this (Harvard) college, appar- 
ently irreconcilable with the general conduct and policy resulting 
from predominating religious opinions in that day.”” He sup- 
poses, that “ among the early emigrants, there existed men who 
were true disciples of the great principles of the Reformation, 
and who even carried them to a ee of theoretic perfection, 
scarcely exceeded in our time.” hat reason there is for this 
assumption, we may find it necessary to inquire as we proceed ; 
at present, we advert to the fact merely, that such is his opinion, 
and that it is the foundation, upon which much of his super- 
structure rests. Two religious parties, it appears from President 
Quincy’s narrative, early arose in Boston and the neighboring 
towns; one of which was formed on the principles of liberality, 
to which we have already referred, and the other was composed 
of the representatives of the more rigid Puritans of the original 
stock. The latter, from opposition to Harvard, which was the 
chosen seat of catholicism, instigated the clergy of Connecticut, 
who were predisposed to have a college of their own, to found 
such an institution on principles entirely consonant with the 
peculiar religious views in which they both agreed. This party 
of strict Calvinists in Massachusetts, therefore, must be consi- 
dered the real founders, and, in an important sense, the efficient 
patrons and supporters of the seminary, which was afterwards 
called Yale-College. This seems to be the obvious inference 
from the story told, and it appears to have been so understood 
by some who have commented on this history. 

It is a matter of some curiosity to trace the progress of events 
in Connecticut, as represented in this work, from the settlement 
of the colony to the or of its college. “The first settlers 
of Connecticut,” we are told, “hed emigrated from Massachu- 
setts for the purpose of being under a stricter form of worship, 
than they could here attain.” Of this assertion we look in vain 
for any proof. The first settlers of Connecticut certainly did 
not emigrate for the purpose of forming a closer connection 
between their religious and civil concerns. In Massachusetts, 
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the “ members of the church” only were “ freemen of the state.” 
In Connecticut, by the constitution of government adopted in 
1639, neither church-membership nor property was a necessary 
qualification for voting at elections. Among the reasons assigned 
— Hooker and his congregation, as recorded by Governor 

inthrop, and which, unless the contrary should appear, we 
ought, in the exercise of liberality, to admit as the true reasons, 
no mention is made of any wish, inclination, or “ purpose of 
being under a stricter form of worship.” The objections, like- 
wise, which were made to the removal of the emigrants to Con- 
necticut, imply no such design on their part. It was said, 
“that in point of conscience, they (Mr. Hooker and his congre- 
gation) ought not to depart from us, being knit to us in one 
body, and bound by oath to seek the welfare of this common- 
wealth. There is here something very like a denial, that there 
had been any dissension, or difference of opinion on any impor- 
tant subject, between those who wished to emigrate, and those 
who wished them to remain in Massachusetts. The only ques- 
tion seems to have been, whether the party about to remove to 
Connecticut could conscientiously separate themselves from 
those, with whom they were “ knit in one body.” If there had 
been any disagreement in religious belief or practice as the 
occasion of this removal, it must have been known to Winthrop, 
and we should find some notice of it in his faithful chronicle. 
But their purpose was, we are told, to be “under a stricter 
form of worship,” than they could attain to in Massachusetts. 
We are not certain that we correctly understand this language. 
In any sense, however, which it can bear, if it describes the 
object of the emigrants, they appear, on their arrival at their 
place of destination, to have entirely forgotten their errand. 
As to the “ form of worship,” as this phrase is generally under- 
stood, it was, as far as we can ascertain, identical in both colo- 
nies. If there was any such diversity of opinion on points of 
theology and church polity, as to induce the removal to Connec- 
ticut, we know not where todind the proof of it; and we can- 
not but think, that President Quincy is chargeable with an over- 
sight in sega Sa novel a statement without reference to his 
authorities. We are inclined to believe, that this motive to the 
first colonization of Connecticut is to be placed in the same 
catalogue with that assigned by Robertson, who says, that “ the 
rivalship between Mr. Cotton’ and Mr. Hooker, disposed the 
latter, who was least successful in this contest for fame and 
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power, to wish for some settlement at a distance from a com- 
petitor, by whom his reputation was eclipsed.” 

If we were to speculate on this subject, we should say, judg- 
ing from what the emigrants did in their new commonwealth, 
that they wished to adopt a less rigid and a less exclusive form 
of government, rather than that they were desirous of “ being 
under a stricter form of worship.” In the principles of the 
government which they instituted, they departed greatly, as 
before stated, from what they left in Massachusetts ; but in their 
form of worship, we know of no evidence that they made the 
slightest variation. In the colony of New-Haven, indeed, the 
Massachusetts principle of suffrage was at first adopted, but 
after about twenty-five years, it was abandoned ; and this, thirty 
years before the charter of Massachusetts, granted by William 
and Mary ; by which the people of that province, in their polite 
ical institutions, became in part conformed to the more free and 
liberal gene of their neighbors. But we have here no busi- 
ness with conjecture. According to Winthrop, the “ principal 


reasons” for the removal of the new colony to Connecticut 
were “their want of accommodation for their cattle,’ “the 
fruitfulness and commodiousness of Connecticut, and the danger 
of having it possessed by others, Dutch or English,” and though 


last, we presume, not least, “ the strong bent of their spirits to 
remove thither.” Any attempt to look beyond these reasons, 
and to discover others more recondite, and especially such as 
throw some discredit on the enterprise, we consider altogether 
gratuitous. 

But President Quincy proceeds: “ A desire had long existed 
in that colony (Connecticut) for the establishment in it of a 
** school of the prophets,” constructed with reference to their 
peculiar religious views. To this object the crisis of affairs in 
Massachusetts was deemed favorable, and measures were adopt- 
ed for founding such an institution in the neighborhood of 
New-Haven.” It is true, that Mr. Davenport very early had 
a project for establishing a college in the colony of New- 
Haven, and some funds were collected for this purpose ; but it 
was urged in opposition to his favorite scheme, and evidently 
on good grounds, that one such seminary was, at that time, 
enough for New-England, and the design was not prosecuted. 
Both Connecticut and New-Haven united cordially in the sup- 
port of the college at Cambridge, and their contributions, as 
will appear more fully hereafter, were proportioned to their 
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ability. But the plan of building up a college in Connecticut 
was never abandoned ; it was merely postponed to a period, 
when the increase of population and of wealth should render its 
execution more necessary and practicable. But when, or where, 
the proposed seminary was denominated by the Connecticut 
clergy the “school of the prophets,” or as President Quincy 
calls it in another place, the “ school of the church,” we know 
not. If the author intended here to intimate, that this appel- 
lation was selected as more exactly descriptive of the object of 
the proposed institution, and that it is language which in any 
degree characterizes the clergy of Connecticut at that period, he 
is altogether in error. There is no document, with which we 
are acquainted, proceeding from any public body, either eccle- 
siastical or civil in Connecticut, which gives this name of “ school 
of the prophets,” or that of “ school of the church” to a college. 
Mr. Davenport aimed to establish “a college,” which should 
be, “ for the education of youth in good literature, to fit them 
for public service in church and commonwealth.” Similar 
phraseology is used in the first charter of Yale College. 
* School of the church” was proposed in a plan drawn up evi- 
dently in Boston, as a name to be given to the projected insti- 
tution in Connecticut, and individuals may have adopted this 
language from that source, but it is not the language of official 
papers. 

But what were the “ peculiar religious views” of the clergy 
of Connecticut, to which President Quincy refers, in conformity 
with which they were desirous of constructing their college ? 
That there was any peculiarity in their religious views appli- 
cable to this case, in the sense in which the author intends, is, 
so far as we know, without proof. They had united cordially 
with their brethren in Massachusetts in the proceedings of the 
synod at Cambridge in 1649; nor does it appear from the 
Saybrook Confession of Faith, adopted in 1708, that any such 
change, in the mean time, had occurred, as to give the least 
countenance to the supposition, that “ peculiar religious views ”’ 
were entertained by them. It is certain that among the reasons 

ublicly assigned for instituting a college in Connecticut, there 
is no mention of any diversity of theological opinions. If there 
were religious parties in Massachusetts, it is not improbable 
that there were those in Connecticut who more or less sympa ~ 
thized with them; but that the stricter part of Calvinists in 
Massachusetts had a predominant influence in Connecticut’ 
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is a point not easy to establish ; as we think will appear clearly 
in the sequel. 

The narrative proceeds: “ Among the firmest adherents to the 
doctrines of the early New-England churches, were Sewall, af- 
terwards Chief Justice, and Addington, then secretary of state. 
They were both statesmen of the old charter caste, in whom the 
characters of politician and theologian were combined in nearly 
equal proportions. Both were dissatisfied with the state of 
things in Harvard college. Both were zealous and vigorous 
defenders of the doctrines of the early Congregational church. 
To these statesmen the clergy of Connecticut applied for the 
draft of a charter for their proposed institution ; and received 
from them an instrument, not founded, like the charters of Har- 
vard, on ‘the instituting, guiding and furthering of the said 
college, and the several members thereof, from time to time, in 
piety, morality and open but on something which they, 
doubtless, deemed more safe and scriptural, ‘ the reciting me- 
moriter the ‘ Assembly’s Catechism’ in Latin, Dr. Ames’s ‘ Me- 
dulla,’ and also his ‘ Cases of Conscience,’ accompanied on the 
Sabbath by expositions of practical theology, and the repeating 
of sermons by the undergraduates ; and on week days by read- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures according to the laudable 


order and usage of Harvard College.” 

That Chief Justice Sewall and Secretary Addington inserted 
an article of this kind in their draft of a charter has not before, 
we believe, been made public in any printed work. President 
Quincy must have had a copy of their draft, which he probably 
found among the ag of Judge Sewall. The article, how- 

e 


ever, referred to, differs widely from the above representation 
of it, and in the original paper is as follows: 

“ And whereas the principles of the Christian Protestant re- 
ligion are excellently comprised in the Confession of Faith com- 
posed by the Reverend Assembly of Divines sitting at West- 
minster, and the learned and judicious Dr. Ames in his Medulla 
Theologi, the Rector of the said school is to give in charge 
and take special care, that the said books be diligently read in 
the Latin tongue, and well studied by all scholars educated in 
the said school.” Here it will be noticed, that there is nothing 
about “reciting memoriter the Assembly’s Catechism,” nothing 
about Ames’s “ Cases of Conscience,” nothing about “ exposi- 
tions of practical theology,” or “reading and expounding the 
Scriptures.” President Quincy adds: “ The founders of the col- 
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lege in Connecticut ponies, without any material alterations, 
the draft made by Sewall and Addington.” The reader is thus 
left necessarily to infer, that what, as he says, was proposed by 
Sewall and Addington, was included in the charter granted by 
the legislature of the colony; for no one could imagine, that 
President Quincy would consider the omission of that, to which 
he has given such prominency, as no “ material alteration.” 
Thus the author has not only given a representation of the ar- 
ticle differing greatly from the fact, but has left an impression 
respecting the charter still more erroneous. The article was en- 
tirely rejected ;—the charter contains no trace of it whatever. 

That the subject of this charter may be fully understood, it 
is necessary to give a short narrative of facts respecting its ori- 
gin. While the clergy of Connecticut in 1700 were delibera- 
ting on the plan of a college of their own, a communication 
was made to them, entitled “ Proposals for erecting a Univer- 
sity in the renowned Colony of Connecticut, humbly offered by 
a hearty, though unknown, well-wisher to the welfare of that 
religious Colony.” This paper contained a plan of a college to 
be erected by a general synod of the consociated churches of 
Connecticut. The synod was to have influence in all elections, 
so far as should be necessary for the preservation of orthodoxy. 
This college was to be called the “school of the church,” and 
numerous regulations were proposed for its management. These 
eerreen were sent to the Rev. Mr. Noyes of Stonington, the 

ev. Mr. Buckingham of Saybrook, and the Rev. Mr. Pierpont 
of New Haven. They were evidently not of Connecticut origin, 
and there is no place from which they could, with so much 
probability have come, as from Boston. From the coincidence 
of language and views in this project with what appears in the 
letters of Sewall, there is no room to doubt that he was in some 
way concerned in framing it. Addington may have lent his aid 
in devising and forwarding these “ proposals,” and, for aught 
we know, Cotton Mather likewise. 

But this scheme, by whomsoever projected, found no favor in 
Connecticut. We can discover no evidence that any effort was 
made to carry it into execution, or that it was approved of by 
a single individual. This paper, though in form anonymous, 
was undoubtedly known to have come directly or indirectly from 
Sewall and others of his party; which fact might have led to 
the subsequent correspondence. In the mean time, the clergy 
of Connecticut had designated ten of their number to stand as 
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“ trustees or undertakers to found, erect and govern a college.” 
These ten clergymen met and proceeded to execute their com- 
mission. They constituted themselves a ‘ quasi corporation,” 
as they believed themselves to have a right to do by common 
law. They soon, however, concluded that it was expedient to 
have a charter from the colonial legislature, and as they had 
been in correspondence with Judge Sewall, though they had 
rejected the “ Proposals,” they invited him and Secretary Ad- 
dington to send them a draft of such an instrument, as might 
suit their purpose. 

While the legislature was in session in New-Haven in Octo- 
ber, 1701,“ a large number of ministers and others’”’ petitioned, 
that “full liberty and privilege might be granted to the said 
undertakers” to erect a “ collegiate school.” After the subject 
had been fully discussed, and as it appears, every important 
point had been settled, the draft, which had been solicited, ar- 
rived. The letter inclosing it was not dated, as President Quincy 
infers, “‘ about the end of 1700 or the beginning of 1701,” but 
the 6th of October of the latter year ; three days only before 
the charter actually agreed upon received the legislative sanc- 
tion. The date of the charter is October 9th, 1701. That the 
draft should have been brought from Boston to New-Haven, at 
that time, in three days, is sufficiently remarkable; but that it 
should in this short space have been conveyed such a distance, 
been fully considered by the trustees, and have passed through 
the forms of legislation, is explicable only on the supposition, 
that all the principles of the charter had been before discussed 
and determined on, and that all, which was necessary on the 
arrival of the draft from Boston, was the final legislative action. 
This is made certain by a comparison of the draft of Sewall and 
Addington, with the charter which was adopted. 

In the draft from Boston there are three things, and but three, 
which mark it as at all peculiar. These are, the legislaturei 
made the founder of the college ; the board of trustees is made 
to consist of both clerical and lay members; and the teaching 
of the Assembly’s Catechism and Ames’s Medulla is made im- 
perative. In the letter accompanying the draft, Sewall and 
Addington recommend the introduction of some kind of “ visita- 
tion,” which, in their view, would be “ exceedingly proper and 
beneficial.” It is remarkable, that the trustees adopted not one 
of these suggestions, thus showing most conclusively, that they 
had a plan of their own, and that their correspondence with gen- 
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tlemen in Boston had no influence on their final determination. 
This will appear if we look more particularly at the documents. 
In Sewall and Addington’s draft, the language is: “ Be it 
enacted by the Governor and Company, &c., that there be a 
collegiate school forthwith founded and set up, &c.” In the 
charter it is: “ Be it enacted, &c., that there be, and hereby is, 
full liberty, right and privilege granted unto the Rev. Mr. 
James Noyes, &c., proposed to stand as trustees, partners, or 
undertakers for the said school, to them and their successors, to 
erect, form, direct, order, establish, improve, and at all times, in 
all suitable ways, for the future, to encourage the said school, 
&c.” It is evident that the trustees wished to be themselves the 
founders, and acted on the principle, that, “a license to found, 
and a charter of incorporation are in their own nature distinct.” 
The legislature likewise, in a subsequent clause, recognize the 
school as already founded in fact. This was thought by the 
original trustees, and it has been thought by others since, a very 
important point, and in reference to it they received no aid from 
Sewall and Addington. This matter must have been fully set- 
tled before the arrival of the draft. The same is true of the 
provision in the act of the legislature, which limits the trustees 
in the choice of successors to “ ministers of the gospel ;”’ in the 
draft there was a clause for the admission of lay members. The 
rejection of the article respecting the Assembly’s catechism and 
Ames’s Medulla has been already mentioned. The recommen- 
dation of a board of visitors was rejected likewise. The trus- 
tees undoubtedly considered such a board as a piece of cumbrous 
machinery, fitted to embarrass, rather than facilitate their opera- 
tions. In this they judged right; and the present generation 
can hardly be sufficiently grateful, that the founders in this re- 
spect took the plain path of common sense. However useful a 
board of overseers may have been at Harvard, and on this point 
we are wholly incompetent to give any opinion, at Yale it would 
have been the ruin of the institution. The college never could 
have survived the disputes and divisions, which such a body, as 
it must have been constituted, would have excited and perpetu- 
ated in its concerns. 

Perhaps it may be asked here, what use of Sewall and Ad- 
dington’s draft did the trustees make ? Ass it arrived obviously 
at the last moment, in which it could be used at all, the trustees, 
probably that they might not appear entirely to neglect their 
Boston friends, took the preamble of the draft, not however 
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without important verbal alterations ; and they took also several 
other clauses usual in such instruments, but varying and improv- 
ing the language throughout. They wefe indebted to this 
communication, so far as we can discover, for no principle, sug- 
gestion or hint, which altered their original purpose. The 
trustees were, without doubt, willing to receive the advice of 
others, and to give it full consideration; but the college was 
one of their own designing, and was modified in no respect, 
either in its form or character, by any foreign counsel or inter- 
ference. So far also was the favor of the “ stricter sect of Calvin- 
ists” in Boston from being, as President Quincy supposes, “ an 
“element of worldly prosperity and success” to the new insti- 
tution, that while very considerable sums were received by 
Harvard from Connecticut, not a shilling was received for more 
than a century by Yale from any part of Massachusetts ; nor 
do we find any evidence, that a single student from the eastern 
part of Massachusetts came to Yale college, for more than 
forty years after its establishment. Those also, who first entered 
from that quarter, did so, much against their own inclination and 
the earnest desire of their friends ; having been denied admittance 
into Harvard College, on account of their religious opinions. We 
shall have occasion to go into some detail on this subject here- 
after. But does not President Clap say, that the legislature 
“established the act or charter drawn up by Mr. Secretary 
Addington, with some small additions and alterations?” He 
does say so; and hence probably President Quincy’s mistake ; 
though, as he seems to have had both the draft and the charter 
under his eye, we are surprised that he did not notice the great 
difference of thetwodocuments. How President Clap hecliliave 
expressed himself as he does, we are unable to explain. Some 
of these variations involved principles, which he certainly con- 
sidered of the utmost importance. Others, besides President 
Quincy, relying on the wonted accuracy of President Clap, have 
adopted his account, evidently without examination. But how 
far this account is accordant with fact, any one can judge for 
himself from the above comparison of the two papers. 

But it will be said, that though President Quincy’s represen- 
tation of what Chief Justice Sewall and Secretary Addington 
proposed to be made, and of what was made, a part of the 
charter of the college in Connecticut, is erroneous, yet it is not 
very inaccurate, as an account of the first rules adopted by the 
trustees for the management of the seminary. This is true ; 
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and President Quincy seems to have made his statement, with 
President Clap’s History of Yale College, or Trumbull’s History 
of Connecticut before him ; in both of which works the direc- 
tions for religious insfruction are expressly mentioned as rules 
of the trustees, and in neither is there any intimation, that they 
were enjoined by the charter. The trustees ordered, that the 
Rector “shall take effectual care, that the said students be 
weekly, at such seasons as he shall see cause to appoint, caused 
memoriter to recite the Assembly’s Catechism in Latin, and 
Ames’s Theological Theses, of which, as also Ames’s Cases 
of Conscience, he shall make, or cause to be made, from time 
to time, such explanations, as may, through the blessing of God, 
be most conducive to their establishment in the principles of 
the Christian Protestant religion.” They ordered likewise, that 
the Rector shall cause the Scriptures daily, except on the 
Sabbath, morning and evening, to be read by the students at 
the times of prayer in the school, according to the laudable 
order and usage of Harvard College, making exposition upon 
the same :” and upon the Sabbath, that he “ shall either ex- 
pound practical theology, or cause the non-graduated students 
to repeat sermons.” President Quincy supposes that the men- 
tion of the “ order and usage of Harvard College” had reference 
to the “ expounding” of the Scriptures by the President, which 
had there fallen into some neglect: and that Sewall and 
Addington were particularly instrumental in having this matter 
put right in Connecticut, and wished to have it secured by 
charter. It will be seen, however, by looking at the article 
which they prepared for the charter, that there is no allusion 
to this matter of “ expounding ;” and in the order itself, the 
reference to the “laudable usage of Harvard College” is re- 
stricted to the reading of the Scriptures “ by the students at the 
times of prayer.” That Sewall and Addington took an interest 
in this subject is true. In their letter to the trustees in which 
their draft of a charter was inclosed, they say: “ we make no 
doubt you will oblige the Rector to expound the Scriptures 
diligently morning and evening.” If they had thought it ex- 
pedient that a provision to this effect should be included in the 
charter, their article would have contained it. 

In establishing the regulations mentioned above, it was, 
without doubt, one great object of the trustees, to satisfy the 
public at the outset, as to the course of religious instruction, 
which was to be pursued in the new Collegiate School. To 
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effect this, they seem to have judged it expedient, to conform 
their seminary in this, as well as in other respects, as far 4s was 
in their power, to the older college at Cambridge. If they 
wished to satisfy their correspondents in Boston, as to char- 
ter provisions on this subject, the manner of doing it was 
somewhat equivocal; as Sewall and Addington would see, 
that their favorite points were secured in no other way, than 
they were at Cambridge; with the state of things at which 
place, according to President Quincy, they were dissatisfied. 
That the rules adopted by the trustees were merely a transcript 
of those at that time in force in Harvard College, there is abun- 
dant proof in these volumes. 

In the ninth chapter of this work, we have a general view of 
“the course of studies and the degree of literary instruction ” in 
Harvard in the early period of its history. “The exer- 
cises of the students,” we are told, “ had the aspect of a theolo- 
gical rather than a literary institution. They were practised 
twice a day in reading the Scriptures, giving an account of their 
proficiency and experience in practical and spiritual truths, ac- 
companied by theoretical observations on the language and logic 
of the sacred writings. They were carefully to attend God’s 
ordinances, and be examined on their profiting ; commonplacing 
the sermons and repeating them publicly in the Hall.” It is ad- 
ded: “in every year and every week of the college course, 
every class was practised in the Bible and catechetical divinity.” 
A sketch is likewise given of the course of study in other de- 
partments of learning ; and it is then said: “ such were the'prin- 
ciples of education established in the college under the author- 
ity of Dunster. Nor does it appear, that they were materially 
changed during the whole of the seventeenth century ;” that is, 
to the time of the founding of Yale College. 

In the year 1723, various inquiries were made by the board 
of overseers respecting the state of the college, more particularly 
in reference to its religious and moral condition. These inqui- 
ries were arranged under ten different heads; two of which only 
are immediately to our purpose. The third inquiry was: “ How 
are the Saturday exercises performed, and are the great concerns 
of their souls duly inculcated on the youth?” To this it was 
replied, that the Greek Catechism is recited by the Freshmen 
without exposition. Wollebius’s and Ames’s Systems of Divin- 
ity by the other classes with exposition on Saturdays; and repe- 
titions of the sermons of the foregoing Sabbath are made by the 
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students on Saturday evenings, when the president is present.” 
The fifth inquiry was: “ Whether the aloe Scriptures be daily 
read in the hall, and how often expounded ?”’ It was answered, 
“that the Scriptures are read in the hall, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, when the president is present, and 
once a week expounded by the president.” Previous to 1708, 
the practice of obliging the undergraduates to read portions of 
the Scriptures from Latin or English into Greek, at morning or 
evening service, had been discontinued. On the accession of 
President Leverett, this “ ancient and laudable practice was re- 
vived.” In an official report of the regular exercises of the 
students, in 1726, “ Wollebius’s Divinity” and “ Ames’s Me- 
dulla” have a conspicuous place.* 

Let the reader now compare this system of religious instruc- 
tion with that of Yale College, as stated above, and he will see 
they are the same, with very few and immaterial variations. 
This is what might have been expected. All the trustees, with 
the exception of the Rev. Mr. Buckingham of Saybrook, were 
graduates of Harvard. They evidently retained a Strong regard 
for their Alma Mater, and in bringing into operation their new 
college, were disposed to make Harvard their pattern, as far as 
circumstances would permit. It is an important fact illustrative 


of their feelings towards the older seminary, that they estab- 
lished no general laws, or very few, for the government of the 
students, for more than forty years after the founding of the col- 
lege. The rector and tutors were referred to the laws and 
usages of Harvard College for their = Here is no evidence 


of disaffection, no indication of a feeling of opposition to the 
college at Cambridge. The trustees adopted a system with 
which they were familiar, in which they had themselves been 
educated ; and they appear to have thought, that there was no 
way in which they could so effectually recommend the rising 
institution to the public, as by copying after one, in which there 
was such general confidence. 

In the theological course, adopted first at Cambridge, and af- 
terwards in the college of Connecticut, we see nothing very pe- 
culiar. Is not the Scotch Confession the ground of all theolo- 
gical instruction, in the universities of Scotland; and the thirty- 
nine articles in the universities of England? The church cate- 
chism is, we believe, taught, if not in the universities, in the 


* Vol. I. p. 439—441. 
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great schools of the kingdom, in some portions of each in Latin, 
and in others, perhaps, in Greek. Among the first — 
made by the trustees of William and Mary College in Virginia, 
was this, that in the grammar school attached to the college 
all the scholars should learn the church catechism, in the Eng- 
lish language, and that those who were more advanced in their 
studies should learn it in Latin.* It was likewise ordered, that 
on Saturdays and holydays, lessons should be set in Castalio’s 
Dialogues, or Buchanan’s version of the Psalms, or some other 
book of religious instruction, approved of at least by the presi- 
dent and master, to be recited in the morning on Mondays, and 
days next after the holydays.~— In New England the West- 
minster catechism was the undisputed standard of orthodoxy ; 
and Ames and Wollebius were considered two of the most able 
expounders of the same system. The Assembly’s catechism in 
Latin, we believe, has been recited likewise in the college of 
New Jersey. 

That there was in 1700 some opposition in Boston to Har- 
vard, is clearly proved by what President Quincy has pub- 
lished. But that this opposition took a decided form in Connec- 
ticut is without proof. The strongest testimony to this point 
adduced by President Quincy is found in an extract of a letter 
from the Rev. Moses Noyes of Lyme, to Judge Sewall, in 1723. 
He says “it was a wrong step when the trustees, by the assist- 
ance of great men, removed the college from Saybrook, and a 
worse, when they put in Mr. Cutler for rector. The first mov- 
ers for a college in Connecticut alleged this as a reason, because 
the college at Cambridge was under the tutelage of latitudina- 
rians ; but how well they mended, the event sadly manifests.”’f 
That the language of the disaffected in Boston should be re- 
peated to some extent in Connecticut, when the establishment 
of the new college was in agitation, was a matter of course. 
But the testimony of Mr. Noyes ought to be received with some 


* Curabit etiam ludi-magister, ut Catechismum Anglicanum 
lingua vulgari omnes addiscant ; provectiores etiam in Lingua 
Latina. 

+ Diebus Saturni et profestis, lectio prescribatur sacra ex 
Castalionis Dialogis aut Buchanani Psaimorum Paraphrasi, aut 
quocunque alio fibro pio, a preside et ludimagistro saltem 
a que diebus Lune et post festa mane reddatur. 

} Vol. II. p. 462. 
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ains of abatement. Mr. Noyes lived in the neighborhood of 

aybrook, was himself one of the trustees, and had at first op- 
posed the removal of the college from that town. Having been 
defeated in his efforts, and having reluctantly given his assent 
to the proposed measure, in this letter to Judge Sewall, he evi- 
dently wrote with the feelings produced by recent disappoint- 
ment. The real disposition of the original trustees towards 
Harvard is to be looked for rather in their treatment of Judge 
Sewall and Secretary Addington, which was barely civil, and 
in the uniform regard which they manifested to that institution. 
In 1725, the trustees, Mr. Noyes being absent, by a unanimous 
vote invited the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth, Hollis Professor of 
Divinity in Harvard College, to the office of rector; and as he 
declined the place, private negotiations were immediately com- 
menced with Mr. Henry Flynt, a tutor in the same college, to 
induce him to become rector of Yale. This attempt was like- 
wise unsuccessful. These proceedings show, how little real ap- 
prehension there was then at New-Haven, Mr. Noyes’s letter 
notwithstanding, about the theology of the “ latitudinarians” at 
Cambridge. One half of the original trustees were in the board, 
at the time Mr. Cutler was elected rector; and three of the 
number, at the election of Professor Wigglesworth. 

But it may be useful to look a little more closely at the theo- 
logical course in the college of Connecticut, so particularly no- 
ticed by President Quincy, and compare it with that of the col- 
lege at Cambridge. The trustees of the former directed that 
the students should recite the Assembly’s Catechism memoriter 
in Latin. In the latter, every class was practised every year, 
and every week of the college course in catechetical divinity. 
The catechism was recited by the Freshmen in Greek, and with- 
out doubt memoriter. What more probable, than that the 
“ Catechism of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster ” was 
the catechism in question. This catechism was in the 
highest repute in Massachusetts, as well as in Connecticut, was 
universally taught in families; and if “catechetical divinity” 
made a part of the college course, what other manual would 
have been adopted in preference to that of the Westminster di- 
vines? We have now before us a copy of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, in Greek and Latin, which was used in sev- 
eral successive classes in Yale College. What other cate- 
chism in Greek was there, which could have been used at Har- 
vard? Yale College, then, in using this catechism, imitated 
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Harvard. At Harvard, the catechism was recited by the Fresh- 
men in Greek, at Yale, by all classes in Latin; a difference, the 
importance and ground of which, we will not undertake to de- 
termine. 

At Yale, “ Ames’s Theological Theses” were recited; at 
Harvard, “ Ames’s System of Divinity.” “ Ames’s Medulla” is 
meant in both cases. It seems, that at Harvard, previous to 
1723, Wollebius had been called in as an auxiliary to Ames. 
In Yale College, about the same time, the “ Compendium Theo- 
logie Christiane” of Wollebius was a text-book; proving, 
what before, perhaps, was sufficiently evident, that the course 
of studies in the latter institution was regularly conformed to 
that of the former. At Yale, the students heard explanations 
of “ Ames’s Cases of Conscience ;” at Harvard, they gave an 
account of “their proficiency and experience in practical and 
spiritual truths,’ were required “to attend God’s ordinances, 
and be examined on their profiting.” The actual process in 
the two cases was probably nearly the same. We can see here, 
however, no indications of any “ stricter form’ in Connecticut, 
than in Massachusetts. As to reading and expounding the 
Scriptures, and repeating sermons, the course in the two colleges 
was the same. Why “the “ae in Connecticut began to be 
deemed by the stricter sect of Calvinists the stronghold of their 
opinions” does not appear. Ifin Harvard, a “ catholic and lib- 
eral spirit” was “ its vital principle and distinguishing charac- 
teristic,”’—and we are not now questioning the fact,—what 
proof has been yet presented, that the same spirit did not exist 
in Yale ?—If in Harvard there was no “ form of sound words,” 
no “ creed,” no “ catechism,” no “ medulla theologie” “ estab- 
lished as a standard of religious faith, to which every one, en- 
tering on an office of government and instruction, was required 
to swear and subscribe, and, at the hazard of perjury and hy- 
pocrisy, under the combined temptations of loss of place, of caste 
and x 4 ta at stated periods to renew his oath and subscrip- 
tion,” —neither was there at Yale. If the regulations of Har- 
vard show no “shackle for the human soul,’ neither do the 
regulations of Yale show any such thing there. If“ the first 
constitution of Harvard College, established in 1642, in enume- 
rating the powers granted and the objects proposed to be at- 
tained by its foundation, makes use of these simple and memo 
rable terms :” “To make and establish all such orders, statutes 
and constitutions, as they shall see necessary for the instituting, 
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guiding and furthering of the said college, and the several mem- 

rs thereof, from time to time, in piety, morality and learn- 
ing ;” the first charter of Yale College authorizes the establish- 
ment of a school, “ wherein youth may be instructed in the arts 
and sciences, who through the blessing of Almighty God may 
be fitted for public employments both in church and civil state.” 
If there is proof of a “ catholic spirit” in the one case, why not 
in the other ? 

But perhaps at Yale, in elections, inquiry was made as to the 
belief of individual candidates. How was it at Harvard? In 
1737, when the Rev. Mr. Holyoke of Marblehead was a candi- 
date for the Presidency, Governor Belcher is related* to have 
inquired of the Rev. John Barnard: “ Can you vouch for Mr. 
Holyoke’s Calvinistic principles?’ To which question Mr. 
Barnard replied : “ If more than thirty years intimacy, and more 
than twenty years living with him, and scores of times hearing 
him preach can lead me into the knowledge of a man’s princi- 
ples, I think Mr. Holyoke as orthodox a Calvinist as any man ; 
though I look upon him as too much of a gentleman, and of too 
catholic a temper to cram his principles down another man’s 
throat.” “Then,” said his excellency, “ I believe he must be the 
man.” And accordingly he was the man, and was elected in 
both boards unanimously. We suppose, that in the selection 
of the ten clergymen who composed the first board of trustees 
in Yale College, satisfactory evidence was required that each 
individual was “ as orthodox a Calvinist as any man,” and that 
all, or most, of this board were not of as “ catholic a temper” 
as President Holyoke we have no reason to believe. The Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge of Hartford, one of the first trustees, cer- 
tainly sympathized with the party in Boston, considered as lib- 
eral by President Quincy, and there is no ground for the suppo- 
sition, that he was singular in this respect. The board, as a 
body, is indirectly represented by Mr. Noyes, soon after, as con- 
sisting of “ Latitudinarians,” like those who had the direction 
of the college at Cambridge. If suspicion of a man’s orthodoxy 
is sufficient to prove him of a “catholic spirit,” the President 
and Fellows of Yale College have strong support of this kind ; 
since from the time Mr. Noyes wrote his letter to Judge Sewall 
in 1723, and perhaps from a much earlier period, there has never 
been a day, when that body have not lain under the imputa- 


* Vol. Il. p. 7. 
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tion from some quarter or other, of having, more or less, “ de- 
parted from the faith.” 

But can it be true, that the first trustees of Yale College were 
“liberal” and “ catholic,” in the sense in which these epithets 
are used by President Quincy? If we correctly apprehend his 
meaning, he would be understood to say, that the founders of 
Harvard College designedly gave it a constitution which, so far 
as any provision of the charter was concerned, would admit of 
its easily passing into the hands of any sect of religionists, who 
could use the words “ piety’? and “ godliness ;” and that in ma- 
king their ‘etnaentel arrangements, they had this object dis- 
tinctly in view. This we do not believe to have been the fact 
in Connecticut ; and yet every argument adduced to prove it to 
have been true at Harvard is equally cogent to prove it to have 
been true at Yale. The first trustees of the latter college had 
the proposition distinctly before them, to insert a provision in 
their charter, that strict Calvinism should be taught; and on 
consideration, they rejected it. Not that they were not Calvin- 
ists, or did not intend to make their own system of faith the 
ground of religious instruction. They undoubtedly supposed, 
that they were abundantly secured in another way. “They 
were as orthodox Calvinists as any men,” but, like President 
Holyoke, were not disposed to adopt “new measures.” 

The question here, we wish it understood, is not how far the 
present directors of either Harvard or Yale, in the management 
of their respective institutions, are bound to respect the religious 
opinions of their founders ; or whether they are bound at all. 
These questions are of entircly a different character from that 
which we are about to consider, and would lead to a discussion, 
on which we have no inclination at present to enter. The in- 
quiry will be simply as to the matter of fact, whether the found- 
ers of Harvard College were “ liberal’? in the sense above ex- 
plained? In our opinion, the reasoning of President Quincy 
on this point is inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 


[To be continued.] 





Anglo-Saxon Literature. 


“ARTICLE IX. 
Aneto-Saxon LiTeraTurRE. 


Tue Saxon part of the English language has, as yet, attracted 
but little attention in the United States. The causes of this 
neglect are obvious. The importance of studying the language, 
as a whole, or any part of it, has not been deeply felt. Our 
institutions of learning have been tardy in making provision for 
the radical study of the vernacular speech. Professors of the 
English language have not, in general, formed a part of the 
corps of instruction in a college. If the subject has received 
any degree of attention, it has been indirect and ineffectual. 
The history of the language, its structure, its various dialects 
have been considered as falling into the province of the anti- 
quarian, rather than as being a matter of intense interest, and 
of great practical value to the general student. In our semina- 
ries, the subject has been conjoined with, or appended to the 
department of oratory or belles-lettres, as if unworthy to stand 
on independent ground. 

Again, the influence of certain writers has been unfavorable to 
the development of the original elements of the language. 
They have bowed down before Latin or Frenchidols. In their 
zeal for high-sounding periods, or the polysyllabic march of 
a sentence, they have overlooked that which imparts to the 
language its masculine energy, its iron strength, its wedge-like 
force. Writers, like Dr. Johnson and Gibbon, have exerted a 
pernicious influence.* Their peculiarities are precisely such as 
attract the admiration of the young, at the period when the 
style is in a process of formation. It is singular that a man of 
so much acumen as the great lexicographer, who, in his con- 
versation, showed such powers of irony and sarcasm, who, in 
other words, possessed qualities of mind which naturally seek 


* The recent editor of Gibbon, Mr. Milman, has some of 
the faults of his author. Inthe History of Christianity, his 
style is ea | faulty. Not afew sentences are wretchedly 
ungrammatical. The history is, in many respects, very inter- 
esting. 
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short and pithy modes of expression, should have employed, in 
his written compositions, such a rotund and ponderous .Latin 
terminology. The influence of Burke’s writings has been, in a 
degree, like that of Dr. Johnson’s. Robert Hall’s style, though 
it combines distinguished excellencies, is still wanting in the 
force and simplicity which is the result of familiarity with the 
Saxon elements. His conversation and his ordinary style of 
preaching were not chargeable with this fault, at least in an 
equal degree. 

We shall, perhaps, be pardoned in referring to two indivi- 
duals in our own country, who have illustrated what may be 
called the Roman and the Saxon styles of composition. Dr. 
Dwight, in his more elaborate discourses, like the one which 
was preached before the American Board for Foreign Missions, 
has the pomp and stateliness of a well trained Castilian. Poly- 
syllables roll along in imperial magnificence. On the other 
hand, Dr. Beecher has the sententious brevity, the point, the 
fiery glow of one who has smelted the ore in the native mines ; 
who determines, with a sort of blacksmith energy, to force an 
instant entrance into the citadel of the conscience. Hence he 
uses hot shot and hand-grenades, rather than the thundering 
cannon. 

We do not intend, by these remarks, to decry the use of 
Latin and French words. It is the honor of the English Jan- 
guage, that it isa mixed one, that it has gathered the spoils of 
many realms and tongues. It is a poor conceit, which would 
confine a writer to words of one or two letters. There are 
thoughts and feelings which refuse to be compressed into mono- 
syllables. There arespecies of compositions which demand, for 
their full effect, that they should be clothed in the Roman toga. 
The English translation of the Bible is celebrated for its thorough 
Saxon character. Yet, when occasion calls, the venerable 
translators resort to their Gallic and Italian neighbors. What 
can be more perfectly Latin than the version of some of the 
sublimer passages in the Apocalypse ? 

Another cause of the neglect of the Anglo-Saxon may be 
traced to the common impression that we are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with it already. We may not be able to read the 
letters ; we may possess no Saxon dictionary ; we may not have 
looked into any author anterior to Chaucer, or, perhaps, to 
Shakspeare; we may have never analyzed the language 
into its original elements, and yet we may deceive ourselves 

i 
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with the impression that we understand the Anglo-Saxon, 
because we can write tolerably good English. But a perfect 
mastery of the latter depends on a ar study of the former. 
An acquaintance with the dialect of Alfred and of Alfric would 
enlarge our vocabulary, would amplify the knowledge which 
we ond have; would give significance to terms which we 
now lazily utter, with but a dim apprehension that they mean 
any thing; and, in short, would show us how rich our mother 
dialect is. We need to enliven and enlarge our most current 
and familiar ideas, lest they should become stagnant and nothing 
worth. 

We may mention, as an additional reason for the want of 
interest in Saxon studies, the difficulty which has existed, until 
very recently, of procuring the suitable apparatus of grammars, 
lexicons, etc. The works of Hickes, Lye, and some others 
have, indeed, long been found in some of our large libraries. 
But where these volumes are accessible, scarcely any thing could 
be more unattractive. They contain treasures of knowledge, 
but to the beginner exceedingly uncouth and repulsive. 

Within a few years, however, this want has been supplied. 
A new zest for the study of the Anglo-Saxon has been awak- 
ened in England. Several individuals, most of them now 
living, have given us good fruits, as the result of their industri- 
ous and well-directed labors. A number of distinguished scho- 
lars on the continent have earnestly and successfully co-operated, 
In the following pages we propose to give a brief account of 
these labors, or, of the present condition of Anglo-Saxon 
studies in England. A slight retrospect of its past history may 
not be unacceptable.* 

* A brief article on this subject was inserted in Vol X. of the 
Bibl. Repos., first series, pp. 386—398. We shall endeavor 
not to repeat the statements made in that article. Since that 
was published, however, great advances have been made in 
Enlgand in Anglo-Saxon studies, and several valuable books 
have been issued. Among these are Dr. Bosworth’s Diction- 
ary, in 930 pages large octavo, and Petheram’s Anglo-Saxon 
Literature in England. We have drawn freely from these vol- 
umes, especially from the last named. We have also before us 
Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons ; and several Anglo- 
Saxon grammars, Rev. Henry Soames’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, the Deutsche Grammatik of Grimm of Géttin- 
gen, and the various reviews and notices which have recently 
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Whether the Saxons, on their invasion of Britain, possessed 
a knowledge of written language, has been much disputed. 
Like most of the Teutonic race, they employed Runes to record 
their events. After the conversion of the Britons to Christianity, 
the Roman Missionaries taught them to write in the manner to 
which they had been accustomed. Hence the origin of what 
we now term the Anglo-Saxon letters; but there are three only 
which strictly possess that character, and they are derived 
apparently from the ancient Runes. These are equivalent to 
ourth,dh and w. What we term the Saxon alphabet was that 
which was in general use in England from the 13th to the 16th 
century. The first school established in England was at Can- 
terbury, at the beginning of the 7th century. Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, who assisted Augustine in promoting the conversion of 
the people, was the author of the first written Anglo-Saxon 
laws, which have descended to us, or which are known to have 
been established. Theodore, ordained Archbishop of Canterbury 
near the close of the 7th century, in conjunction with his friend 
Adrian, brought over many books from Rome, and zealously 
diffused knowledge wherever he went. Egbert, who was 
Archbishop of York in 712, founded a noble library at York. 
The celebrated and truly venerable Bede, to whom all who 
speak the English language are so much indebted, began 
his education at seven years of age, in the monastery of 
Weremouth. His writings embrace almost every subject of 
learning then known. By their diffusion a flood of light was 
poured in on the minds of his countrymen.* Learning was not 
now confined to ecclesiastics and kings. The Anglo-Saxon 
women were not only learners but teachers. In the Epistles of 
Boniface, we find many letters addressed to him by his female 
pupils, which show their acquisitions in Latin verse as well as 
prose. About the year 728, Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
founded a school for the instruction of his countrymen, who 
chose to be educated at Rome. 
In 849, Alfred the Great was born. He conceived the noble 


appeared in England on the subject. Our main design in this 
paper is to communicate information which may be valuable 
to the American student, and which is not easily accessible. 

* His Ecclesiastical History has just been issued from the 
press, accompanied by a good English translation, in a very 
handsome volume. 
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design of founding a vernacular literature, and by his personal 
exertions he realized very considerably that wise and generous 
intention. He rendered, from Latin into Anglo-Saxon, Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, the Geography of Orosius, Boethius on 
the Consolation of Philosophy, Pope Gregory’s Pastoral, and a 
selection from the Confessions of Augustine. There is reason 
also to believe that he made translations from the Fables of 
ZEsop, compiled a book of Proverbs and wrote a treatise on 
falconry. His versions of Scripture did not, probably, extend 
beyond such portions as appeared, from time to time, peculiarly 
suited to hisown comfort and instruction. He seems, however, 
to have been employed on a regular translation of the Psalms 
when overtaken by a summons to eternity. He died in his 52d 
year, in A. D. 901. 

After Alfred, we may consider Alfric, the abbot, but better 
known as the grammarian, as the principal creator of Saxon 
literature. Among his works are treatises on the Trinity and 
on the Old and New Testaments, a Latin Grammar, a Latin- 
Saxon Glossary, a translation of the Latin Grammar into An- 
glo-Saxon, a portion of the Saxon Chronicle, etc. 

The language, up to the time of the Conquest, was Anglo- 
Saxon. From that period to the middle of the 13th century, it 
has acquired, with doubtful propriety, the name of Semi-Saxon ; 
and from that period to the Reformation, the name of Middle- 
English. The Norman language was by no means unknown 
before the times of the Conqueror. Many of the youth of Eng- 
land, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, were sent to the 
schools of France; and a continued intercourse between the 
two countries was carried on long before this period. Now, 
however, Norman-French became the language of the court, 
and various causes conspired gradually to change the ancient 
forms of speech. This was especially true in the large com- 
mercial towns, and in the great thoroughfares of business. In 
the agricultural population of the remoter counties, the relics of 
ancient times are still visible. Thus it is, that the same names 
of agricultural implements, their uses, the occupations of agri- 
culture, the names and boundaries of fields, the streams which 
divide one possession from another, and the names of villages, 
hamlets and towns remain as they were before the Conquest. 
In the west of England, a language is still spoken in many 
places which bears no strict, definite relation to any written 
composition that we find in books. Many of the words are 
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now obsolete in written compositions. On referring to the An- 
glo-Saxon writings, we find them. They are seen in the.Semi- 
Saxon pages of Layamon, and in those of Robert of Gloucester, 
There are many reasons for believing that the Saxon language 
was never extinct in England. Camden tells us that in the 
Abbey of Tavistock, which had a Saxon founder about 961,“ there 
were solemn lectures in the Saxon tongue, even to the time of 
our fathers, that the knowledge of the language might not fail as 
it has since well nigh done.”” William L’Isle, in his preface to the 
Saxon Monuments, published by him in 1623, thus alludes to 
the subject: “ Thanks be to God, that he that conquered the land, 
could not so conquer the language, but that, in memory of our 
fathers, it hath been preserved with common lectures,”’ etc. 
Before the year 1525, we finda printing press already erected in 
the monastery of Tavistock. jae Leland, the antiquary of 
Henry VIII., appears to have been the first individual of the re- 
formed faith who possessed a knowledge of the Saxon language, 
and collected Saxon MSS. Archbishop Parker, three years 
after the publication of his book on “ priests’ marriages,” 
and when the great Bible, which came out in 1572, was in 
preparation, distributed parts of the Old Testament to different 
bishops for the purpose of translation, and sent at the same 


time to all of them, aang a request, that while making a 


visitation in their dioceses, they would examine the books in 
their churches and inform him what they were, and whether 
there were among them any Saxon authors. The Archbishop 
also sent out a circular letter, for the same purpose, under the 
Queen’s authority. John Batman incidentally states, that in 
the space of four years, he procured 6,700 books for Parker. 
Persons were kept in his family who could imitate any of the 
old characters to be found in MSS. John Joscelin, his secre- 
tary and amanuensis, collected, it is supposed, the materials for 
Parker’s Antiquitates at Britannice, published in 1572. Joscelin 
edited and published the first entire work in the Anglo-Saxon, 
which ever came from the press. This was a “ Testimony of 
Antiquitie respecting the body and blood of the Lord.” Amon 
his works (he was assisted by John, son of the Archbishop 
was a Saxon-Latin Dictionary. He also prepared a grammar 
which has been lost. The third publication in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, which issued from the press of John Day, was the 
Gospels, by Fox the Martyrologist. 

At the opening of the 17th century, we find almost a blank in 
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regard to the Saxon language. One individual, William Cam- 
den, appears as a promoter of the Saxon tongue. In his “ Bri- 
tanniz” we have many details of Saxon history ; and in the 
“Remaines concerning Britaine,” first published in 1605, we have 
some chapters which treat of the Saxon tongue, and of the 
derivation of our names and surnames, as well as names of 
places, from it. “The ground of our own tongue,” he remarks, 
“ appertaineth to the old Saxon. The Italian is pleasant but 
without sinews, as a still fleeting water. The French delicate, 
but even nice as a woman, scarce daring to open her lips for 
fear of marring her countenance. The Spanish majestical, but 
fulsome, running too much on the O, and terrible like the divell 
ina play. The Dutch manlike, but withal very harsh, as one 
ready at every word to pick a quarrel. Now we, in borrowing 
from them, give the strength of consonants to the Italian, the 
full sound of words to the French, the varieties of termination 
to the Spanish, and the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch, 
and so, like bees, gather the honey of their good qualities, and 
leave the dregs to themselves. ow then can the language, 
which consisteth of all these, sound other than most full of 
sweetness ?”” 

In 1623, William L’Isle published “a Saxon treatise on 
the Old and New Testament, written about the time of King 
Edgar, 700 years ago, by Alfricus Abbas,” etc. Various 
Saxon treatises were appended. He also prepared for publica- 
tion various portions of Alfric’s Saxon translation from the Old 
Testament, accompanied by an English version. His labors 
seem to have awakened a new interest in Saxon studies. 
Sir Henry Spelman settled a Saxon lecture in the university of 
Cambridge, allowing £20 per annum to Mr. Abraham Whelock, 
the first incumbent. Spelman published a Glossary of the 
Saxon tongue, at hisown cost. By various other labors, he is en- 
titled to a high rank among the promoters of Anglo-Saxon 
literature in England. In 1640, Sir John Spelman published the 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Psalter, with an interlinear Latin 
translation, and dedicated it to Laud, whom he praises as a pre- 
server of ancient MSS. and a patron of the Saxon tongue. Usher 
was another promoter of this study. In 1655, Francis Junius, 
neo at Heidelberg, but for a long time resident in Eng- 

and, where he died, published Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase, 
and the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels. He had apparent- 
ly intended, as early as 1654, to publish an Anglo-Saxon 
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Glossary. Many of his works are in MS. inthe Bodleian library. 
His Etymologicon Anglicanum was published by Lye, in two vol- 
umes folio, 1750. His great work, the Glossary of five North- 
ern languages, Dr. Fell caused to be transcribed for the press 
in nine folio volumes, but which has never been published. 
The number and variety of his works display the unwearied 
industry of his character. 

On the death of Whelock, in 1657, he was succeeded by 
William Somner, who brought out, in 1659, the first Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary ever printed. It is a Saxon-Latin-English 
Dictionary. Many of the notes are also in English. At the 
end are the Latin-Saxon Grammar and Glossary of Alfric. In 
1660, he published the “ History of Gavelkind,’’ to which is added 
an appendix of charters and other instruments in Saxon, some of 
which are accompanied with Latin, and others with interlinear 
English translations. Many of his books and papers were ac- 
cidentally burned. From the publication of his Dictionary, a 
new path was opened to the English philologist. The English 
language, also, began to receive the attention of continental 
and of English scholars. In 1689, the Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
of Dr. George Hickes, the first ever compiled, was published. 
In 1692, Gibson edited an improved text of the Saxon Chroni- 
cle. The types which Junius had presented to Oxford were 
employed in 1698 to print Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of De 
Consolatione Philosophiz. As early as 1698, Edward Thwaites 
became a preceptor in Saxon at Queen’s College, Oxford. On 
the 24th of March of that year, he observes, “ we want Saxon 
Lexicons. I have fifteen young students in that language, and 
but one Somner for them all.”” He was subsequently engaged 
by Hickes to superintend the “ Thesaurus Linguarum veterum 
Septentrionalium”’ through the press. Other important works 
were published by Thwaites. He died at the age of 44, leaving 
a high character for learning and talents. Hickes’s Thesaurus 
came out in 1705, in three folio volumes. Of this work, Mr. 
J. M. Kemble says: “Though modern attention has detected 
so many errors as to render Hickes’s Grammars rather dangerous 
than useful, we owe him great and hearty thanks for his labors. 
The enthusiasm which he brought with him to his task spread 
far beyond himself; a host of Saxon students rose around him ; 
and his Grammar answered all the wants of which they were 
conscious.” Humphrey Wanley, born in March 1671-2, and 
bred a limner, drew up the catalogue of Anglo-Saxon MSS., 
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which forms a part of Hickes’s Thesaurus. Many of Wanley’s 
MS. works are in the British Museum. William Elstob and 
his sister Elizabeth, relatives of Dr. Hickes, were very zealous 
promoters of Anglo-Saxon literature. Elizabeth published an 
Anglo-Saxon Homily and a Grammar; she also assisted her 
brother in various undertakings. She, likewise, made a col- 
lection of above eighty Sermons and Tracts, of which nine sheets 
only were printed. Pron the cynical account of a contempora- 
ry, we learn that “she was of an ancient family and genteel 
fortune ; but pursuing too much the drug called learning, and in 
that respect failed of being careful of the one thing necessary.” 

An edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws by Dr. Wilkins ap- 
peared in 1721. Some} of the English prelates, particularly 
Gibson bishop of London, and Nicolson bishop of Gloucester, 
afforded a constant and generous patronage to Anglo-Saxon 
scholars. The latter wrote a dissertation on the Feudal Law 
of the Saxons. In 1722, appeared a valuable edition of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, with the Latin text, Alfred’s 
Saxon translation, followed by a few charters, etc. A new 
impulse was given to the Saxon learning in 1750 by the estab- 
lishment of a lecture in the university of Oxford, by Dr. Rich- 
ard Rawlinson. Edward Lye superintended the publication 
of Junius’s Etymologicon Anglicanum, prefixing to it an Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar of his own. In 1750, he printed an edition of 
the Gothic Gospels, and prefixed to it a Gothic Grammar. 
He died in 1767, after he had printed about 30 sheets of his 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic Dictionary. His friend, the Rev. 
Owen Manning, published it in 1772, in 2 vols. folio, adding a 
valuable preface and appendix. ‘ We owe a thousand thanks,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Halbertsma of Holland, “to Lye, who gives 
us the Anglo-Saxon words as he found them, and never alters 
the orthography to suit his own views.””* 

In 1795, a Saxon professor, the Rev. James Ingram, was chosen 
in the university of Oxford, Rawlinson’s design not having been 
before carried into execution. With the 19th century, Tegan 
a new era in Saxon literature. The publication of the first 
edition of Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons in suc- 
cessive volumes, between the years 1799 oa 1805, appears to 
have excited attention, not only towards their history, but 
by the addition to it of an account of their language and liter- 





*Preface to Bosworth’s Dictionary, p. 38. 
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ature, a slow but gradually increasing attention has been awa- 
kened. “The Anglo-Saxon MSS.,” says Mr. Turner,: “lay 
still unexamined, and neither their contents, nor the important 
facts, which the ancient writers and records of other na- 
tions had preserved of the transactions and fortunes of our an- 
cestors, had ever been made a part of our general history. 
The Quida, or Death Song of Lodbrog, first led the present au- 
thor to perceive the deficiency, and excited his wish to supply 
it. A series of careful researches into every original document, 
that he had the opportunity of examining, was immediately 
begun and steadily pursued, till all that was most worth preserv- 
ing was collected from the Anglo-Saxon MSS. and other an- 
cient books. The valuable information thus obtained, the 
author endeavored to give the public in a readable form in this 
work, of which two thirds have not before appeared in English.” 
Successive editions, in 1807, 1818, 1823, 1828 and 1838, show 
the estimation in which this great history has been held by 
the public in England and the United States. In 1807, Prof. 
Ingram published an inaugural lecture on the utility of Anglo- 
Saxon Literature, to which he added Alfred’s Geography of 
Europe. In 1819, Miss Gurney of Keswick, Norfolk, edited 
the first English version of the Saxon Chronicle. In 1823, it 
was published, with large additions, by Mr. Ingram. In the 
same year, appeared the Rev. J. Bosworth’s Elements of An- 
glo-Saxon Grammar, in 332 pages octavo. It was a very sea- 
sonable and valuable production, though encumbered with 
many matters which do not strictly belong to a grammar. An 
Epitome of it was published in 1826. A new edition of War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, much enlarged by Mr. Rich- 
ard Price, came out in 4 vols. 8vo, in 1824. The editor, in a 
preface of 120 pages, as well as in the notes, has ably discussed 
several interesting points connected with Anglo-Saxon poetry 
and romances. The Illustration of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by 
J. J. Coneybeare, edited, together with additional notes, by 
his brother, W. D. Coneybeare, 1826, is a work of very con- 
siderable merit. In 1828, Mr. Cardale of Leicester, published 
the Will of King Alfred, with notes; and in 1829, an edition 
of Alfred’s Boethius, with an English translation, which, being 
as literal as possible, preserves the idiom of the original. In 
1830, the Rev. Henry Soames published an “ Inquiry into 
the Doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon Church, in eight sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge,” at the Bampton 
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lecture. In 1832, Mr. Benjamin Thorpe published Caedmon’s 
Metrical Paraphrase, under the auspices of a Committee of the 
Society of Antiquarians in London. It is said that that poem 
bears a considerable similarity to the Paradise Lost of Milton. 
The translation is exceedingly spirited. Fifty-three engravings 
accompany the work. In 1831-2, appeared the great work of 
Sir. Francis Palgrave, in 2 vols. quarto, entitled: “The Rise 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth, Anglo-Saxon 
Period, coataining the Anglo-Saxon Polity, and the institutions 
arising out of laws and usages which prevailed before the Con- 
quest.” To those who take a deep interest in the origin and 
progress of the English language and the English constitution, 
it is a mine of wealth. No office, however minute, no station 
however high, has been passed over without its several bearings 
having been pointed out, and its importance carefully marked.* 
A volume which should always accompany it is “ Allen’s In- 
quiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative in 
England,” which contains sounder views on this subject than 
are to be met with in any volume of its size published within 
the last century. About this time, the Grammars of Hunter 
and Gwilt appeared, which are not considered of great value. 
In 1833, John M. Kemble, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
published the poem of Beowulf, the most remarkable compo- 
sition which exists in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The publica- 
tion of this venerable poem excited great interest, and the limit- 
ed number of copies which were printed, were sold in three 
months. 

In 1834, Mr. Thorpe published a work of the highest value 
to all students of the Anglo-Saxon—* Analecta Anglo-Saxonica ; 
a selection in prose and verse from Anglo-Saxon authors of 
various ages, With a Glossary.” One chapter of the gospels 
is given in the Saxon character, that the student may have no 
difficulty when he meets with any work in that character, either 
printed or in MS. With this exception, and the use of the cha- 
racters for th and dh, the entire text of the Analecta is in Roman 
letter. In 1834, Mr. Thorpe published “The Anglo-Saxon 
Translation of the Romance of Apollonius of Tyre.” “ The 
Anglo-Saxon Church, its history, revenues and general charac- 
ter, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M. A., London, 1835,” is 


* Petheram’s Anglo-Saxon Literature, p. 146. 
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another valuable addition to our previous knowledge of the 
early English church. ' 

The work so long and so anxiously expected by the Saxon 
students of England—an Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary 
—was at length published in the year 1838, in a thick octavo 
volume, with the following title: “ A Dictionary of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language, containing the accentuation, the grammatical 
inflections, the irregular words referred to, their themes, the 
parallel terms from the other Gothic languages, the meaning of 
the Anglo-Saxon in English and Latin, and copious English 
and Latin Indexes, serving as a Dictionary of English and 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as of Latin and Anglo-Saxon; with a 
Preface on the Origin and Connection of the Germanic tongues, 
a map of languages, and the essentials of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar; by the Rev. J. Bosworth, LL. D., English Chaplain at 
Rotterdam ; London, 1838.” The matter in the introduction 
is of the most interesting kind. With the view of illustrating 
the Anglo-Saxon, nearly all the radical words, and a few impor- 
tant compounds are followed by the parallel terms, from the 
cognate dialects. For this portion of the work, the author was 
indebted to a zealous and learned friend, a native of Holstein, 
who used his utmost efforts to verify every word introduced 
among the parallels, and to give the orthography correctly. 
In order to show more clearly the analogy of the cognate lan- 
guages, they have been arranged in the order of their affinity, 
which was considered most natural. The explanation of the 
Anglo-Saxon is in English, one word of which is often identical 
with the Saxon, by which the necessity of a long paraphrastic 
Latin rendering is superseded, and the definition shortened. 
To ensure the authority of Somner and Lye, and the sanction of 
Saxon scholars, the Latin significations are added. By a pro- 
per attention to the economy of space in printing, without inter- 
fering with typographical neatness, more practical information 
is comprised in this octavo volume than in the two ponderous 
folios of Lye and Manning.* 


* Weare glad to learn that a considerable number of copies 
of Dr. Bosworth’s Dictionary have been sold in the United 
States. For the sake of the excellent author, as well as for 
other reasons, we wish that this number were many fold what 
it is. The first edition is now sold. We hope the author may, 
in a second, reap from the public at large, that solid remuner- 
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Among the Saxon works which appeared in England in 1839 
and 1840, were a History of English Rhythms, by Edwin 
Guest ; Music and the Anglo-Saxons, by F. D. Wackerbarth ; 
Principia Saxonica, or an Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading, 
by L. Langley ; Reliqui Antique, a work published in num- 
bers, and designed to collect together such pieces from ancient 
inedited MSS., illustrative of the literature and language of the 
Middle Ages, as are not of sufficient extent to form books by 
themselves ; and, lastly, the work of Mr. Petheram, to which 
we are indebted for many of the facts in this brief sketch, and 
which we cordially recommend to our readers for its research, 
impartiality, copiousness and accuracy. 

The formation of the Camden and British Historical Societies 
may be looked upon as animating signs of the times. The 
Royal Society of Literature has determined on the publication 
of a Biographia Britannica Literaria, in chronological order. 
An introduction to the first section has appeared, under the title 
of “ An Essay on the State of Literature and Learning under 
the Anglo-Saxons, by Thomas Wright.”’ The Historical Soci- 
ety have recently issued a volume of Charters relating to the 
Anglo-Saxon period, edited by Mr. Kemble, who has prefixed 
an introduction of great interest and value, in which he has 
discussed the question respecting the authenticity of the Anglo- 
Saxon charters. An edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, under 
the care of Mr. Thorpe, will soon be published. An elaborate 
work by Mr. Petrie, entitled, “ Materials for the History of Great 
Britain,” is in a course of preparation. 

On the continent a gradually increasing attention has been 
given to Anglo-Saxon literature. The first edition of Grimm’s 
“ Deutsche Grammatik” was published ina single volume, in 
1812. The first volume of a second edition was published in 
1822, at Gottingen; the second volume followed in 1826, the 
third, in 1831, and the last in 1837.* “The system of this 


ation which his laborious, learned and accurate work so amply 
deserves. The spirit which reigns throughout is eminently 
such as becomes a scholar and a Christian. 

* We have several volumes of this edition. It is printed, 
particularly the first volume, on most wretched paper, hardly 
fit for spelling-books or wrapping-paper. It is a shame that 
such a noble work should not come out in an attractive form. 
Other important works on the general subject of the German 
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scholar,” says Mr. Kemble, “ which can henceforth alone form 
the basis of any philosophical study of the Teutonic tongues, 
rests upon two propositions. 1. That the roots of these lan- 
guages, their methods of declension, conjugation and derivation 
are common to them all. Time may have rendered some of 
them obsolete ; but still there they are, under some form or 
other, in some one or other of their derivatives. 2. That each 
language, according to fixed laws of its own, differences the 
common element. The knowledge of the roots themselves, 
their modifications and gradual restrictions of meaning, must 
be sought in all the languages combined. The nature of each 
tongue determines the particular form that each root shall have 
in that tongue; hence we may sometimes, when at a loss for the 
meaning of a word, gain light upon the subject, by transferring 
the form in Anglo-Saxon to its equivalent in Gothic, Old Norse, 
or Old High Dutch. The only evil attendant on this work is. 
its vast extent ; but however it may terrify the idle, or bafile 
the dull, it is the most magnificent present ever made to Teu- 
tonic scholars ; and as I have good reason to know, the Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar is beyond comparison the most philosophical 
and complete that has ever yet appeared in Europe.” In 1815, 
Prof. Thorlekin of Copenhagen printed the poem of Beowulf 
with a Latin translation. In 1817, an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
was printed at Stockholm by Prof. Rask of Copenhagen. The 
second edition, enlarged and improved by the author, was 
translated from the Danish by Benjamin Thorpe, and published 
at Copenhagen in 1830. The grammar is preceded by a pre- 
face of 60 pages, which is chiefly occupied by a comparison of 
the Anglo-Saxon with the Icelandic. The last part contains a 
clear account of Anglo-Saxon versification, and a selection of 
reading lessons.* In 1820, Dr. Grundtvig published at Copen- 


and its cognate languages, are Bopp’s Vocalismus oder Sprach- 
vergleichende Kritiken aber J. Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, 
etc. ; Schmitthenner’s kurzes Deutsches Worterbuch, 1834 ; 
and Dr. Becker’s Die Deutsche Wortbildung, 1826. See Bo - 
worth’s Dictionary, Preface p. 167. 

* “Mr, Turner’s and Sir F. rotates important works 


must be carefully read by every Anglo-Saxon student. These 
for history, and Rask and Grimm for philosophy are rich 
sources of information. for those who are interested in the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature.” Bosworth. To these 
we ought now to add Dr. —- Dictionary. 

1 * 
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hagen a Danish paraphrase of Beowulf. A valuable commen- 
tary on the Anglo-Saxon Laws was published by Phillips at 
Gottingen in 1826. _ The Laws of Canute appeared at Copen- 
hagen the same year, in Latin, with various readings and the 
Anglo-Saxon text; and in 1830, came out Dr. Mone’s Materi- 
als and Researches for a History of the German Literature and 
Language, in which will be found several Anglo-Saxon inter- 
linear glosses. Dr. J. A. Schmeller of Munich published in the 
same year, “ The Heliand, or History of our Saviour’s Life.” In 
1836, a series of works on Anglo-Saxon literature by MM. de 
Larenaudiére and Michel was commenced in Paris. The 
second volume of the collection came out in 1837 entitled : “ Bib- 
liotheque Anglo-Saxonne, par Francisque Michel.” Though 
not without value, it would seem to be a work of more preten- 
sion than its merits justify. Prefixed to the work is a letter by 
Mr. J. M. Kemble, in English, which extends to upwards of 60 
pages, giving a brief sketch of Anglo-Saxon literature in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 

We have now completed the brief sketch which we designed. 
The subject is one of great interest to all who speak the English 
language. A writer, ina late number of the Edinburgh Review, 
has endeavored to analyze the nature of those words for which 
the modern language is indebted to the more ancient. The 
words in the English language he estimates at 38,000, and of 
those derived from the Saxon, as five-eighths, or about 23,000 ; 
but those derived from the latter are of that character that 
their recurrence, from their very nature, oftener takes place than 
others, and hence the language partakes, in a still greater de- 
gree, of the older forms. English grammar is almost exclu- 
sively occupied with what is of Anglo-Saxon origin ; the names 
of the greater part of objects of sense ; those words which are 
expressive of our earliest and dearest connections, and the 
strongest principles of our nature, are mostly of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.* It is asserted, also, that some of our best modern 
writers have been returning to a similar model, and, by neces- 
sity, the disuse of many words from the Greek and Latin, has 
introduced those of Saxon origin. Nearly all our national 
proverbs, those homely lessons of wisdom, in which so much 
thrift and carefulness shine out, are derived from the same 
tongue. To the Anglo-Saxon Wills, we must look for information 


* See Petheram, p. 175, and Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1839. 
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respecting the law of real property, the descent and liabilities 
of lands, the nature of tenure and service, the power .of the 
popular councils, a reasonable account of household arrange- 
ments, and disposition of real and personal estate. 

In the actual and prospective spread of the English tongue, 
we find a new motive to study it fundamentally. The language 
of the venerable Bede is spoken at the sources of the Mississippi 
and the Indus. The institutions of Alfred are the defence and 
glory of states and empires, compared with which the king- 
doms of Essex, Kent and East-Anglia were but insignificant 
villages. Anglo-American energy 1s peopling a continent with 
those who revere and love the great names that live in British 
story. English armies and navies are carrying the Ante-Nor- 
man dialect into the vale of Cashinire, over the wall of China, 
into the cannibal islands of the southern ocean. The descen- 
dants of a few wild but stout-hearted Angles, who left the 
woods of Germany 1400 years ago, are now thundering in the 
track of the crusaders, dictating the terms of their future inter- 
course with an empire of 400,000,000, casting into the shade 
the victories of Alexander, even on the identical ground which 
he traversed ; in the same year tracing the long sought passage 
between North America and Asia, and discovering at the oppo- 
site pole a new continent. What is better still, the children of 
those whose light shone so brightly in the writings of Bede, 
Alfred and Alfric are now carrying the light of life back to 
the regions where it was first enkindled, and to other realms 
which Scandinavian enterprise had not then reached. Ha 
are we who enjoy the language, the liberties and the reli- 
gion for which so many generations have toiled and bled ; 
happier still, if we prove worthy descendants of such sires, 
good stewards of God’s manifold gifts. 
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ARTICLE X. 


Review or CoLeman’s ANTIQUITIES OF THE CurisTIAN CuuRCH. 
By Ralph Emerson, D. D., Prof. of Eccl. Hist., Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 


The Antiquities of the Christian Church. Translated and Com- 
piled from the Works of Augusti, with numerous Additions 
Srom Rheinwald, Siegel and others. By Rev. Lyman Cole- 
man. Andover & New-York: Gould, Newman & Saxton. 
Boston: Tappan & Dennett; Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1841. pp. 557. - 


Awmonc the bright features in the present aspect of the Pro- 
testant world, we may safely reckon the increasing attention 
that is paid to the early history of the Christian Church. For 
were it only the indulgence of curiosity, it would be one of the 
most rational and harmless indulgences of that knowledge- 
seeking faculty, which can be imagined ;—far safer than the 
direction into which the serpent beguiled the same noble but 


perilous endowment of our first parents ;—and far safer, we may 
add, than any of those directions into which he now beguiles 
S. 


unstable souls. To ponder veritable history of any kind is much 
better than to listen to the most enchanting fictions. And to 
the child of God, what can be more congenial than to study the 
record of the early struggles, perils and triumphs of that cause 
to which his heart is now devoted for eternity, and on which the 
heart of his Saviour was fixed from eternity ;—to muse, too, on 
the infant efforts of the Church towards the systematic develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and then, on its childlike application 
of the doctrine itself, whether wisely or not, in the early forma- 
tion of Christian life and Christian institutions? No employ- 
ment, we say, of human curiosity is more harmless or more ra- 
tional ; and none, we may further say, is of better omen or 
brighter promise. It argues well for the single mind that spon- 
taneously takes such a direction, and very well for that com- 
munity which is brought, in any way, to receive such a 
direction. 

It is not, however, nor can it be, the mere indulgence of 
curiosity. Good will come of it, and much every way. For, 
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next to the study of the Bible itself, what can promise more for 
the correct understanding of the truth it contains, than an 
accurate knowledge of the ways in which those truths have 
been understood, in diverse ages and by diverse kinds of men ? 
And what can conduce more to a correct application of those 
truths to practice, than a knowledge of the different ways in 
which they have actually been applied? The experience of 
ages is surely one of the chief correctives for all kinds of mis- 
takes; and next to inspiration itself, the grand voucher for 
whatever is true in theory or wise in practice. 

In proof of the fact that an increasing attention has lately 
been paid to the early history of the Church, we need only 
allude to the rapidly increasing number of works on this subject, 
which are annually issued from the press in this and other Pro- 
testant countries. The supply is a good index of the demand, 
while it also serves to increase that demand. 

If inquired of for the reason of this increase, our answer is at 
hand, and is manifold. Literature of almost every kind is 
rapidly advancing. During the last age, science, in distinction 
from literature, engrossed far the greater share of studious toil, 
in this country and in Europe, with the exception perhaps of 
Germany ; and the mournful cry was not raised in vain, that 
learning was perishing from the earth. And, as is common in 
such cases, the cry has been continued, with but little abate- 
ment, to the present hour, though the occasion of alarm has 
ceased, and the prospect now is, that literature will soon stand 
in her full strength by the side of her sister science. 

Peace, blessed peace, the daughter and handmaid of true re- 
ligion, now so long enjoyed between the most enlightened na- 
tions, may be regarded as the chief cause of this relative change. 
War, while it is an unnatural stimulant to many of the arts and 
sciences, and indirectly encourages nearly all the rest, is wont 
to thrust its maniac sword into the very vitals of literature 
Amid the roar of cannon, the march of armies, and the sight of 
blood, the mind of whole nations becomes ferocious, and ceases 
to care, and then ceases to know about the pursuits of peaceful 
learning. It can think, and write and read of battles, and of the 
means of gaining battles, but of nothing else. 

France, once so distinguished for both sacred and profane 
learning, is a living proof of what the spirit of war can do in 
this part of its devastating sphere. “ France has no literature,” 
is the sigh of a recent French writer. And peculiarly is this 
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true in regard to religious literature ; yet France is pre-eminent 
in science. The martial soul of Napoleon seemed to extend 
itself into every French bosom ; or rather, every Frenchman’s 
soul seemed but a Gnostic emanation from the ruthless Zon of 
the Revolution. From this effect of the war spirit, France has 
scarcely begun to recover. England, too, has deeply felt the 
like effects in her literary pursuits. And Germany was saved 
from them,—so far as she was saved at all,—partly by her di- 
vision into small kingdoms, which could hope for no martial 
glory; but chiefly by what is otherwise her deepest calamity, 
the despotic sway of her sovereigns, allowing no scope for the 
common mind to become absorbed in political concerns. Hence 
it is, in no small degree, that Germany kept on in her literary 
career ; and, when emerging from the wars of the last age, was 
found so far in advance of the rest of the world. And now, in 
these peaceful days, time and ample opportunities are afforded 
for disseminating through other nations the accumulated and 
accumulating fruits of German acquisition. 

Two causes, however, in addition to a difference of langua- 
ges, have conspired to retard in a measure the dissemination of 
these fruits. The diverse and seemingly artificial mould in 
which the German mind casts its productions, together with 
some lack of common sense in discriminating between impor- 
tant and unimportant matters, may be regarded as one of these 
causes; and it is one which calls for the sound discretion and 
independent thought of the compiler from their works, if he 
would present the results of their labors in the most intelligible 
and attractive form. The other cause, to which we allude, is 
the deep, and, for a time, indiscriminate suspicion of heresy that 
rested on the theological productions of Germany. So many of 
them were found infected with error, that such a suspicion natu- 
rally became too strong for any thing but time and the means of 
more accurate discrimination to allay. But now the language 
is more extensively cultivated among us, and the vast difference 
between different German authors is better known. God, too, 
has of late years raised up many pious and able men among 
them, whose character for general soundness in the faith is 
universally acknowledged, and who have corrected the errors of 
their skeptical countrymen, and turned their treasures of know- 
ledge to the best account. The consequence is, that while the 
Christian community, both here and in England, have become 
better fortified against German error, the indiscriminate suspi- 
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cion has subsided, and a taste for German learning, or rather for 
thoroughgoing research itself, has vastly increased. 

This propitious change is particularly manifest in the depart- 
ments of Biblical Criticism and Ecclesiastical History. Inti- 
mately connected as these two departments are, it could hardly 
be expected that either should rise or sink alone. Both rose 
together at the time of the Reformation, under the auspices of 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza and the Magdeburg Centu- 
viators; and both sunk together at a subsequent period. And 
both are now rising again in company,—biblical criticism having 
naturally enough taken the lead in this country. Much might 
be said to our present purpose, on the increased and rapidly in- 
creasing means for the pursuit of such literature, from the mul- 
tiplication and endowment of seminaries, and the increase of 
books, and the higher demands for learning in the ministry. 
But both the facts and their influence are too obvious to require 
illustration. 

A further and most powerful cause of the increased attention 
to the history, especially to the antiquities of the Church, as 
well as to biblical criticism, is found in the controversies be- 
tween rival sects, and in the grand contest which the Church 
as a body has to sustain against her skeptical foes. 

When the remarkable era of Bible Societies arose on the 
Church, near the commencement of our age, she seemed her- 
self, for awhile, awestruck and lost in holy wonder and peace- 
ful delight. The gowned prelate and the humblest dissenting 
presbyter,—the Methodist, the Baptist, the Quaker, the dullest 
formalist and the most raying fanatic, the Antinomian, the 
Arminian and even the Socinian,—all found themselves 
strangely met together, not for some dread and unearthly 
struggle for final supremacy, but, for the first time, on a common 
platform, and in the metropolis of Protestantism, in the presence 
of thousands of every name ad grade, with blandest eye and 
accent, to greet each other as Christian brethren. Delight fol- 
lowed the surprise of so unwonted a meeting; and the surprise 
increased the delight. How they were all brought there, none 
could tell. A voice, better than that of the Hermit, seemed to 
have summoned them to a holier crusade against the common 
foe. Their pledges of unity appeared, and were sincere. The 
voice of their cordial greetings rolled far and wide through the 
ranks of their diverse communions, and were fondly—alas! too 
fondly—received as the pledge, not only of a new era in Chris- 
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tian activity, but also of a new dispensation, in which the voice 
of sectarian strife should be heard no more. And, indeed, for a 
season, a goodly one, the harsh notes of smmesnorial discord 
died away to a whisper. It was soon discovered, however, that 
the age for ending all controversy between religious sects had 
not yet come; (nor would we by any means intimate that the 
amicable discussion of disputed points, should ever be entirely 
dropped in this world ;) it was found, or imagined to be found, 
that some sects had begun rather adroitly to avail themseives of 
the quiet truce, for the goodly purpose of bringing all Christen- 
dom into a still closer union,—an exact union with their own 
right views and usages. And, from that moment, whether it 
were suspicion or fact at first, the wild-fire again spread from 
sect to sect. Fora long time, the voice of contention, if not so 
harsh and criminating in all sects, has been at least as strong 
and decided as ever. The temporary suspension, though fol- 
lowed to a good extent by the milder spirit it was fitted to 
infuse, has yet, by the blasting of hopes so fondly cherished, 
been likewise followed by a more deliberate and decided pur- 
pose, in perhaps every sect, to maintain its own ground and 
spread its dominion ;—in some with more, in others with less 
of sectarian zeal and sectarian measures. 

In the mean time, every sect has advanced with the rapid ad- 
vance of our population. And their own increase is carefully 

registered by many of the sects, and loudly heralded in their 

periodical reports as though it were a proof that themselves are 
soon to fill the land. New sects, too, if really new sects there 
can now be, are rising up,—for instance, the Mormons,—all 
claiming to be the original and genuine stock of Israel. 

And there is yet another circumstance bearing directly and 
strongly on our subject. Nearly all these sects are rapidly rising 
into eminence in regard to learning, as well as numbers. This 
is the fact, with more than one which, a few years ago, were 
glorying in their ignorance ; now they have their theological 
seminaries. They discarded and contemned all traditionary 
evidence in respect to doctrinal truth and ecclesiastical rites 
and offices; now they are exploring the antiquities of the 
church, in zealous quest of proofs in support of their own pecu- 
liarities ; and sentences from the early fathers grace their contro- 
versial pages and are familiarly rehearsed to their congregations. 

Instead of complaining, however, we count it all joy that it 
isso. A resort to this additional and legitimate source of argu- 
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ment will ultimately have its benign and elevating effect on 
every sect. We only adduce the fact in its bearing on 
ecclesiastical literature. Every sect, if not every minister, has 
begun to feel its indispensable importance. The Baptist, the 
Congregationalist, the Presbyterian, the Quaker, the Prelatist 
—all zealously plead prescription. And even the Mormons 
not long since, employed an enlightened Jewish convert to teach 
them Hebrew! What, then, is to be the fate of that sect, if 
such there be, that shall neglect to defend itself against weapons 
drawn from the ancient arsenal? And how is this defence to 
be made, except by weapons from the same source? When 
the Protestant Reformers were overwhelming the Pope with 
this armor, he put the youthful Baronius in a course of training 
for this species of defence, and bade him devote his life to the 
writing of Christian Annals for the support of his tottering 
throne. And, next to political machinations and the civil 
sword, it proved its best support. 

But this brings us to say, that we have controversies from 
without, that imperiously demand an acquaintance with the 
doctrines and usages of the early church. This same popery, 
if met at all to any good purpose, is still to be met with the 
sword of the Spirit in the right hand, and the shield of ecclesi- 
astical history in the left. Both are indispensable to the success 
of any combatant in this long and recently reviving conflict. 
Prescription is here, indeed, the main plea. And who can deal 
with such an argument, without knowing the grounds on which 
it rests ? 

Infidels, too, and skeptics of every class, from the days of 
Voltaire and Gibbon and Hume, have delighted to assail Chris- 
tianity within the citadel of her own literature. Generally, they 
hate the Word of God too bitterly to study it enough to learn 
even its more plausible points of assault. But history is often 
their delight, as it has been so extensively their triumphant 
boast. To glean the scandal of the church and her inconsis- 
tencies, and place them in their most revolting attitudes, and 
then charge the whole on Christianity itself, has been their 
favorite and most successful mode of warfare, from the early 
periods of Celsus and of Porphyry, down to the now famous 
Strauss, who is at this moment agitating Germany afresh by 
another publication,—“ The Christian Dogma in its contest with 
Science.” 

Nor are these contests confined to those who move in the 
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higher walks of literature. It is truly marvellous to see with 
what celerity the essence of some new moral malaria is invisi- 
bly wafted, by the prince of the power of the air, from a Ger- 
man ora French university to the lovely prairies of our far 
West. There our domestic missionary has to meet it in all its 
virulence ; and if too ignorant of the history of his own religion 
to comprehend or cope with the new difficulty, both he and his 
religion are branded afresh with the stigma of stupidity. 

Nor are these contests, whether from within or without, 
merely so much matter of unmitigated regret. Like their own 
baleful instigator, they are yet made to subserve some useful 
purposes. They are the needful fire to burn up the wood, hay 
and stubble in the fabric of every sect, and of the whole church. 
What, we may ask, would that church have been, had she 
never been assailed by foes from abroad? Just what, in many 
respects, the quiet dark ages were making her. For what 
friend would ever have had the heart to shiver her unsound 
arguments for the truth? And who can tell the amount of 
paralyzing superstitions that would have continued to cluster 
around those spurious materials ? 

But our limits, at the close of the present No., forbid a fur- 
ther pursuit of these topics, if we would reserve any space to 
speak of the work before us. 

And truly, one of the many lessons we may learn from the 
facts now briefly presented, is that of the increasing need of this 
kind of books. General histories of the church, we have already 
in considerable number. But they are either too large and 
expensive for most readers, or altogether too defective, in the 
kind of information here presented. Mr. Coleman has given 
us a very judicious compendium of the rites, ceremonies, man- 
ners, polity, etc. of the early Christians, embodying a vast 
amount of matter in a simple and perspicuous style and form. 
The work does not profess to treat of doctrinal history, nor to 
give any connected view of the general history of the church ; 
but for the wide range of topics in regard to practice which it 
presents, it is exactly the sort of book which every minister and 
every student should have oy him. It contains an explanation 
of numerous terms, and a full statement of innumerable things, 
which the common historian has no time to present. And 
some readers, especially those already acquainted with the gen- 
eral history of the church, may be deeply interested in reading 
it through in course. 
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Mr. Coleman has enjoyed the best helps in the compilation of 
his work, which Christian literature affords ; as will be seen by his 
preface and by a brief but valuable introduction to the work by 
Prof. Sears, of Newton Theol. Sem. And we are happy in 
being able to add, that he has availed himself of these helps to 
good purpose. Most of it is in the form of an abridged trans- 
lation of the several portions selected from the more voluminous 
works of Augusti, Siegel and Rheinwald. We have compared 
the greater part of the first 200 pages with the originals, and 
are fully satisfied in respect to the general accuracy and faith- 
fulness of Mr. Coleman’s presentation of the views of his authors. 
He does not attempt a literal translation in all cases; nor could 
he, consistently with his purpose of abridging their works as 
much as possible. We have noticed, indeed, a number of pas- 
sages in which we think he has mistaken the meaning of the 
original. Nor would it be a difficult task to point out many 
instances in which we should prefer a different rendering of 
single words or phrases. But this is only a matter of course 
with any translation from a foreign language. Nor would the 
general reader be edified at all by a list of real or supposed 
errors, as he only wishes to be assured of the general trust- 
worthiness of the performance ; and we shall have the means 
of informing Mr. C., in a more private way, of any emendations 
that would better please us in a future edition. 

In comparing the translation, we have been struck, even 
more strongly than we anticipated, with the difficulty and ex- 
treme responsibility of the task Mr. C. has here assumed, of 
giving an abridgment of such a work as that of Augusti, and 
on such a subject. The great stress of the difficulty is in deci- 
ding as to what can be safely omitted. Augusti’s first work 
was in twelve volumes. This he subsequently reduced to three 
large octavos. And for Mr. C. to abridge this abridgment to 
the limits of a single volume, without omitting any thing essen- 
tial in a book designed for authoritative reference on points of 
controversy among jarring sects, must be seen by any one, who 
will make the comparison, to require no ordinary degree of 
knowledge, judgment and toil. Were not the original within 
our reach, we should have preferred to pay a higher price for a 
larger work; but the present state of our reading public would 
hardly warrant the increase. At a future day, we hope Mr. C. 
or some other American will venture to give us about twice as 
large a work on the subject. Wesay American, for Americans 
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are the men to write books for us, in preference to Germans, or 
even Britons. They only know exactly what we need, and ex- 
actly how to speak to our ready comprehension. And when- 
ever this shall be done, we hope the author, instead of giving a 
compilation, however good, will surround himself with the 
original works of the Christian fathers, together with all modern 
helps, and devote some five or ten years to the production of an 
original and standard work, on themes of such high and perma- 
nent importance to the general interests of Christian knowledge 
and so vital to the final adjustment of sectarian disputes. All 
that is needed is the requisite time, talent, judgment and truly 
Christian candor. And by the time such a work shall be pro- 
duced, the public will doubtless be prepared to patronize it. 

To show more definitely the extent and importance of the 
subjects here embraced, we subjoin the several captions to the 
twenty-three chapters into which Mr. C. has divided his work :— 
A general View of the Organization and Worship of the Prim- 
itive Church ; Names and Classes of Christians; of the Minis- 
ters of the Church ; of the Inferior Officers of the Church; Ap- 
pointment to Ecclesiastical Offices ; of the Rank, Rites, Privi- 
leges and Costume of the Clergy; of the Revenue of the 
Church and Maintenance of the Clergy; of Ordination; of 
Churches and Sacred Places; of the Prayers and Psalmody of 
the Church ; Use of the Holy Scriptures in Religious Worship ; 
of Homilies; of Catechetical Instructions; of Baptism; of 
Confirmation ; of the Lord’s Supper; of the Discipline of the 
ancient Church; Domestic and Social Character of the Primi- 
tive Christians ; of Marriage ; Funeral Rites and Ceremonies ; 
Sacred Seasons, Festivals and Fasts; Sacred Seasons of the 
Puritans ; of the Armenian Church. 

The last two chapters are,—the one “ from the hand of a 
distinguished antiquary and historian, the Rev. J. B. Felt, of 
Boston,” and the other from Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, one of our 
missionaries at Constantinople, where he has the best opportu- 
nities for a thorough knowledge of his subject. These two 
chapters are a very valuable addition to the work. That by 
Mr. Felt, on the history and reasons of our own sacred seasons, 
will be deemed invaluable by every genuine descendant of the 
Puritans. The fact that it does not strictly belong to “ the An- 
tiquities of the Church,” is rather an artificial than any real ob- 
jection to its having a place in such a work. 

Then comes an index of authorities, of no less than fifty-two 
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pages, to which references are made all along in the progress 
of the work, and by which the critical student will see the ori- 
ginal authorities for the facts adduced, and will be guided to 
the best helps in the more extended researches he may wish to 
make on any of the topics. And to this are added a chronolo- 
gical list of councils to the middle of the ninth century ; and a 
chronological index of persons and events mentioned in the 
work, to the eighth century ; and finally, a general index of the 
whole work. These are quite full, occupying together about 
thirty pages, and will be a great help to the moreilliterate reader, 
and will afford facilities to all in the work of occasional consul- 
tation. Nor must we here neglect to add, that for this last pur 
pose, the Sabbath school teacher will find this work a great help 
in his important vocation. 

The reader will not understand our warm commendation of 
the book as implying an indiscriminate approbation of all it 
contains. We are sorry, for instance, to find Augusti often 
vaguely and inconsistently speaking of infant baptism ; just as 
though it were first introduced some ages after the apostles. 
We say inconsistently, for when treating expressly on the topic, 
he very properly carries it back to the origin of Christianity. 
From this inconsistency, and from the manner in which most of 
the late German authors we have consulted speak on the sub- 
ject, we cannot help suspecting that they have paid far less at- 
tention to this than to the other important topics of Christian 
antiquity ; and we hope the time is not distant in which some 
one will arise among them to write an entire and standard work 
on the early history of baptism, and do good justice to the 
theme. It is no strange thing for a German to be well ac- 
quainted with one subject, and sadly ignorant of another in 
the same general field of research. 


As a specimen of the work, we subjoin the following from 
the section on “ Disqualifications and Qualifications for Ordi- 
nation.” 


The strictest precaution was exercised by the church to 
guard against the introduction of unworthy or unsuitable per- 
sons into the ministry. Several classes of persons were ac- 
cordingly excluded from ordination, such as the following. 

1. Women. This rule was in conformity with the apostoli- 
cal precept, 1 Cor. 14: 34, 35, 1 Tim. 2: 11 seq. The appoint- 
ment of deaconesses was no exception to this rule. They 
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were not appointed to bear rule, or to teach, but to perform 
certain offices which, from a due sense of decency and pro- 
priety, were restricted to their own sex. ‘They were ordained 
with the usual formalities in the early periods of the church, 
but the custom was afterwards discontinued. 

2. Catechumens. ‘To this rule there were a few exceptions, 
as in the case of Ambrose, Nectarius, etc., but in general it 
was observed with great strictness. 

3. Neophytes, novices ; men who were deficient in age, or 
knowledge, or Christian experience. 1 Tim. 3: 6. 

4. Energumens ; including all who were subject to severe 
mental or bodily infirmities. 

5. Penitents ; all who for any offence had fallen under the 
censure of the church, even though they had been fully re- 
stored to the privileges of its fellowship and communion. 

6. postates. All who lived a vicious life after baptism. 
Offences committed previously were not alleged as a dis- 
qualification. 

7. All who were devoted to theatrical pursuits, or any occu- 
pations which disqualified them from receiving baptism. 

8. Slaves, and freedmen who were still under some obligation 
to their former masters. ‘This restriction was made not by 
reason of their humble condition, but because such persons 
could not be supposed to act with the freedom and independ- 
ence which became the ministerial office. 

9. Soldiers and military men of every description ; for rea- 
sons substantially the same as those which are mentioned in 
the preceding article. 

10. Lawyers and civilians. Men bearing civil offices, or in 
any way entangled with the affairs of state, were incapacitated 
for the sacred office. Cavendum ab his est (says Innocent I.), 
propter tribulationem quod sepe de his ecclesie provenit. 
The power of Rome at times overruled this regulation, but the 
church uniformly sought to separate herself wholly from all 
connection with the state. 

11. All who were maimed, especially eunuchs. Non infirmi- 
tatem (says Ambrose), sed firmitatem ; non victos, sed victores, 
postulat ecclesia. To this rule there were exceptions. 

12. Persons who had contracted a second marriage. This rule 
is based on an erroneous interpretation of 1 Tim 3: 2, and Tit. 
1:6. To these views of the church may be traced the ancient 
sentiments respecting the celibacy of the clergy, which pre- 
vailed as early as the fourth century, and in the twelfth requi- 
red of them the vow of celibacy in the Roman Catholic church. 

13. Those who had received baptism upon their beds in ex- 
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treme sickness, or under any urgent necessity when they might 
be suspected of having acted not voluntarily, but by constraint. 
14. They who had been baptized by heretics. An exception, 
however, was made in favor of the Novatians and Donatists. 
15. Persons who had been guilty of simoniacal conduct, i. e. 
of using bribery or any unfair means of obtaining ordination. 
This species of iniquity—the buying and selling of appointments 
to spiritual offices, and the obtaining of them by any unfair and 
dishonorable means—was severely censured by the church. 
The penalty was deposition from office, both on the part of 
him who was invested with holy orders, and of those who had 
assisted in his ordination. The laws of Justinian also required 
the candidate elect to make oath that he had neither given nor 
promised, nor would hereafter give, any reward directly or in- 
directly as a remuneration for aiding in his appointment. 
The exceptions above mentioned are comprised in the fol- 
lowing lines: 
Aleo; venator; miles; caupo; aulicus; erro 
Mercator ; lanius ; pincerna; tabellio; tutor, 
Curator; sponsor; conductor; conciliator; pronexeta 
Patronus cause ; procurator ve forensis ; 
In causa judex civili ; vel capitali, 
Clericus esse nequit, nisi Canones transgrediantur. 


Besides the foregoing negative rules, there were others of a 
positive character prescribing the requisite qualifications for or- 
dination. 


1. The candidate was required to be of a certain age. The 
rules by which this canonical age was determined were un- 
doubtedly derived from the Jewish rituals. The deacons were 
required to be of equal age with the Levites—twenty-five 
years. The canonical age of presbyters and bishops was the 
same as that of the priests of the Jone -thiets years. The 
Apostolical Constitutions prescribe fifty years as the canonical 
age of a bishop. ‘This was afterwards reduced to thirty. In 
some instances, persons may huve been introduced into the 
ministry at an age still earlier. Both Siricius and Zosimus re- 
quired thirty years for a deacon, thirty-five for a presbyter, 
and forty-five for a bishop. 

The age at which our cS entered upon his ministry is fre- 
quently alleged as a reason for requiring the same age in a 
presbyter and bishop. That was usually the lowest canonical 
age. Children were sometimes appointed readers. The age 
of subdeacons, acolyths, and other inferior officers, was estab- 
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lished at different times, at fifteen, eighteen, twenty and 
twenty-five years. 

2. They were subject to a strict examination previous to ordi- 
nation. ‘This examination related to their faith, their morals, 
and their worldly condition. They were especially subjected 
to the severest scrutiny in regard to the first particular. It 
was the duty of the bishop and subordinate officers of the 
clergy to conduct, for the most part, the examination ; but it 
was held in public, and the people also took a part in it. No 
one would be duly ordained without the concurrence of the 
people in this examination, and the united approbation both of 
them and the bishop. Cyprian also insists upon the concur- 
rence of the people in the selection of a pastor, and offers as a 
reason, the consideration that they were more familiarly ac- 
quainted with the life and conversation of the candidate. The 
names of the candidates were published, in order that they 
might be subjected to a severer canvass by the people. By a 
law of Justinian, the candidate was required to give a written 
statement of his religious faith, in his own handwriting, and to 
take a solemn oath against simony. 

The extracts in the margin show how carefully the church 
observed the apostolic injunction to lay hands suddenly on no 
man. 

3. No person could regularly be appointed to the higher offices 
of the church without having passed through the subordinate 
grades. ‘To this rule there were frequent exceptions, but the 
principle was strenuously maintained, in order that no one 
should assume the ministerial office until he had, in this way, 
become practically familiar with the whole system of ecclesi- 
astical discipline and polity. 

4. Every one was to be ordained to some special charge. This 
was supposed to be the apostolical rule, Acts 14: 33, Tit. 1: 5, 
1 Pet. 5: 2, Exceptions sometimes occurred, though very 
rarely, and always against the decided sentiments of the 
church. Non-resident clergy, who are in this way removed 
from the watch and discipline of the church, receive no favor 
from the ancient canons and ecclesiastical writers. 

5. Every minister was required to remain in the diocese over 
which he was ordained ; and no one could, at the same time, be 
invested with mere than one office. Plurality of livings were 
unknown to the ancient church. 

6. A clerical tonsure was made requisite about the fifth or 
sixth century. No mention is made of it before the fourth, 
and it is first spoken of with decided disapprobation. 
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In perfect consistency with these strict precautions against 
the introduction of unworthy persons into the sacred office, was 
the character of the discipline to which the clergy were sub- 


jected. This, in some respects, was more severe than that of 


private members of the church. The latter, if penitent, 7 
regain their former standing, but the excommunicated or de- 
graded minister could never be restored to the clerical order. 
The offences which exposed a clergyman to censure were nu- 
merous from the first; and they regularly increased as the 
purity of ancient Christianity diminished. Many of them origi- 
nated in the peculiar trials to which primitive Christians were 
subject, and in the heresies and defections consequent upon 
them. We subjoin the following account of the punishments 
inflicted upon offending ministers during the first seven or eight 
centuries. 





1, Suspension. This related either to the salary of the cler- 
gyman, or to his office. Both methods of punishment were 
practised by the ancient church. An instance is related in the 
writings of Cyprian of some whose monthly wages were sus- 
pended, while they were allowed to continue in the discharge 
of their office. Decrees to this effect were ordained by the 
councils of Nice, Ephesus and Agde. 

Suspension from office was varied according to circumstan- 
ces. At one time the offender was suspended from the per- 
formance of the active duties of his office, whilst he still 
retained his clerical rank with his brethren in the ministry. 
At another, he was forbidden to perform some of the duties of 
his office, while he continued in the discharge of others ; and 
again, he was debarred the performance of all ministerial du- 
ties for a definite period of time. 

2. Degradation. This punishment consisted, as its name 
implies, in removing the offender from a higher to a lower 
grade of office. ‘This sentence of degradation appears to have 
been final and irrevocable. Bishops were in this manner 
transferred from a larger to a smaller or less important diocese. 
Presbyters were degraded to the order of deacons; and dea- 
cons, to that of subdeacons. This species of punishment was 
also inflicted upon bishops in Africa, by superseding them in 
eo expected succession to the office of archbishop or metro- 
politan. 

3. Exclusion from the communion. Of this there were two 
kinds, which were denominated communio peregrina, and com- 
munio laica, The former has sometimes been confounded 
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with the latter, or it has been supposed to denote a communion 
in one kind, or communion only at the point of death, which, 
in the Romish church, was regarded as a kind of passport to 
the future world: The most probable explanation of this 
point, confessedly obscure, is, that the term communion im- 
plied not only a participation in the eucharist, but in all the 
rights and privileges of a member of the church. Travellers 
and strangers, unless they had testimonials certifying to their 
regular standing in the church, were presumed to be under 
censure, and were not allowed the privileges of full commu- 
nion, though permitted to receive, if need be, a maintenance 
from the funds of the church. An instance is related of Chry- 
sostom, who on a certain occasion hospitably entertained the 
bishop of Alexandria, who had fled from persecution to him at 
Constantinople ; but the bishop was not allowed to partake 
of the eucharist, until it had been fully ascertained that no just 
accusation could be brought against him. Clergymen under 
censure were sometimes treated in this way in their own com- 
munion. They were placed in the same relations as strangers, 
which was denoted by the phrase communio peregrina. Under 
these circumstances they could neither officiate nor be present 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, until they had given 
the prescribed satisfaction. 

The act of communion was indeed the highest privilege of 
a layman; but it wasa severe rebuke to one who had been 
elevated to the rank of the clergy to be again degraded to the 
condition of a layman, and to be required to communicate as 
a layman at the table of the Lord. This was a kind of miti- 
gated excommunication. He was excluded from the body of 
the clergy and reduced to the condition of a humble indivi- 
dual. In this situation he was required to perform certain 
services for that same body from which he had been expelled. 
This was styled communio laica, and the subject of this penalty 
was said to be delivered over to the secular arm,—curie 
tradi,—in the phraseology of the ancient canonists. 

4. Imprisonment. The custom of confining delinquent cler- 

ymen in monasteries appears to have taken its rise in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. At a later period it becume a fre- 
quent mode of punishment. 

5. Corporal punishment. This kind of punishment, together 
with the fast mentioned, was inflicted only on clergy of the in- 
ferior orders. This mode of punishment was by no means un- 
- common in the time of Augustine. A presbyter, who had 
given false witness, could first be deposed from his office ; and 
then, as a layman, might be subjected to corporal punishment. 
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Connected with the churches in large cities, such as Constan- 
tinople, there were houses of correction, decanica, for adminis- 
tering the correction of imprisonment and of corporal punish- 
ment. 

6. Excommunication. This was the last and highest form of 
ecclesiastical censure. It cut off all hope on the part of the 
offender from ever being again reinstated in the ministry, even 
if he were restored to the fellowship of the churches. None 
who had at any time been exposed to public censure, were re- 
siored again to their office. 

The above penalties appear to have been inflicted by autho- 
rity of ecclesiastical councils alone, or at least to have been 
prescribed by them. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Critica, Notices. 


1.—The Nestorians ; or the Lost Tribes ; containing Evidence of 


their Identity, an Account of their Manners, Customs and 

Ceremonies, together with Sketches of Travel in ancient As- 

syria, Armenia, Media and Mesopotamia, and Illustrations 

of Scripture Prophecy: by Asahel Grant, M. D. New-York, 
arper & Brothers, 1841. pp. 385. 


We begin our notice of this book by expressing our high 
estimation of its value. It is intensely interesting and instruc- 
tive. Dr. Grant, as our readers generally know, is one of the 
missionaries to Persia, sent out by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. His work is a valuable accession to the 
vast amount of information, and even of critical and learned 
research, for which not only the Christian public, but the 
literary world is indebted to the published correspondence and 
other productions of the missionaries of that Board. 

The first part of the volume,—130 pages,—contains an ac- 
count of the author’s travels and missionary labors, dangers 
and privations, from the spring of 1835 to 1840, during which 
he accomplished a more extensive exploration of the countr 
of the Nestorians, than has been effected by any modern ror f 
ler. He went out as a physician, and by means of his profes- 
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sion was enabled to disarm the prejudices and secure the confi- 
dence of the warring and cruel tribes of the Koordish mountains, 
and obtain access to regions, where, in any other character, 
his life would have been in imminent peril. Many of the 
scenes and incidents of his travels are of thrilling interest, and 
his observation of the country, the customs and traditions of 
the people, etc. throws much light upon that ancient portion of 
the world. 

But that which renders this work especially valuable is the 
evidence which it is supposed to contain of the identity of the 
Nestorians with the “ Lost Tribes” of ancient Israel. Dr. 
Grant expresses great confidence that he has found, in the 
Nestorian Christians and the Jews of the same country, the 
remnant of the Ten Tribes, who were carried away captive into 
Assyria, by Shalmaneser, about 720 years before the birth of 
Christ. 2 Kings 17: 9—12. We have read this portion of the 
book with care, and most cordially commend it to our readers. 
It will richly reward a diligent perusal, and will be found in a 
high degree entertaining, as we'll as instructive. We are not, 
however, convinced that the lost tribes have really been found. 
Our author’s arguments to this point, though rich in materials 
and ingeniously urged, are to us inconclusive. That our read- 
ers may see at a glance some of the ground of our hesitation, 
we add the following suggestions. 

About 125 years after the captivity of Israel above referred 
to, Judah and Benjamin were also carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Chaldea. Jer. 39: 10, etc. Sev- 
enty years afterwards there was a restoration of a portion of 
the tribes of Israel to their native land, in which the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin partook most largely. A large portion of 
the other tribes remained in captivity, and have become lost to 
history. By some means a presumption has been entertained 
that the ten tribes, thus lost, have still a separate existence, 
and that they will be restored, with the Jews, before the con- 
version of the Gentiles. This opinion is founded on various 
prophecies which speak of the return of the children of Israel, 
and which are supposed to be not yet fulfilled,—upon a state- 
ment of Josephus, that a large part of those tribes still resided 
east of the Euphrates in his day, and some other supposed a!- 
lusions to the ¢en ¢ribes, in the Scriptures and the Apocrypha. 
Several theories have accordingly been started on this subject, 
among which, in our own country, are those of Boudinot— 
“Star in the West,’’--and Smith,—* View of the Hebrews,” — 
both of whom confidently urge the identity of the American 
Indians with the Jost tribes. Dr. Grant maintains, with much 
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more plausibility, that the tribes in question have their sepa- 
rate existence among the mountains of Koordistan. We are 
ready, indeed, to grant, that, if these tribes are to be found 
anywhere,—if they are not lost and absorbed in the idolatrous 
nations to whom they were subjected,—our author has found 
them. His arguments are conclusive to prove that the Nes- 
torians had a Jewish origin; but whether they are a remnant 
of the ¢en tribes, or of the ¢wo, or of the twelve, are questions 
not answered by the interesting witnesses here introduced; 
and we are driven back upon the inquiry, whether the expect- 
ation of finding the Jost tribes is well founded,—whether the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy demands that they should be found anywhere, 
as a separate people? Some of the predictions quoted by Dr. 
Grant and others have respect as well to the two tribes as to 
the ten, and require their return to be simultaneous, and all of 
them seem to be capable of a similar application :—“1 will 
cause the captivity of Judah and the captivity of Israel to 
return,” etc. Jer. 33:7. Whatever portion of these prophe- 
cies, therefore, remain yet to be fulfilled, we are inclined to 
look for their accomplishment in the conversion of both Judah 
and Israel to the faith of the Gospel. It is with this expecta- 
tion, rather than with the idea that the ten tribes have still a 
separate existence in Persia and Koordistan, that we value the 
labors of our author. It is interesting, and confirmatory of 
the faith of the church to find so much evidence of the provi- 
dential preservation, during so many centuries, of a band of 
early converts from Judaism, who, we may hope, through the 
strengthening hand of their brethren in more favored countries, 
will yet become as “ life from the dead,” to the Gentiles in the 
midst of whom they have been so wonderfully kept from fall- 
ing into hopeless idolatry. 

Je forbear to pursue this subject farther, with the expect- 
ation of being favored with a review of Dr. Grant’s work in 
season for our October No. 


2.—Lectures on Universalism. By Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, New-York. 
New-York: John 8. Taylor & Co. 1841. pp. 192. 


The principal part of this volume was written about thirteen 
poms ago. ‘Two editions have been exhausted, and the work 
as been out of print for several years. The author now pre- 
sents it in a form somewhat more expanded and complete. 
His mode of discussing the subject may be learned from the 
titles of the several Lectures, which are as follows :—Direct 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. 1. 
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Arguments from the Scriptures; Examination of Arguments 
against Eternal Punishment; An Argument from the Provi- 
dence of God towards the Righteous and the Wicked; Argu- 
ment against Universalism deduced from its Moral Influence ; 
Eternal Punishment not inconsistent with Divine Justice ; Dif- 
ficulty from the Divine Goodness considered. It will be seen 
at once, that Dr. Parker has not shaped his discussion with 
particular reference to the views of later Universalists. He 
supposes,—correctly we apprehend,—“ that men first become 
Universalists by means of the arguments and objections speci- 
fied in this volume.” It is well to follow this Protean error 
through all its changes ; it is well occasionally to erect a bat- 
tery against that perfect anomaly of creeds—modern Univer- 
salism; but it is not wise to leave the old battle-ground on 
which the victory has been so often won. Elsewhere, indeed, 
we may confound and silence our opponents; but here is 
almost the only spot where we can hope to convince. As an 
auxiliary to this end, the work of Dr. Parker will be exceed- 
ingly useful. The tone of the discussion is kind but manly, 
the reasoning lucid and unanswerable. Different opinions will 
be entertained as to the conclusiveness of this or that text of 
Scripture; but the argument as a whole is irresistible, and, if 
read with candor, cannot fail to do good. 


3.—Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia 
Petrea. A Journal of Travels in the year 1838, by E. Robin- 
son and E. Smith, undertaken in reference to Biblical Geog- 
raphy. Drawn up from the Original Diaries, with Historical 
Illustrations, by Edward Robinson, D. D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New-York, 
Author of a Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
etc. With new Maps and Plans in Five Sheets. In Three 
Volumes 8vo. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New-York: 
Jona. Leavitt. London: John Murray. Halle: Waisen- 
hausbuchhandlung. 1841. pp. 599, 679, 721. 


It is with no ordinary pleasure that we announce the appear- 
ance of this truly great work of our friend Dr. Robinson. 
Some foretastes of the “ Journal” embraced in these volumes 
have already been furnished to our readers in preceding Nos. 
of the Repository. Our knowledge of the long cherished 
plans of the author, his ample qualifications for his under- 
taking, and the patience and faithfulness with which he is ac- 
customed to pursue his investigations had raised our expect- 
ations high in respect to the result of his ‘“ Researches.” Our 
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anticipations, however, have been more than answered. We 
looked for a work on Biblical Geography, which should cor- 
rect and verify the topography of the Holy Land. Such was 
the humble aim of our author. In respect to his journey in 
Palestine he remarks: “I entered upon it without the slight- 
est anticipation of the results to which we were providentially 
led.” He hoped, indeed, to satisfy himself by personal ob- 
servation, as to many points on which the books of travellers 
gave no information. “ But I never thought,” he adds, “of 
adding any thing to the former stock of knowledge on these 
subjects ; | never dreamed of any thing like discoveries in this 
field.” In the progress of his researches, however, new sub- 
jects of inquiry were suggested, and objects undescribed by 
former travellers were constantly presenting themselves, and 
thus an unexpected amount of materials was accumulated in 
the Journals of our author and his companion, the Rev. E. 
Smith, out of which to construct a much larger and more ex- 
tensive work than had been designed. 

With these materials Dr. Robinson returned to Germany. 
They were too valuable and too deeply interesting to the 
cause of Biblical learning to justify his attempting their eluci- 
dation without the best historical and philological helps. 
The libraries of this country could not have furnished him the 
means of that investigation which their importance seemed to 
demand. He accordingly, during the whole preparation of 
his volumes for the press, rentained in Berlin, where, in the 
unrestricted use of the Royal Library and the very valuable 
private collections of Ritter, Neander and Hengstenberg, he 
enjoyed all the literary means he could desire. The result is 
that the three volumes, now given to the public by an American 
citizen, contain a mass of information, Biblical, Geographical, 
Historical and Critical, which places this work in the highest 
rank of the learned productions of the age, and confers an 
honor, which we ought not lightly to esteem, upon our 
country. 

These volumes, however, valuable as they are in themselves, 
the author wishes may “be regarded merely as a beginning, 
a first attempt to lay open the treasures of Biblical Geography 
and History still remaining in the Holy Land,—treasures 
which have lain for ages unexplored, and had become so cov- 
ered with the dust and rubbish of many centuries, that their 
very existence was forgotten.” Mr. Smith has returned to the 
seat of his labors in Beirit, taking with him instruments of the 
best kind, in the hope of being able, in his occasional journeys, 
to verify and correct the former observations of himself and 
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Dr. R., and also to extend his examination to other parts of the 
country. From the materials thus to be gathered, together 
with those already in possession, our author intends hereafter 
to prepare “a systematic work on the physical and historical 
Geography of the Holy Land.” 

On the whole, it is rarely the privilege of the periodical 
press, in any country, to announce a publication so rich in the 
materials of important knowledge, and so full of promise in 
respect to its progressive improvement and diffusion, as the 
work now before us. To the Biblical student and the Chris- 
tian scholar it opens sources of instruction, new, unexpected, 
and in the highest degree interesting. But we have not space 
in the present notice for an analysis of these volumes, and 
we abstain from any discussion of their merits in detail, having 
reason to expect a review, from a competent hand, in season 
for our October No. 

In justification of the high terms of commendation, in which 
we have felt it our duty, after a very brief examination of this 
work, to introduce it to our readers, we add the following 
extract of a letter from Professor Ritter of Berlin, the perusal 
of which we have solicited, and which our author, we hope, 
will excuse us for inserting without his permission. It is the 
testimony of a German Professor of “‘ Universal Geography,” 
whose opinion, on this subject, possesses the highest authority. 
It is contained in a friendly letter addressed to Dr. Robinson, 
dated Berlin, March 2, 1841. 


“‘T cannot often enough repeat, what an uncommon amount 
of instruction I owe to the invaluable work you have left us 
here. It lays open, unquestionably, one of the richest dis- 
coveries, one of the most important scientific conquests, which 
has been made for a long time in the field of Geography and 
Biblical Archeology. I can at present say this the more de- 
cidedly ; because, having had opportunity to examine the 
printed sheets nearly to the end of the second volume, I can 
better judge of the connection of the whole, than was before 
possible. Now, however, I perceive, how one part sustains 
another ; and what noble confirmation the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures receives from so many passages of your investiga- 
tions, in a manner altogether unexpected and often surprising, 
even in particulars seemingly the most trivial and unimportant. 
The accompanying Maps, too, justify, step by step, the course 
of the investigations. 

“ Thus now first begins, since the days of Reland, the second 
great epoch of our knowledge of the Promised Land. You 
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can well afford to return to your home, fully satisfied with the 
rich harvest of your journey. The blessing of every student 
of the Holy Scriptures will follow you. Above all I admire 
your devoted perseverance in these inquiries. How providen- 
tial, too, for you, that you could thus travel in Palestine im- 
mediately before the entanglements and troubles of the oriental 
question !” 


The Third volume contains 246 pages of appendices, in 
which are found a Chronological list of works on Palestine and 
Mount Sinai, with some account of their history and contents, 
memoirs of maps, ete., an Itinerary exhibiting the routes and 
general rate of travel of our Journalists, an Essay on the 
pronunciation of the Arabic, by Mr. Smith, lists of Arabic 
names of places in Palestine and the adjacent regions, etc. 

The maps intended to accompany the work were drawn up 
in Berlin, and will no doubt be found in accordance with the 
best Geographical authorities. We will only add, that this 
work, as is intimated on the title-page, is published simulta- 
neously in Germany, England and the United States. The 
copy before us is in the best style of the American press. Mr. 
Trow, the printer, has here turned to a good account his re- 
cently procured and beautiful founts of Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic type. 


4.—A Classical Dictionary ; containing an Account of the princt- 
pal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended 
to elucidate all the important points connected with the Geogra- 
phy, Biography, History, Mythology and Fine Arts of the Greeks 
and Romans : together with an Account of Coins, Weights and 
Measures, with Tabular Values of the same. By Charles 
Anthon, L. L. D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages in Columbia College, New-York, and Rector of the 
Grammar-School. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1841. 
pp. 1430. 


The author of this comprehensive and useful volume, it is 
well known, has bestowed much time and study, within the 
last few years, on the different topics embraced within the 
plan of a Classical Dictionary. The work of Lempriere was 
published in 1788; and its popularity was soon established. 
A second edition appeared in 1792, a third in 1797, and others 
followed at intervals of five or six years. In 1825, Prof. An- 
thon was requested to prepare a new edition of Lempriere ; 

20* 
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without venturing, however, on extensive changes, his alter- 
ations were restricted to the more obvious mistakes and defects 
of the original work. But another edition was soon called for, 
which, owing to the numerous improvements introduced into 
it, was republished in England. In 1833, still another edition 
was issued, in two volumes, containing the results of Prof. 
Anthon’s more recent investigations. 

It will be seen at a glance that the author has been gradually 
and laboriously preparing himself for this new and improved 
Classical Dictionary. In addition to the time bestowed on 
Lempriere, he informs us in his Preface, that “the patient 
labor of more than two entire years has been faithfully ex- 
pended” on the present work ; “ which, though compressed in 
a single volume, will be found to contain much more than the 
edition of Lempriere in two volumes, as published by the 
Messrs. Carvill.’ 

The principal topics illustrated by Prof. Anthon are the 
Geography, History, Biography, Mythology and Fine Arts of 
the Greeks and Romans. The subject of Archeology he has 
reserved for a “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” 
to be prepared “ with all convenient speed.” He has devoted 
very great attention to Ancient Geography. He thinks “that 
in no work in the English Janguage will there be found a larger 
body of valuable information, on this most interesting subject, 
than in that which is here offered to the American student.” 
Next to Ancient Geography, the Mythology of Antiquity has 
furnished the largest number of articles. tt has been his aim 
to present an impartial view of the two great schools,—the 
Mystic and Anti-mystic,—which now divide the learned of 
Europe. In preparing these articles special care has been 
taken, by the exclusion of every thing gross and offensive, to 
adapt the work to the young of both sexes. ‘The historical 
and biographical departments have been amply illustrated. 
The later speculations of English and German scholars, 
respecting the origin of nations, may be found in different 
parts of the volume. The biographies of distinguished indi- 
viduals are intended to exhibit an outline of the literature, 
philosophy and fine arts of antiquity. 

In its execution the work is such as was to be expected from 
the extensive attainments and indefatigable industry of Prof. 
Anthon. Its great superiority to previous Classical Diction- 
aries is everywhere apparent. At the same time that innu- 
merable topics, which are treated by Lempriere very briefly 
and vaguely, if at all, are here illustrated with copious and 
varied erudition, the greatest care has been taken to exclude 
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those offensive, pernicious and disgusting details which are 
too common in works of this description. The author has 
been too conscientious and considerate to enrich his volume 
at the expense of delicacy and morality. Those who are 
familiar with this department of learning will suggest, perhaps, 
some improvements both in the plan and execution of his 
labors. If permitted to continue his researches, Prof. Anthon 
will himself feel, we have no doubt, that he can at some future 
day make a more perfect exhibition of the subjects here dis- 
cussed. But he richly deserves, for what he has already done, 
the thanks of every friend of a thorough classical education. 


5.—History of the Establishment and Progress of the Christian 

Religion in the Islands of the South Sea ; with preliminary 

notices of the Islands and of their Inhabitants. Illustrated by 

a map. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. New-York: Gould, 

Newman & Saxton. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1841. 

pp. 398. 

While it is the condemnation of some books that they come 
from a hand which is too easily recognized, it is the misfortune 
of others to be anonymous. To the latter class belongs the 
volume before us. We commenced its perusal with many 
misgivings as to its character and worth. It is so uncommon 
for the writer of a valuable work to suppress his authorship, 
that the absence of a responsible name is presumptive evidence 
of conscious demerit. But this presumption was soon rebutted 
by satisfactory evidence of a happy combination of those qual- 
ties which are essential to a good compiler. We regret that 
we are not at liberty to give the name of the accomplished 
authoress, to whom the public are so much indebted. 

The design of the work is to present a clear and connected 
view of the progress of missions in the islands of the South 
Sea. Interesting accounts, describing the triumphs of the 
gospel in those distant lands, have been published from time 
to time; but few of these can be regarded as accessible to the 
majority of readers in this country. It is the aim of this 
volume to place the substance of their contents within the 
reach of all. The first four chapters are taken up with a gen- 
eral description of the islands, and the condition of the in- 
habitants prior to the introduction of Christianity. The re- 
maining chapters are devoted to the progress of religion in 
connection with the labors of the London Missionary Society. 
The work deserves an extensive circulation; ministers may 
derive much assistance from it in preparing for the monthly 
concert; and no Sabbath-school should be without it. 
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6.—Christian Experience, as displayed in the Life and Writings 
of Saint Paul. By the Author of “Christian Retirement.” 
First American from the seventh London Edition. New- 
York: John S. Taylor. 1841. pp. 418. 


No character, whether of ancient or modern history, is more 
deserving of profound study than that of Paul. To the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian; he presents a striking illustration 
of the spirit and aims of genuine benevolence. To the preacher 
of the gospel, he may be safely recommended as a model of 
fidelity, zeal and fervor. In no other man do we find such a 
delightful combination of apparently conflicting qualities. It 
is a matter of surprise that some master in the delineation of 
character has not applied his skill to this noble subject. We 
have admirable sketches of isolated features, but no complete 
and finished picture. 

This particular desideratum it is not the design of the pre- 
sent volume to supply. In his Preface, the author observes 
that “ this little treatise has no pretensions to novelty, being 
on subjects which form the daily meditation of the devout 
Christian, and from which he derives his purest enjoyments ; 
neither does the author presume to vie with those whose 
works on the life of St. Paul have enriched the stores of sacred 
literature. His design in publishing these thoughts on the 
experience of the Apostle is, in some feeble measure, to ex- 
hibit the beauty of evangelical religion ; by bringing into one 
view the varied excellencies of his character, and by unfold- 
ing those principles of faith and love, which, through the 
Spirit, made him so great a blessing to mankind. Christianity 
is the religion of the heart. Every doctrine of the gospel isa 
sacred spring of holiness. In these pages, the author has 
therefore endeavored to treat these mysteries of grace, not 
controversially, but practically ; not as subjects of speculation, 
but as sources of peace and joy.” The design and spirit of the 
volume are highly commendable. Indeed it is sufficient to say, 
that this is “ the first American from the seventh London edition.” 


1.—A Refutation of sundry Baptist Errors, particularly as 
they are set forth in a recent work of Rev. J. J. Woolsey, and 
in the third Annual Report of the Am. and For. Bible So- 
ciety. By Edwin Hall, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Norwalk, Ct. Norwalk: John A. Weed. New 
York : Gould, Newman and Saxton ; Robinson, Pratt and Co. 
1841. pp. 156. 


It is a matter of profound regret, that ministers of the 
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gospel should ever be required to engage in religious contro- 
versy. In this feeling, we have no doubt, the author of this 
volume fully participates. Still he has felt himself obliged to 
resist the assaults, which have been made upon what he con- 
siders “ the truth and ordinance of God.” tn our Oct. No. for 
1840, we noticed his “ Exposition of the Law of Baptism.” 
This “ Refutation of Baptist Errors” he has undertaken to 
meet the wants of the people of his charge. The first half of 
the volume relates more particularly to the translation of 
fantito; and he shows, by pointing out the mistakes and even 
the contradictions of our Baptist brethren, that the confidence 
with which they have spoken on the subject is altogether un- 
warranted. The remainder of the work is occupied with the 
exposure of various misstatements and errors in respect to 
infant baptism. The whole discussion is clear, forcible and 
dignified; and it embodies many facts and considerations 
which are not to be found elsewhere in so convenient a form. 


8.—Incidents of Travels in Central America, Chiapas and Yu- 
catan: by John L. Stephens, author of “ Incidents of Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia Petreaand the Holy Land,” etc. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. In 'Two Volumes. 8vo. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1841. pp. 424, 474. 


In these volumes we are called to notice another splendid 
American work. Few writers of travels, who have come so 
recently before the public, have been so extensively read, and 
so much admired, as our young and enterprising fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Stephens. His popularity has been occasioned in part by 
the intrinsic interest of the scenes and countries to which his 
thirst for knowledge and his adventurous spirit have led him 
forth, on his distant and perilous journeyings; but not less, 
perhaps, by his happy talent at description, the ease and ver- 
satility of his style, and an enthusiasm which gives life and 
spirit to his narrative, irresistibly drawing the reader into sym- 
pathy with himself, and making him, as it were, a fellow- 
traveller. Those of our readers who are familiar with the 
“Incidents of Travel,” by this author, “in Egypt, Arabia Pe- 
trea and the Holy Land,” “in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and 
Poland,” will appreciate the correctness of these remarks, and 
rejoice to take another voyage, with a companion and guide 
whom they have accompanied with so much pleasure in his 
former excursions. 

Our traveller, however, in the present work, brings tidings 
not from the Old world, but from the Vew. Let not the reader 
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be deceived by this contrast of Old and New. We here speak 
afier the manner of men. Enlightened men, men of learning 
and of civilization,—the whole world, as it is known to history, 
—have looked upon the American continent as new,—new to 
civilization and its arts and refinements. But he who sitteth 
upon the circuit of the heavens, and keepeth record of the 
world’s history, has doubtless watched over and directed the 
rise and fall of empires, and the lapse of centuries and mille- 
naries, as well on the Western as on the Eastern continent. 
Some traces of these are discoverable by us. They are found, 
not on the pages of written history, but in the rude mounds 
and monuments which remain in our own country ; and from 
the time of the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, some accounts 
have been preserved of the monuments and architectural re- 
mains of the aborigines of South America. These accounts, 
however, have been esteemed as worthy of but little credit. 
Dr. Robertson, in his History of America, (1777,) as quoted 
by Mr. Stephens, considers it certain “that America was not 
peopled by any nation of the ancient continent which had 
made any considerable progress in civilization,” that the in- 
habitants were “ unacquainted with those arts which are the 
first essays of human ingenuity in its advance towards im- 
provement.” 

Since Dr. Robertson’s time, however, new light has been 
thrown upon this subject, through the discoveries of the learn- 
ed Humboldt, who travelled somewhat extensively in South and 
Central America, about the beginning of the present century, 
and others. But the ruins of ancient cities and structures in 
Mexico were especially brought to the consideration of 
Europe and this country, by the report of Colonel Galindo, 
who visited the ruins of Copan in 1836, under commission 
from the Central American government, and the results of 
whose examination were published in the proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Paris and in the London Lite- 
rary Gazette. But his account Mr. Stephens regards as un- 
satisfactory, though not exaggerated ; and his drawings of the 
monuments were necessarily imperfect, from the fact of his 
not being an artist. 

Our space will not allow us to enlarge upon what was before 
known of these ruins, or of the others described by our au- 
thor, and which we hasten to notice. This voyage of dis- 
covery was undertaken with peculiar advantages and facilities. 
Mr. Stephens was intrusted by the President of the United 
States with a special, confidential Mission to the Government 
of Central America; which, though not always an effectual 
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security against suspicion and assault, in the then distracted 
state of the country, was, in several cases, of essential-service. 
He was also sotdiinity fortunate in having engaged, as his 
companion and helper, Mr. Catherwood, well known as an ex- 
perienced artist, and who had spent more than ten years in 
studying and sketching the antiquities and architectural struc- 
tures of the Old world. Thus associated our travellers left 
New-York in October, 1839, and were absent ten months; 
nearly eight of which they spent in exploring the country of 
Central America, from the Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Hon- 
duras to the Pacific Ocean, and in examining and sketching 
the wonderful monuments of its ancient greatness. 

The report of the whole is given in these, so called, “ Inci- 
dents of Travel.” But with all due respect to the taste of our 
author, we must regard the title of his work a misnomer. 
Incidents it does indeed contain,—many, amusing, surprising, 
perplexing, and interwoven with the whole thread of his nar- 
rative. But this is not all. It brings before us substantial 
facts and venerable realities, by the side of which the mere 
incidents of a journey, however thrilling and entertaining, for 
the moment, are trifles soon to be forgotten. These constitute 
the principal value of the work. 

First, we place ourselves by the side of these explorers amid 
the ruins of the ancient city of Copan, three hundred miles 
from the ocean, on the bank of a river not navigable even for 
canoes, except for a short time in the rainy season, and in the 
midst of a dense forest,—the remains of the city extending 
along the river more than two miles,—its front wall, of cut 
stone, from sixty to ninety feet high. Behind it are ranges 
of stone steps and pyramidal structures, rising from thirty to 
one hundred and forty feet high on the slope. Standing among 
the trees are numerous pillars of stone, each a single block, 
carved with the most exquisite and elaborate workmanship, 
exhibiting portraits of men and women, and figures of, perhaps, 
idols in front, and on the sides numerous hieroglyphics. These 
pillars are from ten to twenty feet high and from three to four 
in diameter, and stand upon pedestals of stone. In front of 
each is an altar of stone, some of which are also elaborately 
carved with hieroglyphics. Of these monuments, as well as 
of the plan of the city, accurate drawings were taken by Mr. 
Catherwood, which have since been engraved on steel at great 
expense, in the best style of the London artists, and accom- 
pany the description by Mr. Stephens in these volumes. 

everal other ruins of less interest are described. 

The next most important ruin brought to view and illustra- 
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ted with engravings is that of Utalan, which, according to 
Spanish historians, was once the most populous city of the 
kingdom of Guatimala. The monuments here remaining are 
scarcely less interesting than those of Copan. At other places 
our travellers describe pyramidal structures of more than a 
hundred feet at the base, curiously wrought vessels, images 
and sacrificial altars, which are also accurately engraved. But 
we hasten to the only remaining ruin which we have space to 
notice. It is a city, the existence of which was entirely un- 
known until 1750, when it is said to have been discovered by 
some wandering Spaniards. It is not known by what name it 
was called, and the only appellation now given to it is Pelanque. 
It is in the province of Chiapas, and its ruins are spread over 
an extent of from eighteen to twenty-four miles. An account 
of these ruins, taken under a commission from the Spanish 
government in 1807, was published in Paris, in 1834, in a 
splendid and costly work illustrated with numerous engra- 
vings. But our author claims for Mr. Catherwood’s drawings 
a decided preference as to accuracy, over the plates contained 
in the above work, and adds :—“ As to the most of the places 
visited by us, the reader will find no materials whatever ex- 
cept those furnished in these pages.”’ 

Any attempt here to describe the numerous monuments and 
immense structures at Pelanque would far exceed our limits. 
Many of them are very unlike those at Copan, and their de- 
sign and origin are equally mysterious and wonderful. The 
hieroglyphics, however, are the same, indicating that this 
country was once inhabited by a race speaking the same lan- 
guage, or at least having the same written characters. But 
whence came they? From what tribe or lineage of the Old 
world were they broken off? Is not their history written upon 
these monuments? And will not some Champollion decipher 
and read it to the nations ? 

We are overwhelmed with the wonders disclosed in these 
volumes ; and cannot but indulge the pleasing hope that they 
will be found to contain sources of veritable history concern- 
ing the antiquities of our country. But while we readily 
award to our author the credit of a discoverer, in some parts 
of his work, we are persuaded, with him, that there are yet 
other architectural remains embosomed in the forests of that 
country, hereafter to be discovered. 

A Padre assured him of the existence of a city in the pro- 
vince of Vera Paz, deserted and desolate, and almost as per- 
fect as when evacuated by its original occupants. He was 
also told of another city now occupied by its aboriginal in- 
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habitants in the midst of a tribe of Indians south of Chiapas, 
who have never yielded to the Spanish arms, and over: which 
the government of Central America attempts no control. 
These, if they exist, as Mr. S. believes they do, will be found 
by some future traveller, who, as our author remarks, “ will 
experience sensations which seldom fall to the lot of man.” 
In the mean time we commend the present work to our 
readers, as an admirable introduction to the study of American 
antiquities. ‘The printing, as well as the engravings, is ex- 
ecuted in superior style, and it is in all respects a splendid re- 
sult of individual enterprise, which will confer honor both upon 
the author and his country. 


9.—Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: by Henry Hallam, 
F. R. A. 8., Corresponding Member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences in the French Institute. In two Vol- 
umes, large 8vo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1841. 
pp- 416, 462. 


Hallam’s “ View of the state of Europe during the Middle 
Ages” was published by the Messrs. Harpers, in 1837. About 
the same time the first volume of the work, whose title is 
given above, appeared in London, and was noticed by us in 
connection with Harpers’ edition of the “ Middle Ages,” in the 
Repository for January, 1838. The remaining three volumes 
of the London edition were published in 1839, and an able and 
thorough review of the meet oy selected from the British and 
Foreign Review, will be found in the American Eclectic for the 
present month,—No.IV,—to be concluded in the No. for Sep- 
tember next. The American edition now before us embraces 
the four volumes in two, which are executed in a manner com- 
bining economy with good taste and durability ; the size of the 
type and page, andthe style of binding being the same as 
those of the “ Middle Ages,” by the same publishers. 

Those who have read the former work of Mr. Hallam have 
cherished high expectations in respect to this new and wel- 
come accession to critical literature. These expectations, we 
are now confident, wil] be fully answered and gratified by the 
appearance of the work which is the subject of our present 
notice. It embraces a period of rich and varied materials of 
literary history, and which are of special importance on ac- 
count of their bearings and traceable influences upon the pre- 
sent state of knowledge and civilization in the nations of 
Europe, and, of course, among ourselves. It is within the 
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three centuries here explored that we are to look for the be- 
ginnings of many of the steps which have since marked the 
progress of improvement in some nations, and of occasional 
or temporary decline in others, and for many of those causes, 
whose results are still in the process of development. The 
history of this period is naturally divided from that of the 
Middle Ages, by the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII, in the 
fifteenth century. This, says our author, “ was the event that 
first engaged the principal states of Europe in relations of alli- 
ance or hostility, which may be deduced to the present day, 
and is the point at which every man who traces backward its 
political history will be obliged to pause.” (Pref. Mid. Ages, 
p- x.) Starting from this point, Mr. Hallam proceeds with his 
history, taking up in order, and with distinct conceptions of 
their influences upon each other, the several nations of Europe, 
and tracing, with the confidence of one deeply learned in his 
subject, the several departments of their literature. 

To the literature of this period, as a whole, nothing like jus- 
tice had before been attempted to be done in our language. 
On some sections of it, learned and elaborate works had been 
written,—the “ Bibliotheca Universalis,” by Gesner, the “ Bib- 
liotheca Selecta,” by Possevin, the “ Prodromus Historie Lite- 
rarie,” by Lambecius, Morhof’s “ Polyhistor,” ete. etc. These 
were all examined together with many later works, on parts 
of the numerous topics discussed by our author. On the 
whole a surprising amount of learning is made tributary to 
the elucidation of the progress of the human mind during the 
three centuries to whose literature we are introduced in these 
centuries ; and the spirit of the author,—though sometimes, 
as we think, in his anxiety to avoid the appearance of a parti- 
san bias, he falls into the opposite extreme, and does great 
injustice to such men as Luther and others, whose partisan- 
ship was bold in defence of the truth,—is nevertheless in 
general candid, and his judgment, worthy of confidence. An 
analysis of a work embracing so great a variety of topics 
would occupy more space than we can allot to this notice, and 
would be of little use, as we doubt not that all of our readers, 
who can, will procure and read the work. 


10.—An Argument for the Perpetuity of the Sabbath. By Rev. 
A.A. Phelps. Boston: D.S. King. 1841. pp. 164. 


This Argument in defence of the Christian Sabbath was 
occasioned be the discussions of the “ Church, Ministry and 
Sabbath Convention,” held in Boston on the 18th of Nov. 1840. 
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Having participated in those discussions, the author was re- 
quested to write out and publish his remarks. This he has 
done, introducing, however, new trains of thought, and ex- 
panding others at which he merely glanced in the hurry of 
debate. His main purpose has been to establish two proposi- 
tions: 1, the Sabbath is coeval with our race ; 2, the substitution 
of the first day of the week for the seventh is divinely author- 
ized. ‘The argument is particularly adapted to meet the more 
recent objections which have been brought against this insti- 
tution. It is an ingenious and successful vindication of the 
truth. 


11.—Godly Meditations upon the Most Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. By Christopher Sutton, D. D., late Prebend 
of Westminster. With a Preface by J. H. Newman, B. D., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1841. pp. 335. 

12.—Disce Mori :—Learn to Die. By Christopher Sutton, D. D., 
late Prebend of Westminster. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1841. pp. 310. 


Respecting the author of these volumes, very little is known. 
He is supposed to have been born about 1565. He entered 
Oxford University in 1582; in 1587, he was ordained and 
presented to the vicarage of Raneham, in the county of Essex ; 
in 1588, he became rector of Caston, in Hampshire. In 1605, 
James I. had made him a prebendary of the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, in consequence of his eloquence as 
a preacher. The only works which he published were his 
Disce Vivere, Disce Mori and Godly Meditations. These 
were all very popular in the 17th century. In 1677, the last 
of these had reached its thirteenth edition. 

The two works whose titles we have given above are written 
in the genuine spirit of the epoch in which their author lived. 
With fewer defects of style than most writers of that period, 
he has something of their quaintness and much of their 
shrewdness. With less affluence of illustration and less splen- 
dor of imagery than Jeremy Taylor, he exhibits the same 
delightful spirit. The work on the Sacrament is practical and 
devotional. Its object is to assist the believer in directing his 
meditations before, during and after his approaches to this 
ordinance. Though somewhat diffuse and immethodical at 
times, it abounds in useful thought, and its serious perusal 
cannot fail to do good. The Disce Mori, in plan and execu- 
tion, is similar to the Godly Meditations. Both volumes are 
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printed in that beautiful style of typography, which we had 
occasion to commend in our notice of Patrick’s Hearts’ Ease 
and Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 


13.—The Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civ- 
ilized State: An Essay towards discovering the Origin and 
Course of Human Improvement, by W. Cooke Taylor, Tt 
LL.D. M.R. A.8. of Trinity College, Dublin. Vols. I, 
Il. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. pp. 332, 328. 


This work, we observe, has been favorably noticed in the 
English Reviews. We are glad to see it so soon issued by an 
American publisher. It embraces a pleasing variety of curious 
and interesting topics; and though it is not remarkable for the 
originality of its views, it exhibits evidences of a commenda- 
ble extent of research, and embodies many philosophical con- 
siderations and conclusions respecting the numerous and di- 
versified facts which are Lere brought together both in com- 
bination and contrast. The subjects discussed in these vol- 
umes are—Characteristics and Tendencies of Barbarism and 
Civilization,—Social Relations, Property, Personal Security,— 
State of Nature,—War, Indigence,—Superstitious Customs,— 
Varieties of Savage Life, its Arts, Evidences of Lost Civiliza- 
tion, its Remains in North and South America, Scripture Ac- 
count of its Origin, described in the book of Job,—Egyptian 
Civilization, also Babylonian and Assyrian, Persian, Pheni- 
cian and Carthaginian, Grecian and Roman Civilization,— 
Polytheism,—Christianity and its Influence on Civilization,— 
the Overthrow of the Roman Empire, its Effects,—Progress of 
Civilization during the Middle Ages,—Circumstances contri- 
buting to its advancement, etc. Some of these chapters we 
have read with interest, particularly those on lost civilization, 
in which the conclusions of the author, though published be- 
fore the report of the discoveries of Messrs. Stevens and Cath- 
erwood in Central America, will be much strengthened by the 
remains of ancient art and greatness, which those enterprising 
travellers have brought to the consideration of the learned 
world. The chapters on the origin of civilization, as indicated 
in the Old Testament, and the influence of Christianity upon its 
increase and extension, are especially good. But we have no 
space to extend our remarks, and must close by commending 
the work to our readers, as well worthy of the beautiful style 
in which Mr. Appleton has brought it before the American 
public. 
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14.—Themes for the Pulpit ; being a collection of nearly three 
thousand Topics with Texts, suitable for Public Discourses in 
the Pulpit and Lecture Room ; mostly compiled from the pub- 
lished Works of ancient and modern Divines. By Abraham 
C. Baldwin. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1841. pp. 324. 


The object and the utility of this book are obvious from the 
title. The compiler observes with truth that “there are few 
clergymen who have not at times found it more difficult to 
select an interesting and useful subject, than to prepare a ser- 
mon after a suitable subject has been found.” ‘To aid his 
brethren in such circumstances has been his design in prepa- 
ting this volume. It has no affinity with books of “ Skeletons,” 
and “ Outlines of Sermons.” It is a naked collection of sub- 
jects, accompanied with texts of Scripture, and the names of 
the authors from whom they have been taken. For those who 
are young in the ministry in particular, Mr. Baldwin has per- 
formed a valuable service. 


15.—The Philosophy of History ; in a Course of Lectures, by 
Frederick von Schlegel. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
James B. Robertson, Esq. In two volumes. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1841. pp. 319, 302. 


Every student of history will do well to read these volumes ; 
not that every sentiment which they contain is correct, but 
while many of the opinions here advanced are sound and just, 
even those which are questionable will reward a careful exami- 
nation. With all the misdeeds of his political and literary 
career, it must be admitted that Schlegel had some rare quali- 
fications for writing the philosophy of history. In addition to 
those extensive attainments which are common to the first 
scholars of Germany, he possessed an acquaintance with Asia- 
tic learning, equally varied and profound. History, moreover, 
was his favourite study. To whatever subject his attention 
was directed, its bearing on the intellectual and social devel- 
opment of our race was diligently scrutinized. ‘The Philoso- 
phy of History, it should be remembered, was undertaken in 
the full maturity of his vigorous and cultivated mind. Indeed 
these Lectures were the last production which he lived to 
finish. Having completed their delivery in 1828, he repaired 
to Dresden near the close of the year, and commenced a course 
on the Philosophy of Langeage. While writing the tenth Lec- 
ture, his labors were arrested, and he died Jan. 12th, 1829. 

The first two Lectures of the work before us embrace the 

21° 
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relation of man to the earth, the division of mankind into na- 
tions, and the twofold condition of humanity in the primitive 
world. In the seven succeeding Lectures are considered the 
antiquity and institutions of China, the mental culture and phi- 
losophy of the Hindoos, the science and corruption of Egypt, 
the privileges and destinies of the Hebrews, the Persians with 
their nature-worship, manners and conquests, the Greeks with 
their learning and power, the Romans with their universal do- 
minion. The next five Lectures treat of Christianity,—its 
consolidation and diffusion,—the emigration of the Germanic 
tribes, the Saracens in the brilliant age of the Caliphs, the es- 
tablishment of a Christian empire in Germany, the great schism 
of the West, the struggles of the middle age, the Crusades, the 
discovery of the new world. The three following Lectures 
are devoted to religious wars, [lluminism, the French Revolu- 
tion ; and the last Lecture considers the prevailing spirit of 
the age and the universal regeneration of society. 

The translator of these volumes is a warm admirer of 
Schlegel, particularly, it would seem, because of the latter’s 
conversion to Catholicism. But his qualifications for the work 
he has undertaken are certainly not of the highest order. 


15.—Psychology ; or a View of the Human Soul, including An- 


thropology, adapted for the use of Colleges. By Rev. Fred- 
crick A Rauch. D. Hy Late Prodeat of Marshall College, 
Penn. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. Philadelphia : 
Thomas, Coperthwait & Co. 1841. pp. 401. 


By turning to our notice of the first edition of this work,— 
Repository, July, 1840,—our readers will perceive that the 
present edition has been enlarged by about thirty pages. The 
additions and changes which have been made, as far as we 
have been able to examine them, we regard as improvements 
in the style and finish of the work. They were principally 
made by the author’s own hand ; though he had not quite com- 
pleted his revision, when it pleased God to arrest his useful 
and important labors by the hand of death. His decease in the 
midst of his career is an event which we record with no ordin- 
ary feelings of sorrow. In it we have ourselves been called to 
mourn the loss of a personal friend and helper in our work, 
while the country has been deprived of one of its most thor- 
oughly educated and accomplished scholars. The Institution 
over which he presided, the church, and the cause of educa- 
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tion and learning are deeply affected by the removal of one so 
highly gifted, from so wide a sphere of present and prospec- 
tive usefulness. But his works will remain to perpetuate, in 
some degree, the influence which his living labors were begin- 
ning to exert. The present volume has been issued under the 
critical eye of Professor Nevin, of the same Institution, from 
whose preliminary notice we learn that a systematic work on 
Moral Philosophy, which was nearly prepared by Dr. Rauch, 
and intended to follow his Psychology, will,probably be given to 
the public. | 


16.—Remarks on the “ Oxford Theology,” in connection with 
its bearing upon the Law of Nature and the Doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith. By Vanbrugh Livingston. New-York: 
John S. Taylor. 1841. pp. 227. 


The author of this little volume is a highly respectable and 
educated layman, and, as we understand, a member of the 
Episcopal church. But we have not heretofore known him as 
a writer on Theology. He now appears, however, as a de- 
fender of the Oxford Divines, especially against the imputations 
cast upon them by Bishop Mellvaine, in his work which we 
noticed with commendation in our No. for January last, and 
also against some strictures on the Oxford Divinity in a late 
No. of the Princeton Review. His work is a continuous dis- 
cussion, without any break or division into chapters ; and we 
have found it difficult to divide it into parts for the purpose of 
an analysis. Its aim is single and its argument repetitious. 
The writer professes not to have read the whole of the “ Tracts 
for the Times,” and disavows an entire agreement in all the 
views of the Oxford writers. But in respect to the Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, on which Bishop McIlvaine charges 
them with holding the prominent error of the church of Rome, 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Anglican church, our au- 
thor maintains that the charge is unfounded, and that, on the 
contrary, the views of Oxfordism on this subject are sustained 
by the Thirty-nine Articles. Here he takes his ground boldly 
with the Oxford writers. His views, however, according to 
our conceptions, are far from being discriminating and just. 
Regeneration, justification and sanctification are so confound- 
ed together, that the real difference between his positions and 
those which he opposes is often unintelligible ; and his reason- 
ing, though respectable, is on the whole unsatisfactory. 
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18.—The Moral Influences, Dangers and Duties connected with 
Great Cities. By John Todd. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 
Philadelphia: Smith & Peck. Boston: Crocker & Brewster; 
A. D. Phelps. 1841. pp. 267. 


This little volume has been written, the author informs us, 
to benefit three classes of persons,—“ those who reside in 
great cities, those who are about to come into the great city, 
and those who have sent, or who are about to send children 
and friends to reside in the great city.” The topic is one of 
the first importance, and we rejoice that it has fallen into hands 
so competent to do it justice. The acknowledged ability of 
Mr. Todd as a writer, in connection with his practical know- 
ledge of the matters of which he treats, is a sufficient voucher 
for the character of his volume. It contains six Lectures, 
the subjects of which are as follows :—Importance of having 
Religion in great cities, Temptations and Duties peculiar to 
Christians in great cities, Dangers eee to worldly Men 
engaged in business, and to Young Men in great cities. We 
hope it will be extensively and carefully read. 


19.—Old Humphrey’s Observations. New-York: Robert Car- 
ter. London: The Religious Tract Society. 1841. pp. 258. 

20.—Old Humphrey's Addresses, by the author of Old Hum- 
phrey’s Observations. Published as above. pp. 252. 


These volumes are “got up” in good style by the publisher. 
The “ Observations,” as the author says in his introduction, 
are the “ remarks of a friendly old man, who has some affec- 
tion in his heart for every human being under the canopy of 
the skies.” They combine the utmost familiarity and simpli- 
city with occasional elegance of style. They are all brief, 
amusing and instructive, and are always, in the end, turned to 
some profitable account for the inculcation or enforcement of 
lessons of prudence, morality or religion. They are on sev- 
enty distinct subjects, the remarks on each of which are ex- 
tended to two, three or four pages. The following are speci- 
mens of the topics,—the prices of things, excellent ideas, 
hedges and ditches, duelling, a scoffer, an aged saint’s de- 
parture for glory, ete. etc. 

The “ Addresses” are equally miscellaneous in their charac- 
ter and the range of their topics ; and like the “ Observations,” 
are intended, at once to amuse and to communicate important 
practical, moraland religious instruction. The subjects are 
sixty-one in number, among which are the following,—Sanc- 
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tified sorrow, a comfortable home, close questioning, riches, 
selfishness, gin-drinking, etc. etc. On the whole we do not 
hesitate to recommend these as very good and useful books. 
They are adapted to readers of every capacity, possessing a 
simplicity which renders them intelligible to the least in- 
formed, and sterling sense which will command the respect of 
the educated and refined, in the hours of leisure and relaxa- 
tion. As books for amusement, how infinitely superior to the 
vile and useless trash which is often resorted to for that 
purpose. 


21.—The Theory of Horticulture ; or an Attempt to explain the 
Principal operations of Gardening, upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples,—by John Lindley, Ph., D. F. R. S. Vice-Secretary of 
the Horticultural Society of London, and Professor of Botany 
in University College. First American Edition, with Notes, 
etc., by A.J. Downing and A. Gray. New-York: Wiley 
& Putnam. Boston: C. C. Little & Co. 1841. pp. 370. 


The announcement of this title-page reminds us of a certain 
lawyer of eminence, of whom Mr. Webster remarked, that 
his statement was an argument. This title, with the names of 
the author and editors, is sufficient to indicate the character 
of the work. We need only add that it enters with learning 
and discrimination into the principles of Horticulture, and an- 
swers in detail most of the questions which are likely to sug- 
gest themselves to the practical inquirer. It is a valuable 
book for the farmer as well as the gardener. 


22.—The Practical Spelling-Book, with Reading Lessons. By 
T. H. Gallaudet, and Horace Hooker. Hartford: Belknap 
& Hammersley. pp. 166. 


It augurs well for the cause of education, that some of the 
finest intellects among us are engaged in the preparation of 
works for the young. To the hasty observer the making of a 
good spelling-book may seem a very humble employment ; but 
contemplated in its ultimate results, it is a most laudable 
because a most useful vocation. We regret that we have not 
room to speak of the labors of the above named gentlemen as 
they deserve. They have proceeded in a truly philosophical 
spirit, and, after much pains-taking, have constructed a spell- 
ing-book that will greatly simplify the business of primary 
education. We hope that all who are interested in elementary 
instruction will examine the work and judge for themselves. 
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23.—The Jubilee Memorial ; being the Sermons, Meetings, 
Presentations, and a full account of the Jubilee, commemora- 
ting the Rev. William Jay’s fifty years Ministry at Argyle 
Chapel, Bath. New York: Robert Carter. 1841. pp. 179. 


The title of this work explains its character. In the month 
of January last, Mr. Jay, as many of our readers are aware, 
completed the fiftieth year of his useful ministry at Bath. ‘The 
last Sabbath of the month was observed by appropriate ser- 
vices ; Mr. Jay preached in the morning and Rev. Mr. East, 
of Birmingham, in the evening. On the Tuesday following, 
a meeting was held, at which £650 were presented by the 
congregation to their venerable pastor, and several addresses 
made. The sermons preached upon the Sabbath, together 
with a full account of the Presentation meeting, are contained 
in this volume. It is seldom that a jubilee of so much interest 
is commemorated ; and the numerous admirers of Mr. Jay in 
this country, we have no doubt, will read this memorial of the 
event with pleasure. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Recent Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


Great Britain. 


Part I. of Dr. Trail’s new Translation of Josephus is soon to appear, 
containing the Life of Josephus by himself; the principal scenes in the 
successive Nos. are to be illustrated by views taken by an artist who 
visits them for this purpose.——Mr. Fellowes’ book, giving an account of 
his discoveries in Lycia during a second excursion to Asia Minor, is said 
to justify the expectations excited by the announcement of his intended 
revisit. It contains a description of 11 cities not upon any map, many 
coins hitherto unknown, a great variety of illustrations, etc.—Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s “ America, Historical, Statistic and Descriptive” has appeared 
in England. From the account given of it by the London journals, it 
seems to possess some of the characteristics of the Lectures on Egypt 
and Palestine. 

Among the recent publications, we notice McKrie’s Life of Knox, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, and a vindication of Knox 
from the charge of being implicated in Rizzio’s murder; Records of 
Female Piety, comprising Sketches of the Lives and Extracts from the 
Writings of Women eminent for religious excellence, by James A. 
HYuie ; a Church Dictionary by Dr. Hook, being Part IV. of the new 
series of Leeds Tracts; the Mécanique Céleste of La Place, translated, 
with a Commentary, by Dr. Bowditch, 4 vols. 4to. ; Logice Artis Com- 
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pendium, by Robert Sanderson ; Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Tour in Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt and the Holy Land; a new and enlarged edition of 
Montgomery's Poetical Works. A new edition of Fligel’s German Dic- 
tionary is in the press. 


Germany. 


The Nov. No. of the Hall. Allg. Lit-Zeitung contains a notice of Dr. 
George Christian Knapp’s Biblical Theology. Dr. Knapp is the author 
of Lectures on Christian Theology, translated several years since by 
Pres. Woods. The Biblical Theology is published by Dr. Guerike, 
without alteration, from the MS. left by the author. The reviewer thinks 
this work will be as well received as the Lectures on Christian Theology. 
—A new quarterly periodical has been commenced at Leipsic, of which 
Drs. Rudelbach and Guerike are the editors. It is called : “* Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche.” Each No. is to 
contain a running account of all the theological works which have 
appeared during the preceding quarter. The leading article of the 
first No. is on the Inspiration of the Scriptures by Rudelbach. The 
later opinions in Germany on this subject are reviewed. The article 
is unfinished.—The History of the European States, edited by Heeren 
and Ukert and published by Perthes, has already reached 34 volumes 
and 7 are inthe press. It is intended to bea standard work.—Schelling 
has been appointed to an office in the department of Justice at Berlin, 
with liberty to give what lectures he pleases.—A professorship of modern 
Greek literature has been established at Berlin, and Dr. J. Franz has 
been appointed to fill it; he bas promised to aid in the continuation of 
Prof. Bickh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Greecorum.—The small kingdom of 
Saxony contains 63 printing establishments ; 46 for lithographic printing, 
and 9 for copper-plate. Of these Leipsic alone is said to contain 39, 
with 120 common presses and 10 printing machines. 

By the latest accounts from Germany, we learn the number of stu- 
dents in the several universities. At Bonn there were 594, of whom 
120 were foreigners ; 87 (foreign 41) were connected with the Protest- 
ant theological department, and 89 (foreign 1) with the Catholic theo- 
logical department. At Breslau there were 631 students, of whom 7 
were foreigners ; 106 (foreign 1) were attending to Protestant theology, 
and 114 to Catholic theology. At Enlangen there were 311 students, 
18 of them foreigners ; 145 were attending to theology. At Freiburg 
there were 301 students, 87 were foreigners ; 95 (foreign 25) were 
studying theology. At Giessen there were 407 students, including 76 
foreigners. At Gottingen there were 704 students, 431 being foreign- 
ers ; 167 (foreign 31) were in the department of theology. At Halle 
there were 682 students, 144 of them were foreigners ; 420 (foreign 92) 
were attending to theology. At Heidelberg the number of students was 
614. At Konigsberg there were 390 students, 26 of them being foreign- 
ers; 114 (foreign 5) were in the theological department. At Leipsic 
there were 935 students ; 276 were foreigners and 254 were studying 
theology. At Marburg the number of students was 285, foreigners 49 ; 
67 (foreign 10) beingtin the theological department. At Tiibingen there 
were students, foreigners 52; pursuing Protestant theology 145, 
Catholic theology 62. 
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‘ France. 


The theological faculty at Montauban is arranged as follows :—M. 
Jalaguier is Professor of Dogmatic Theology, M. de Felice of Evangel- 
seal Acoulity, M. Montet, Sen. of Ecclesiastical History, M. A. Monod 
of Hebrew, M. Encontre of Latin and Greek Literature, M. Nicolas of 
Natural and [ntellectual Philosophy.—Prof. Boutriche has just published 
his Comparative and Historical Picture of Ancient and Modern Religions, 
the Principal Religious Sects and Schools of Philosophy.—M. Firmin 
Didot is pablishing a Bibliothéque Grecque in 50 large volumes. It is 
to contain the chefs d’ceuvre of the Greek poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, with Josephus and the Septuagint, with a Latin translation, 
and Indices Rerum et Nominum. Some 10 to 15 vols. have already 
appeared ; among them Homer’s Iliad, Odyssey, Hymns and Fragments 
in 1 vol. price 12 fr. 50c., Xenophon complete in 1 vol. 15fr., Aristopha- 
nes, Menander, Philemon in 1 vol. Each vol. may be had separately. 
—A bill to extend the right of literary property has been rejected in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 158 to 108.—The Libraire d’Education, by Victor 
Boreau and L. F. Hivert, is advancing towards its completion; the 
History of France in 2 vols., by Boreau, the History of England, by 
Boreau and Lafon, the History of Russia, by Duchiron, the History 
of Poland, by Cynske, the History of Jtaly, by Boreau and Duchiron ; and 
the History of Germafiy, by Boreau, have already appeared. 


Africa. 


A prospectus has been issued of a curious lithographic work, to be 
published in Nos. at Algiers. It is to consist of views of the Christian 
remains of the ancient African Church, with notes from the bishop 
lately appointed by the Pope for that colony. No. I. will contain a view 
of the ruins of the Basilica of Peace, at Hippona. 


iuitey States. 


The Second Edition of Prof. Stuart’s N. Test. Grammar is in the 
press ; most of it has been written anew ; and the remainder revised 
and corrected. John F. Trow has a new edition of Edwards’ Works 
in the press, under the supervision of a distinguished New-England 
divine, based on the old Worcester edition, with additions and improve- 
ments from the English edition and other sources; to be comprised in 
4 vols. and furnished at a reduced price. D. Appleton & Co. will shortly 

ublish Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, edited by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
hittingham; Early English Church, by the Rev. Edward Churton, 
edited by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ives; Disce ‘Viveri,—Learn to Live, by 
Dr. Sutton ; John Angel James’ Widow directed to the Widow’s God ; 
also his Happiness,--its Nature and Sources; Lectures on Spiritual 
Christianity, by Isaac Taylor, author of Natural History of Enthusiasm ; 
Blunt’s Family Commentary on Genesis; Practical Christian and De- 
vout Penitent, by Sherlock; Life of Napoleon, with 500 illustrations, 
2 vols. ; Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads; The Hannahs, a continuation of 
the Lady’s Closet Library ; by Robert Philip. 





